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. Six Sermons on the Study of the Holy Scriptures, preached before 
the University of Cambridge in the years 1827 and 1828 ; to which 
are annexed two Dissertations; the first on the reasonableness of the 
Orthodox Views of Christianity, opposed to the rationalism of Ger- 
many ; the second on Prophecy, with an original exposition of the 
Book of Revelations, shewing that the whole of that remarkable 
Prophecy has long ago been fulfilled. By the Rev. S. Lee, B. D., &c. 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


Tue degree of internal conviction as to the truth of their national 
mythologies, which was required by the ancient governments in 
Europe and Asia, has never been clearly ascertained. We speak 
not of the outward profession of their creeds, or of the external 
observance of their religious rites and ceremonies: an open infrac- 
tion of these was considered a legal offence, and as such it was 
punished. We allude to the mental belief of the truth of the 
established doctrines; and we think that it has not yet been shown 
whether the want of this was held to be a religious crime, by which 
the offender subjected himself to the displeasure of the gods, and 
to penalties which might be inflicted by them in a future life. It 
was widely different in the Jewish and Christian systems of go- 
vernment. Under the former, nonconformity was treated as an 
offence against the state. Jehovah was their legislator, and their 
immediate Territorial Lord. To call in question the propriety of 
his doctrine, was an act not only of irreligion, but of treason. In 
Christian governments this rule was not carried so far. At first 
the creed of the party and the practice of its precepts was left to 
his own conscience. Afterwards the non-observance of them was 
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made an offence against the state, and an alliance took place 
between the magistracy and the hierarchy, by which each obliged 
itself to support, by its own particular powers, the ordinances of the 
other. In this condition things were found by the reformers, when 
they commenced their operations; they thought the svstem a very 
convenient one, and fully adopted it with the view of succeeding 
to the power of those whom they had dethroned. They accord- 
ingly promulgated creeds and forms of discipline, and enforced them 
by the same penalties as the authorities, in whose places they had 
established themselves. 

The first of the religious sects who rejected this compulsory mode 
of extending their own creed, were the Arminian divines of Holland. 
They considered morality to be of greater consequence than reli- 
gious theory, and therefore their formule of belief were exceedingly 
scanty. They were viewed for a season with great jealousy, both 
by Catholics and Protestants; their tenets were condemned by the 
Calvinistic synod of Dort, and those who professed them were 
banished from Holland. Public opinion, however, was favourable 
to them; they were latently permitted to return, and by degrees 
they obtained influence, and the protection of the law. In the 
meantime a tacit relaxation of the system of the Protestants became 
general, which considerably modified their creeds, even in the life- 
time of Arminius, who foresaw that such would be the consequence 
of his doctrine, to a much greater extent than he was willing to 
acknowledge. It is to his example that we owe the ultra-opinions 
of the Socinians, which have since prevailed so widely, even in the 
very bosom of the Church. Something of this laxity of opinion 
may be traced in the writings of Erasmus: but it was not until 
towards the close of the seventeenth century that it became gene- 
rally discoverable. In England it first appeared in the writings of 
the “ ever-memorable” John Hales of Eton, and the “ immortal” 
Chillingworth :—we give them the epithets which they received 
from their contemporaries. Hales was originally a Calvinist ; as 
chaplain of the English ambassador at the Hague, he attended the 
synod of Dort, where he was converted to Arminianism ; and he 
made no scruple of avowing his new opinions after his return to 
England. Chillingworth was educated in the Protestant religion ; 
in early life he abandoned it for the Catholic form of worship, to 
which he at first adhered with the most edifying zeal. He soon, 
however, returned to his former belief, and propounded his allegi- 
ance tu it by a maxim, which now contains the whole practical 
creed of the Anglican Church :—* That the Bible, and the Bible 
only, as interpreted by individuals, is the religion of Protestants.’ 
He denounced and set at defiance all other creeds, confessions of 
faith, symbolic books and formularies, and thus reduced the whole 
of the doctrine of Protestants to two articles, that their creed 1s to 
be found in the Bible alone, and that each man’s conscience Is his 
own interpreter of the sacred volume. Chillingworth and his fol- 
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lowers admitted, indeed, that tradition should be respected, but that 
every individual should be his own judge as to its weight and value. 
It seems clear that some of the most eminent lights of the Anglican 
Church, amongst whom we may reckon Archbishops Laud and 
Sheldon, acquiesced in the truth of this doctrine, when it was ori- 
ginally propounded by Chillingworth. At first it was viewed with 
great jealousy, and many treated it as a daring impiety. It is 
impossible to read without indignation, the manner in which some 
Protestant divines annoyed Chillingworth in his last moments, on 
account of what they called his irreligion. 

The doctrine insensibly gained ground. It was openly espoused 
by the latitudinarian writers* of Cambridge, of whom Burnet has 
given so interesting an account. Their great wish was to terminate 
entirely the asperities of controversy, to put Christian sects into 
good humour with one another, and to prove that sound morality 
was of greater consequence than religious orthodoxy. This they 
generally left to each man’s own conviction, although they sub- 
scribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and adopted the liturgy and cere- 
monies of the Established Church. I[t soon became a question 
how far this was reconcileable with honour and with honesty, a 
question which has been often put to them, and by which they have 
been much embarrassed. 

Three modes of answering, or rather of evading it, have been in- 
vented. In the first place it is said that Chillingworth, with the 
approbation, as it wouldseem, of Laud and Sheldon, considered the 
Thirty-nine Articles not as terms of communion, but as articles of 
peace, which were sufficiently observed if the party did not impugn 
them openly by word of mouth or in writing. Secondly, these 
terms of peace were widened by Doctors Hoadly and Balguy, and 
the other members of the Hoadlian school, who maintain that the 
peace is not broken, if the Articles be not impugned in the pulpit or 
in the national rites. Thirdly, a still more lax interpretation has 
been given by Archbishop Fowler and others, who maintain that 
the Thirty-nine Articles have lost their original meaning, and are 
now to be construed at the will of any party who subscribes them, 
provided he only adhere to the Bible, and oppose the Roman 
Catholic religion. We cannot say that we approve of any of these 
doctrines ; we think with Dr. Tomline, the late Bishop of Win- 
chester, that no person ought to subscribe the Articles, unless he be 
convinced of the truth of the doctrines imported in them, in the 
sense in which they were understood by those who framed them. 

In the mean time a still greater religious revolution has taken 
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place in Germany, the seat of the reformation. Affrighted at the 
acrimony with which theological controversies were carried on, 
many wished to banish such contentions altogether, and to make 
charity the only essential point of faith. Consistently with this 
doctrine, these persons have simplified religion to the duty of loving 
God and our neighbour, in the manner prescribed by the Gospel. 
A German divine, of great eminence, was the founder of this sect, 
whose members have acquired the name of Pietists. A large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of that country have taken another direc- 
tion; although they have adopted the Bible, they deny its divine 
inspiration altogether, and maintain that the whole of its contents 
ought to be tried by the same rules as other works. They reject 
the miraculous relations ; some miracles they — away, and the 
rest they get rid of, either by denying the truth of the relation, or 
by contending that the event, if it really happened, was merely 
human, and that the supernatural circumstances intermixed with it, 
proceeded from the enthusiasm, weakness, or artifice of the narra- 
tor. The disciples of this sect are called Rationalists. It is a 
curious fact, that they were first made known in this country by the 
Bishop of Petetborough’s translation of ‘* Michaeli’s Introduction 
to the New Testament,” and by the annotations which the learned 
prelate appended to that work. In these he mentions several of 
the religious delusions which prevail in Germany, but never com- 
bats or exposes them. The Rationalists excited the particular 
indignation of Mr. Rose, who attacked them in those well known 
discourses, which we have noticed in one of our former numbers; 
but they found a zealous advocate in Mr. Pusey, of whose works 
we have also given some account. 

The German Rationalists also found means to reconcile to their 
consciences the profession and support of the doctrines which we 
have mentionea, with the subscription of their respective formu- 
laries of faith. We have already ventured to express our disap- 
probation of the manner in which this has been done by the di- 
vines of our own country ; but we think that the schemes devised 
by the German Rationalists, for a similar purpose, are still more 
open to objection. 

We are, however, utterly at a loss to conceive, how it is pos- 
sible for any Protestant divine, who adopts the principle of Chil- 
lingworth, that the Bible, and the Bible only, according to each 
man’s interpretation of it, is the religion of Protestants, (and we 
believe that this principle is universally adopted), can, with any co- 
lourable propriety, object to the Rationalism of the German divines, 
inasmuch as they, who so object to it, act upon the very principle 
upon which that Rationalism is founded. They acknowledge the 
Bible, and adhere to their own interpretation of it. This, and no 
more than this, is done, and professed to be done, by every Pro- 
testant. We are equally at a loss to understand how the Latitudi- 
narian, or the Hoadlian, reconciles it to his conscience, to maintain 
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doctrines directly contrary to, or at least widely differing from 
those of the Established Church, and for the maintenance of which 
the ecclesiastical benefices were fashioned at the time of the 
“reformation.” If the Church has in fact departed thus most 
materially from the purposes for which those benetices were then 
declared to be intended, what becomes of its moral right to possess 
them any longer? It cannot be denied that, almost universally, 
those who subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles are guilty of hypocrisy 
and falsehood, in order to afford themselves a legal qualification for 
holding those benefices. Ought such a demoralizing and scan- 
dalous system as this to be permitted to go on any longer? The 
Church has not the power to correct this profligate system; it can- 
not, even if it would, bring back religion to the state in which it 
was when the Articles were at first promulgated and established ; it 
cannot, consistently with the design of those Articles, substitute for 
them another formula of belief, and exact implicit adherence to it. 
Such an attempt would be eminently ridiculous and absurd, and 
must be ineffectual. Upon this point, we may refer the inquiring 
reader to the sermons of Mr. Lee, who has wholly failed in proving 
the necessity or utility (in a “ reformed” Church) of a confession 
of faith of any kind. That reverend gentleman must either believe 
or disbelieve the maxim of Chillingwerth above mentioned. If he 
disbelieve it, then he must admit that nothing has been gained in 
the shape of spiritual freedom by the reformation, and that the re- 
formation was altogether unnecessary : if he believe in the maxim 
of Chillingworth, then he must admit that the Rationalist is as 
much entitled to interpret the Scriptures in his own way, as Mr. 
Lee, or any other Protestant. This is the real point in dispute be- 
tween that gentleman and Mr, Pusey; and until Mr. Lee shews that 
he, and those who maintain his doctrines, have a right to the exer- 
cise of their private judgment, and that no other Protestant has 
the same right, all his arguments amount to nothing, they are 
mere ‘ leather and prunello.”’ 

But the demerits of the “ reformed” Church do not stop here ; 
they are not limited to the hypocrisy that enables inen, for the 
purpose of obtaining benefices and other temporal advantages, to 
subscribe and declare that they believe articles which they really 
do not believe: much more than this is fairly, and, indeed, in- 
evitably to be imputed to the principle of religious freedom, which 
has been established by that Church, and which, by leading men’s 
minds astray from the true course, has of necessity plunged them 
into the vast abysses of error that are now yawning for new victims 
everywhere around us. It is well known that Luther had scarcely 
sounded the trumpet of evangelical liberty, when up rose, obedient 
to the rebel call, the Anabaptists in Germany and the Low Coun- 
tres. What was their creed? They held that they were expressly 
authorized by God to despoil and kill all the wicked, and to esta- 
blish a kingdom of the just, to consist of such persons only as 
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should be re-baptized, and become members of their communion: 
The head of this sect, for a while, was a tailor of Leyden, who pro- 
claimed himself king of Sion, and actually assumed and exercised 
the sovereignty of Munster, in Lower Germany. Guided by what 
he called the inspirations of the Deity, he married eleven wives, 
whom he put to death, together with numberless others of his sub- 
jects. He openly claimed the city of Amsterdam as his property, 
maintaining that it was conferred upon him as a gift by the Lord 
of the creation ; he accordingly sent some of his disciples to take 
eer of it, who ran through the streets howling out ‘‘ Woe to 

abylon !” “ Woe to the wicked!” When these enthusiasts were 
brought to the scaffold for their crimes, they sang aloud, and 
danced with joy, believing that they were full of the Holy Spirit! 
We shudder at reading of such enormous follies as these, and can 
scarcely conceive it possible that the human mind could fall into 
absurdities still more insane. But we find that Herman, another 
of this sect, illuminated by the same supposed interior light, pro- 
claimed himself the Messiah, and taught his hearers that it was 
their duty to murder all the priests and magistrates in the world ! 
We find, moreover, that another of their preachers, David George, 
persuaded a numerous sect of them, that “ the doctrine both of the 
Old and the New Testament was imperfect, but that his own was 
perfect, and that he was the true son of God !” We do not mean to 
charge Luther with having inculcated such abominable doctrines 
as these; but we maintain that it was his principle of private judg- 
ment that gave rise to these, and the many other horrible excesses 
of a similar description, which have stained the history of mankind 
since the period of the much miscalled “‘ reformation.” 

Who has not heard of Nicholas and Hacket in our own country, 
and of their “ Family of Love,” who held that the essence of religion 
consisted in the feelings of divine love, and that all other things 
relating either to faith or worship were of no moment? Need we 
mention our Venner, and his fifth-monarchy men, who proclaimed 
that they would acknowledge no sovereign but King Jesus, and 
openly acted upon the internal assurance that “ one of them would 
put a thousand enemies to flight, and two of them ten thousand ?” 
The Quakers are at present a harmless sect enough; but in their 
origin they were not so. They derive their existence from the 
“ private judgment” of George Fox, a shoemaker of Leicestershire, 
who held that “the Scriptures are not the adequate primary rule of 
faith and manners, but a secondary rule, subordinate to the spirit, 
from which they have their excellence and certainty, and that the 
testimony of the spirit is that alone by which the true knowledge 
of God has been, is, and can be revealed.” The voice of this spirit, 
it appears, induced him to feel a particular objection to oaths; it 
bade one of his disciples, William Simpson, to go naked through 
the streets, and to preach nakedness as a virtue! His doctrine 
was acted upon by a female, who walked stark naked into White- 
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hall chapel, when Cromwell was there, and by another wowan, 
who went into the Parliament-house with a trencher in her hand, 
which she broke in pieces, saying, ‘‘ Thus shall he be broke in 
pieces !” Another of the friends stationed himself at the door of the 
Parliament-house, with a drawn sword in his hand, with which he 
wounded several persons, saying that ‘‘ he was inspired by the Holy 
Spirit to kill every man that sat in that house.” This inspiration 
was the result of his “‘ private judgment,” and a similar guide led 
the celebrated James Naylor to fancy himself the Messiah, mm which 
character he rode into Bristol, his disciples spreading their gar- 
ments before him, and crying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Hosannah in the 
Highest !” The impostor, after he was scourged by order of Parlia- 
ment for his impiety, was followed by a number of deluded women, 
who kissed his feet and wounds, and hailed him the “‘ Prince of 
Peace, the rose of Sharon, and the fairest of ten thousand !” 

Is it not to the same principle of private judgment that the world 
is indebted for the Muggletonians, the Labbadists, and others, who 
were led by it into the most immoral practices? Do we not behold 
it also as the basis of the doctrine of the famous Baron Swedenborg, 
who, however, limited the right to himself, maintaining that “ he 
was chosen to explain to men the interior and spiritual sense of 
the Scriptures?” The faculty of performing this office, he said, 
he received immediately from God, with whom he held frequent 
communications. According to his doctrine, God was a mere man, 
the angels were male and female, and intermarried, and followed 
different avocations ; and he discovered a ‘‘ new Jerusalem,” which 
he prophecied would spread over the whole earth. In point of fact, 
it has spread very extensively in this country, for the New Jeru- 
salemites have chapels in most of the principal towns. To the 
same prolific source of delusion we alsoowe one of the mostimpudent 
of all modern impostures, that of Joanna Southcote, who at first gave 
herself out to be the woman of Genesis, destined to crush the in- 
fernal spirit, and the woman of the Revelations, crowned with 
twelve stars, the said stars being so many ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church, one of whom, by the way, acted as her secretary. 
She had the amazing fortitude to give out, that she was specially 
authorized to sign 144,000 passports to Heaven, which she accord- 
ingly issued to her followers at a moderate price. Her private 
judgment subsequently took a new turn, which led her to proclaim 
that she was pregnant of the Messiah, and it is well known that 
the most costly nursery utensils of gold and silver, and cradles 
decorated in the most splendid manner, were prepared for the recep- 
tion of the infant! The woman died without fulfilling the expecta- 
tions of her disciples, but, strange to say, her sect still exists, and 
is increasing in some parts of England, the belief of her followers 
now being, that Joanna has only disappeared for a season, and that 
she will return to them at the appointed time, in order to give birth 
to the Messiah. They practice the rite of circumcision after the 
manner of the Jews, and also wear the beard on the chin. 
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To what other principle than that of —- judgment, are we 
to ascribe the rise and rapid progress, and present extensive preva- 
lence of the doctrine of the Methodists? ‘‘ Going into a society in 
Aldersgate-street,” says Wesley, describing the generation of this 
doctrine in his mind, ‘‘ whilst a person was reading Luther’s preface 
to the Romans, about a quarter before nine, (on the 24th of 
May, 1739,) I felt my heart strangely warmed: I felt I did trust 
in Christ, in Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance was 
given me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
JSrom the law of sin and death.” Here we have the whole faith 
of the Methodists, which avowedly consists in the belief of “ an in- 
stantaneous illapse of the Spirit into the soul, by which the person 
thus favoured is convinced of his justification and salvation.” This 
illapse they considered to take place, without reference to the merits 
or deniaiihe of the elect ; sin was no hindrance, virtue no invitation 
to it. The consequences of such a principle as this are obvious, 
and it must be admitted, that they were consistently drawn out by 
the Hon. Richard Hill, who maintained, that ‘‘ even adultery and 
murder do not hurt the pleasant children, but rather work for 
their good.” ‘* God sees no sin in believers,’’ he continues, 
‘“‘ whatever sin they commit. My sins might displease God; my 
person is always acceptable to him. Though I should outsin Ma- 
nasses, I should not be less a pleasant child, because God always 
views me in Christ. Hence, in the midst of adulteries, murders, 
and incests, he can address me with,— Thou art all fair my love, 
my undefiled, there is no spot in thee.” “It is a most pernicious 
error of the schoolmen, to distinguish sins according to the fact, 
and not according to the person. Though I blame those who say, 
let us sin that grace may abound ; yet adultery, incest, and murder, 
shall, upon the whole, make me holier on earth, and merrier in 
heaven !” 

Was it not from the Lutheran principle of private judgment, 
that the Antinomians also sprung, a sect who hold that the faith- 
ful are bound by no law, either of God or man; and that good 
works of every kind are useless to salvation? Luther’s convivial 
companion, Amsdorf, went rather farther than this, for he main- 
tained, that good works were not merely useless, but actual im- 
pediments to salvation. Eaton, a Puritan, in his ‘‘ Honeycomb 
of Justification,” says, ‘‘ Believers ought not to mourn for sin, be- 
cause it was pardoned before it was committed.” Thus we may 
clearly understand the force of Tertullian’s observation :—“ It is 
natural for error to be ever-changing ; the disciples have the same 
right in this matter that their masters had.” 

Most, if not all of the vagaries which we have enumerated, are 
still prevalent amongst us in some shape or other ; and to these we 
are every day adding some new discovery or new interpretation of 
Scripture, each more absurd than its predeeessor. Thus to the 
question,—** What must I do to be saved?” we have from the 
Reverend Legh Richmond the following reply :— 
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“ Salvation is wholly of faith, from first to last. This is the grand dis- 
criminating principle between true scriptural, evangelical religion, and all 
mere imitations or assumptions of that title. Our paradox is, that 
‘weakness is strength.’ The soul that by Faith, through Grace, is saved 
without works, obtains an inward principle of love, which must work, 
cannot but work, and actually does work. The order is thus: First, God 
loved us; secondly, thence we obtain faith to trust him; thirdly, we are 
thus saved; fourthly, we therefore love him who first loved us; fifthly, 
this love produces good thoughts, words, and works, as the fruits, not the 
root, of our salvation. Thus is He the author and finisher of our faith, 
and the author of salvation to all them that obey him. He has promised 
to all, as well as to David, to perfect the thing which concerneth his 
people: Whom he loveth, he loveth unto the end; trust him, therefore, 
evermore. Such is the Christian's doctrinal, practical, and experimental 
creed,”—Memoirs of the Rev. Legh Richmond, pp. 429, 430. 

It follows from this, that God is the author of evil; for an evil it 
is, of the first magnitude, not to be saved. If it be true, that faith 
arises in our minds from the love which he bears us, it is a neces- 
sary consequence, that unless he loves us, we can have no faith. 
Now, it depends upon his will, whether he loves us or not; if he 
does not love us, we cannot be saved ; and therefore, his willing 
not to love us, is to decree our damnation. Another absurdity 
follows from this doctrine. He who once possesses faith, must of 
necessity be saved, according to Mr Richmond, for it is an inward 
principle, as he explains it, which must work for our salvation. 
He who possesses the faith once, therefore, cannot help being saved, 
even though he were the most profligate of all sinners. 

This doctrine is also maintained by Erskine in his “ Freeness of 
the Gospel,” in which he lays it down as a proposition, that ‘a 
sense of pardon or justification belongs to those who believe the 
testimony.” Here is a theologne, who confounds pardon, by which 
we can understand only an act of mercy, with justification, which 
implies a degree of merit that does not stand in need of indul- 
gence. And yet this same writer attaches no idea of merit to faith, 
or indeed to any other act of mind that expresses its acceptance of 
the Gospel ; and he admits that “a man may be thoroughly and for 
ever miserable, although he has this pardon,” or, in other words, 
this justification, from which it would follow, that the man who 
has been forgiven by the Deity, or who has been justified in his sight 
may be “ for ever miserable!” The doctrine of the Hon. Richard 
Hill can hardly be said to exceed this in absurdity and impiety. 

Again, what a parcel of nonsense is emitted from the press and 
the pulpits, from time to time, concerning the Millennium! The his- 
tory of the doctrine connected with this sag has been very 
clearly and satisfactorily traced by the Rev. Michael Russell, of 
the Episcopal congregation at Leith, in a series of discourses which 
were published a year or two ago. The original tradition, common 
alike to Pagans, Jews, and Christians, was, that the earth, as 
well as the moral and religious state of its inhabitants, was to 
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undergo a great change at the end of six thousand years. his 
idea is found more or less clearly expressed in most of the Rab- 
binical commentaries upon the Old Testament. The number of 
six thousand was fixed upon by the Cabalists, because, in the first 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, the first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, which, when used as a numeral, denotes a thousand, 
happens to occur six times. The six days which are said to have 
been employed by the Almighty in creating the world, are also 
looked upon by the same divines as confirming this idea ; each day 
being emblematic of one thousand years, and it was inferred, that 
upon the completion of this period there would succeed a sabbath 
—a millennium of corresponding jength, of rest, and of universal 
happiness. 

As a matter of curiosity, it is worth observing, that this tradition 
makes its appearance in the Sibylline oracles, and other very ancient 
poetical and philosophic writings. Plato quotes it from Orpheus, 
and Plutarch, upon the authority of Theopompus, ascribes it to the 
Persian Magi. Porphyry relates that Pythagoras had brought 
from foreign lands the opinion, that, ‘‘ after fixed cycles or periods 
of time, there will be a repetition of every thing which has formerly 
existed. The same things that have been will be again, and 
nothing entirely new is called into being.” Seneca attributes to 
Eastern authors the dogma that the present world shall be destroyed 
by fire; and Strabo states that a similar tradition had come down 
from the Druidical priests and Etrurian soothsayers—a tradition 
which Sophocles has embodied in half-a-dozen of his magnificent 
lines. Nor is it an idea altogether new to scientific men, that the 
orb which we inhabit, like ourselves, might grow old, and stand in 
need of renovation ; ‘‘ that there were certain indications of an 
established order in physical events, which, in due course, would 
restore the pristine vigour of the elements, and bring back to nature 
the harmony which, it was generally imagined, had been lost or 
interrupted. The number seven was associated in the minds 
of ancient sages, with ideas of a sacred and emblematical character; 
and on this ground it was expected, that when six thousand years 
of toil and disorder should have passed away, the seventh millennium 
would usher in a happier series of events, re-establish the equi- 
librium of the heavenly bodies, invest our earth with a more genial 
atmosphere, renew in its soil the original powers of fertility, and 
cover its surface with scenes of imperishable beauty and delight.”* 

Without going farther into the authorities upon this matter, we 
may mention, that amongst the primitive Christians and Fathers of 
the Church, the belief in a millennium was very prevalent, and 
that they were even generally persuaded, that the sixth period of a 
thousand years was so far advanced, as to bring them within a very 
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few hundred years of the commencement of the seventh. The sub- 
ject was altogether lost sight of after the fifth century, and was not 
revived until the human mind was again set a dreaming by the 
precious influence of the reformation. The Millennarians then were 
more abundant than ever; but, as usual, they divided amongst them- 
selves, and became either Literalists with Mede, or Allegorists with 
Whitby. The former held that, during the Millennium, the Re- 
deemer would appear once more on earth in a glorious and evident 
manner, but without holding converse with mankind. This is not, 
however, quite consonant with the view which the Rev. E. Irving 
has taken of the matter in bis ‘‘ Preliminary Discourse to the 
Translation of Ben Ezra.” We doubt if the reader can understand 


the ebullition of words which this raving mountebank has poured 
forth upon the subject ; but they deserve to be quoted, as a curious 
indication of the thousand and one absurdities which have followed, 
as a natural consequence, from the establishment of the right of 
“private judgment.” 


“These judgments upon the Gentile nations and all the earth, he will 
finish by his own personal appearance in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
those who know not God, and obey not the Gospel; raising those who 
sleep in Jesus, and changing those of the Gentile Church who still abide 
in life; and preserving the mourning Jewish Church, as Goshen was pre- 
served in the plagues of Egypt: And when the promised land shall have 
been cleared of all intruders, and they themselves by suffering perfected 
for the habitation of it, he shall Jead them into it with a mighty and out- 
stretched arm; and sit upon the throne of David, judging, and seeking 
judgment, and hasting righteousness; and send forth the law from Zion, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem ; and rule among the nations, 
and be the Prince of universal peace ; using, in this judgment and govern- 
ment of the earth, his risen saints, who will be his ministers, to execute 
whatever his pleasure is. And thus Satan, being cast out, and the Prince 
of Light, and the Heavenly Jerusalem, the dwelling-place of his elect 
Church, being present, the Jerusalem on earth, with the house of Jacob 
and all the nations, shall enjoy that fulness of peace and joy, that millen- 
vial reign of righteousness, for which we all hope, and pray, and diligently 
labour. This material city, I say, in which the saints shall dwell, and 
from which they shall go forth on their errands, terrestrial or celestial, 
shall bring to the matter of the earth that same assurance of an unchange- 
able beauty yet to be, as the pure body of Christ, that rose to the eternal 
throne, doth bring at this moment to my body, and to the body of the 
Church now living, or mouldering in the grave. At the coming of the 
Lord there will be such a purification of the earth by fire, and ameliora- 
tion of its condition by other means, known, perhaps, to God only, as 
shall realize the blessedness of that Millennial kingdom, whereof some part 
of the delineation is set down above. We interpret the conflagration of 
the earth to be its purification or baptism with fire, and not its annihilation. 
We believe that our Lord shall reign a certain limited time with his ene- 
mies under his feet, that is, in a state of subjection ; and afterwards, that 
he shall reign for ever with his enemies under the dominion of the second 
death; that there will be a period of Satan’s imprisonment, and of Death's 
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subjugation, and of the earth's protection, government, and blessedness, in 
despite of all the powers of darkness; and that after this there will be an 
eternity of Satan’s second death, and Death's second death, and the second 
death of all wicked men and wicked angels, and their fruits of wicked- 
ness; which shall be to the earth an eternity of infallible blessedness, of 
God's immediate presence, of the concentration of his love, of the peculiar 
abode and government of his Son. And that this immortal earth for ever, 
and the redeemed saints inheriting for ever their inheritance that fadeth 
not away, and the Son of God their king, united to human nature for ever, 
shall be for ever the monument of God’s love and mercy to believing 
sinners.—But if these theorists destroy the earth, or make of it their hell, 
for neither of which ideas can | find a single passage in Scripture, and 
against them a thousand ; if they carry off the. race of the redeemed men 
to mingle with, and be lost among the countless myriads of the unfallen 
angels, the whole end of redemption is lost. And the manhood of Christ 
is lost. He is not God and man in two distinct natures and one person for 
ever. And our honour to have all put under our feet is lost; and the 
crowning truth of the whole mystery is lost, which is that God's power and 
love is able from the dust of the ground to create a substance worthy of 
being incorporated with his own eternal essence, and that of the children 
of sin and frailty his redeeming Word and regenerating Spirit can make 
the kings and the priests of the universe. For I have no idea that, after 
the purification and exaltation of this earth, those who passed through 
Christ’s trials and attained unto his glory, shall dwell above in isolated 
blessedness, or be seen from afar like a solitary star in the spangled hea- 
vens; but do conceive that we shall be as it were the heralds of faithfulness, 
carrying in our persons both the lesson and the example wherever we go; 
ministering to all his creatures the profound mysteries of God’s love to his 
faithful children, judging angels, ruling principalities and powers, and having 
all things under our feet, partakers of the prophetic, priestly, and kingly 
throne of Christ. This I conceive to be the mystery of the God-man, 
which is not a phenomenon or appearance made to the earth only, but is 
a reality, a substantial union of the two natures which cannot be hidden, 
but must be known to all creatures in and under heaven. And if this be 
the orthodox doctrine of Christ’s humanity, who can doubt that, under 
Christ, creatures of the same glorified humanity may be stewards of that 
universal kingdom, and that the Saints shall reign wpon the earth where 
Christ for ever reigneth, and from that, as the court and centre of their go- 
vernment, exercise under their king universal government to the end of the 
world.—Why may it not be that the Son may administer the kingdom of 
all the universe, by that race of kings and priests whom he hath brought 
through the same tribulations through which he passed himself? If angels 
be my ministers in this my humiliation, what in my exaltation may I not 
hope to become? 7'he Lord knows I am not ambitious of these dignities, 
and that I write not these things in any ambitious mood. But to justify 
his power and his grace which hath already made me, a worm, to become 
a spiritual member of his eternal Son.” 


Irving, then, it seems, is of opinion, that the Millennium will be the 
commencement of his own reign upon earth ; that angels are to be 
his ministers, nay, that he is to be the judge of angels, to rule over 
principalities and powers, to have all things under his feet, and to 
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share the throne of Christ! One would have imagined that the 
utterance of such unqualified aspirations of ambition as these, 
ought to have warned Irving’s friends to prepare for his reception, 
not upon a throne, but in a madhouse. We shall have a word to 
say presently upon this man’s extraordinary hardihood, in attempt- 
ing to make the world believe that some of his followers have 
received the gift of tongues. In the mean time, let us hear another 
of the living Millennarians of the literal school. 


«« We believe that he shall come as he hath never yet come, in a form 
of glory, the form of adorned manhood, so as to be seen and owned of man. 
Yet such seeing shall be transient to man in the flesh, abiding only to man 
in the spirit—Such his coming shall be at the commencement, not the 
close, of his earthly reign ; that new era of peace and righteousness which 
most Christians profess to be looking for. Yet he shall come while nations 
are dwelling upon the earth in their ancient form, and shall continue to 
maintain their existence in that form during a limited period.—His 
raising of the blessed dead and his changing the bodies of the blessed 
living shal] be simultaneous with the annunciation of his approach, and, 
together with the vengeance then executed upon the unbelieving members 
of his visible church, shall constitute a distinct integral part of his work of 
judging the world. Yet shall there be unraised and unjudged one still ; 
yet shall the earth have a judgment still to undergo; yet shall there be 
temples and services, and an epoch to be waited for.—The restoration of 
the Jewish nation, as a whole, shall be subsequent to, and shall be effected 
in quick succession to, the blessings and cursings of the instant of his 
coming. Yet shall that nation have received a partial restoration before, 
and individuals of the ‘ glorified fulness’ shall have been taken out of it; 
yet shall the joys of Canaan and of the Jew be distinct from that of the spiri- 
tual Israel—Christ’s spiritual empire shall be coextensive with the earth, 
with the world ; yet its seat shall not be earth, though communicating with 
it; his Saints shall reign as well as serve with him, but they shall not jostle 
with the men of the flesh, and, though intermixing when need be, indivi- 
dually, shall be visible only by special appointment and operation.—A 
second apostacy, a second conflict, a second resurrection, a second judg- 
ment, shall follow close upon the sunset of the millennial day; yet even 
these events shall not finish the transactions of earth, which shall survive 
her conflagration as she has survived her deluge.”’* 


The Rev. N. Armstrong, of whose excellent discourse on the 
state of the Church we lately availed ourselves, seems also to be 
upon the side of the Literalists. He says, ‘‘ The Millennium, the 
Church’s rest, will not be until Christ’s personal appearing.”+ In 
the sentiments expressed on the same subject, by the Rev. George 
Bedford,t we may discover the whole of the doctrine of the Alle- 
gorists, who look upon the expected Millennium as the spiritual 





* Vaughan’s Sermon on the Church’s Expectation. 
t Sermon in No. 466 of that exceedingly useful weekly publication, 
entitled “ The Pulpit.” 


t Sermon in Jbid. 
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agency of the Redeemer manifested in a more general submission 
to his laws. ‘‘ It is more likely,” says this preacher, “ that esta- 
blishments of religion will all be overthrown, and a more marked 
line of distinction drawn between the followers of Christ and the 
servants of the world.” It is the opinion of Mr. Russell, (and the 
only one, we think, worth attention,) that there is to be no Mil- 
lennium at all; that the idea of such a period “ originated in a 
Jewish tradition, which had no connexion with the Gospel, and 
ought, therefore, never to have occupied the thoughts of members 
of the Christian church. Mr. Faber, however, assures us that this 
earth is to be destroyed, and the new heaven to begin in the year 
1865 ; and if we should live to see that year terminated, without 
any such changes taking place, then we may be quite sure that 
they cannot fail to occur in the year 1880, for this is a discovery 
which Dr. Hales has made upon “ infallible grounds.” 

Dr. Nolan, of Prittlewell, in Essex, who has a press of his own, 
and a very beautiful one too, for the diffusion of his sentiments 
upon a variety of subjects, has lately given to the public a treatise, 
in which he has not only investigated the time of the Millennium, 
but “ determined its nature.” With respect to the former, it is to 
commence exactly in the year 6001: and as to the latter, the Mil- 
lennium is to be one long Sunday of one thousand years, which is 
to be spent wholly in religious contemplation. People are to die, 
and to be born as usual, but there is to be very little eating or 
drinking, nobody will be sick, but the old are to go out, as it were, 
like the snuff of a candle, though they may, perhaps, have occasion- 
ally a slight twinge of pain. This long Sunday having drawn toa 
close, then the year 7001 is to be ushered in with a complete change 
of scene—the destruction of this globe by fire, which fire is to be 
generated upon the most approved principles of science. The 
learned doctor mentions several of these, but he gives a decided 
preference to the process of destruction, which may, he thinks, be 
put in operation by the decomposition of the ocean. For whereas 
water is formed of a combination of oxygen with hydrogen, any 
power which can separate these elements can immediately produce 
an inflammable gas, the spreading of which will realize the “ burn- 
ing lake” mentioned in the Apocalypse ! 

But we have been hitherto dealing merely with the fringes of 
this fruitful subject. What are the varieties of doctrine, the 
countless religious delusions arising vut of the principle of private 
judgment, to which we have referred, in comparison with the enor- 
mous absurdities recently enacted, and still going on, in the pre- 
sence of crowded congregetions, at Mr. Irving’s church in Regent- 
square? We say Mr. Irving’s church, for we presume that the 
Kirk of Scotland has long since disavowed the doctrines propagated 
by that madman, and cut him and his followers off from its com- 
munion. Prayer meetings are, it seems, held every morning in this 
new Babel, at half-past six, for the purpose of soliciting the Deity 
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to bestow upon the arch-hypocrite and his deluded disciples, the 
gift of tongues, when those who have received the gift by the 
manifest favour of the Holy Ghost, give proof of it by uring out 
a torrent of sounds, which they call a language, but of which not 
one syllable is understood by the “‘ gifted,” or by a single indivi- 
dual who hears them. Nay, the world has not yet received from 
them so much as one written word of their strange dialect, in order 
to judge whether it is of divine or human origin, the dialect of God 
or man. Miss Carsdale, Miss Hall, and Mr. Taplin, are said to 
be the principal exhibitors upon these occasions, the favourite lions 
of this new Bartholomew Fair. They descant occasionally in the 
unknown tongue, and in what they are pleased to call the English 
language also, which, however, becomes, under the influence of 
their sanctity, a tongue almost as impossible to be understood as 
the great unknown itself. We cite an example of these rhapso- 
dies, delivered on the 26th of October last in Irving’s shew booth. 


“Men doubt—they doubt the very being of their God; they dare to 
doubt it—they dare to doubt. The worms of the dust—the worms of the 
dust—the works of his hands they dare to doubt—they dare to doubt his 
very being. Think you that he will arise ?-—-that he will plead his own 
cause ?—that he will plead his own cause? Oh, beware of going on, of 
going on—beware—beware! Know that the Lord he is God; know that 
he made all things; O know it—O know it! You will know it—you will 
know it. O know it now—know it now? Put away your unbelief—put 
away your unbelief. Come to him now—come to him now. Oh, he is not 
known—he is not known! Men do not know what it is to walk before 
him; they do not know that his eye searcheth them; they do not know 
that, at the great day of God, they shall have to give account. Oh, it isa 
fearful thing !—oh, it is a fearful thing !—oh, it is a fearful thing! Oh, 
mock not! Oh, it is your perditition if you mock !—oh, it is your per- 
dition if you mock ! Oh, mock not at your God !—oh, mock not at your 
God!"—The Pulpit, No. 469, p. 169. 


The reader is not to tis 9 that this wild talk is a translation 


from what the same speaker may have delivered in the unknown 
tongue. We have already said that they are utterly ignorant even 
of what they mean when the gift manifests itself in their persons, 
a paradox which Irving explains in this maner:—“ The speaker 
begins in the unknown tongue, and continues in the known. In 
the unknown tongue you have the sign of inspiration—in the 
known tongue you have the sign of revelation. The unknown 
tongue shows that the speaker is under the influence of a superior 
power—a power not his own.”* This mountebank has even had 
the hardihood to declare his opinion that “ the unknown tongue is 
the language of the ten tribes, who were carried away x4 Salma- 
heser, atthe capture of Samaria, and the destruction of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem!” How does he know this fact? Where are the 








_ * Pulpit, No. 468, p. 160. 
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recorded remains of that language? Do they exist upon earth, or 
has Irving received thei directly from heaven ? 

We must intreat the reader to listen to a few of the arguments 
and assertions which this cunning hypocrite (for he has not the 
sincerity to be a fanatic) has sent forth in defence of the miraculous 
gift which he has claimed for his disciples. They are such out- 
rages upon common sense, and upon the sacred Scriptures, that we 
deem it wholly unnecessary to refute them. They carry with them 
their own reprobation. 


“ And how can God meet this state of unbelief that is in the church 
better than in this way, which is by uttering in @ strange tongue to him 
that speaketh as well as to him that heareth, yet having in the church an 
ordinance of interpreters, which I believe he will hereafter impart to us. 

. * * + 


“To every one that crucifies the flesh, and keeps God’s command- 
ments, God has promised the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. And to acom- 
pany of snch men, composing a church such as this we have, the Lord 
Jesus having promised the Comforter, will send him in all his manifes- 
tations in this church. And if you will hear the word of the Lord, not many 
days, not many months, shall pass, until you see the gifts and manifes- 
tations of the church in the midst of us. Although we may well feel that 
the tokens already given are a great encouragement, he will not be slack 
to add more, nor disappoint us in our expectations. 

+ + * + + 

‘* God sends us the things we ask, but it is often in a way we do not 
understand ; though we may be assured he will send it. We asked for the 
Holy Ghost, and the voice of the Holy Ghost is lifted up amongst us, and 
we must not flee from it. 

‘« And here,” says the reporter for the Pulpit, (we quote from No. 466, 
p- 130) ‘ alluding to the persons who on last Lord’s day broke silence, he 
warned his congregation, in order that, if such a thing occurred again, 
they might know it was no brawling in the church, but the voice of the 
Spirit speaking in the tongues. The communication of the Spirit on that 
occasion, when interpreted, was, ‘ Why do ye flee from the voice of the 
Lord? Surely the Lord is in the midst of us. If ye flee now, where will 
ye hide yourself in the day of judgment?’ ‘I say,’ proceeded Mr. Irving, 
‘it is not man that did this; it is the Great Head of the Church that has 
thrust it upon us, and He now waits to see whether we will receive it. Give 
me liberty to expound the word of the Lord; give not ear to the opinion 
of the world, and we shall indeed receive the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The 
tokens we have already received (and to which I myself have been a reverent 
listener for the last six months) afford ample evidence of what we may 
expect.’—He had already preached the approach of the millenoium ;—the 
day of judgment and the Lord’s coming were at hand; and those persons 
who spoke not from their own minds, but from the inspiration of the Lord, 
were sent forth to announce the event to mankind, and to bid them pre- 
pare. ‘ I hope,’ said Mr. Irving, ‘ that God will raise up many of them; 
nay, I am sure he will.’” 


These passages would seem to be quite enough in the judgment 
of any rational jury, to authorise them to deprive the person who 
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uttered them of the right of managing his own estate, if he had 
one. But there are many others of a still more outrageous charac- 
te. In No. 468 of the “ tg oad we find another series of 
Irvingiana upon the gift, which he says has not been received by 
the church in general, but only by a few individuals. 


«“ A few amongst us have—a few amongst us have; and, blessed be the 
Lord, it is the greatest hope of the church.” ‘ The church, at present, is 
just in the state in which the disciples were before the day of Pentecost.” 
«“ We have not in the church (save with those who have been baptized with 
power, and who have exhibited that power in the way in which it was ex- 
hibited here) we have not the power of the Holy Ghost dwelling -in it 
in the speaking of tongues, and in prophecying. That the church wants, but 
need no longer to want, and shall no longer want—yea, verily, shall be 
filled with” !—* The resurrection of Christ I believe, has been forgotten— 
‘I know it indeed—it is a matter of fact. It is the preaching of the resur- 
rection, of the life of Jesus—the preaching of Jesus on the throne of God 
with all power in heaven and in earth, and his union with his body, that is 
forgotten. It is now, I may say, at least six years since I was first led 
into the mystery of this myself, and set it forth in a work I wrote on the 
Incarnation—the mystery of Christ's resurrection, life being in the church. 
Now it is the knowledge of this, the faith of this, the power of this, which 
hath brought back into the church the life of God, the power of God, which 
is now, in different parts of the church, beginning to be manifested ; and 
without this doctrine, with the understanding of it, and the belief of it, it 
shall never come.” 


Here the cloven foot partially appears. We have a glimpse of 
a very small portion of it, unconsciously displayed by the impostor. 
He wrote, it seems, a work upon the Incarnation some ten years 
ago, many copies of which still remain unsold, and this is the 
method he takes for getting rid of those copies, by persuading his 
congregation that the mystery is therein revealed, the publication 
and preaching of which, by him the inspired writer and orator, have 
directly brought about the descent of the Holy Ghost upon his 
flock! They will of course buy upso sacred avolume, and so far the 
object of this speculator is obtained. This is not the only publi- 
cation for the success of which he is éenderly anxious, as we shall 
see by and by. But let us proceed with his discourse. 


‘“ Now then, seeing that the church—as I pronounce according to my 
knowledge of God’s word, and understanding of things—that the church 
is without the baptism of the Holy Ghost, but not mind without the rege- 
neration of the Holy Ghost—the having the gift of the Holy Ghost for a 
new life, for a holy life—the having Christ in us, but not having the power 
of God in us—seeing, I say, this—oh! what is it | am now preaching }— 
lam now preaching to shew to all whom God shall send hither what the 
nature of the baptism of the Holy Ghost is, which doth produce such 


mighty effects as were produced in the day of Pentecost, throughout all 
the Christian churches.” 


Having thus prepared his deluded hearers for the still bolder 
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strain which he was about to sing, the new Evangelist thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘* Now, in my former discourse, I did further set forth upon this second 
chapter of Acts, first, Tne micgury W1nD as denoting the power they 
were to be baptized with. Christ calls it, ‘ The baptism of power.’ «Ye 
shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come,’ and its effect js 
manifested in those baptized with the Holy Ghost in that they speak with 
a power not their own—that there is a power in the word which they utter 
that is not their own. In speaking with the Holy Ghost there is always a 
mighty power; not as people talk, ‘ screaming,’ or any thing of that 
kind ; for it is not the work of flesh at all, but with a most correct harmony 
and intonation, a mighty power, and with an intonation according to the 
thing expressed. If it be judgment which is spoken in this church in 
the hearing of men, to recover men and rouse them out of sleep, that they 
might prepare for the Judge, it is with a mighty voice. Do you awake a 
man who is fast asleep with a whisper, or with an ordinary voice? With 
a mighty voice you awake him; and, if he will not be aroused, you lift u 
your voice more mightily still, and do any thing, rather than let the fire 
come and consume him. This is the reason why, the other night, the Lord 
spake with a voice that seemed as if it would rend the roof. But that is 
not the way the Holy Ghost speaks always. It is often with the greatest 
tenderness, with the greatest melting earnestness, but always with power. 
That is a characteristic always occurring with it. 

“« Then, the second symbol which the Holy Ghost took was the symbol of 
the cloven tongues. Now, that is, speaking with other tongues, a divided 
tongue. Now observe, that is, how it is that many of you have heard in 
this church ; and those speaking with the Holy Ghost do, in general, speak 
with a double tongue—that is to say, the message delivered is this—it 
begins in an unknown tongue, and it continues in the known tongue, so that 
it is exactly a cloven tongue. And the reason of it, if men will be patient 
to examine and consider, is, the unknown tongue—unknown both to the 
speaker and to the hearer—shows that it is another power than their own 
with which they speak—then, the known tongue, being thus ushered in, is 
known to be spoken, not in their own strength, but to be spoken in a 
strength beside their own ; and so, by having part in an unknown tongue, 
and part in a known tongue, having the tongue cleft, which is the symbol, 
you have the proof of inspiration. You have the sign of the inspiration in 
the unknown tongue, and then you have the substance, the message, the 
revelation, the knowledge, the doctrine, or whatsoever God would deliver 
or set forth to you, in your own tongue. I pray you to observe that that 
is almost constantly the way of the Holy Ghost’s speaking. Sometimes he 
speaks without the sign of the other tongue, simply in our own tongue, 
and then it is in a mighty voice. But, in the presence of unbelievers, then 
it pleases the Holy Ghost to give the unbeliever a sign; for the unbeliever 
would say concerning the thing spoken, “ It is only the truth we have in 
the Bible ; and, though it is spoken with a strong voice, what reason have I 
to believe it is any thing more?” But it is more than man’s memory, more 
than man’s composition, so that man’s authority in the message delivered is 
last. But, when the sign is given, it is both in a known and an unknown 
tongue. What, I would ask, brethren, if a foreigner should now be hear- 
ing me, and seeing me speak in the midst of you all, and seeing me full of 
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action, my countenance full of emotion, and every thing indicating that | 
was speaking both with intelligence and with earnestness—what would you 
think of that man drawing the conclusion, because he understood me not, 
that I was speaking gibberish? You would say the man was a fool, or the 
most uncharitable knave that ever was introduced into a Christian country. 
Or, suppose you went into a town of France, not knowing a word of 
French, and heard a man speak with all manner of action, and did not un- 
derstand his words, what a conclusion it would be for you to say it was 
gibberish ! But now, take a person speaking with tongues—we see emo- 
tion, agony, the fullest emotion—we see in the countenance, and in the 
action, that which is most proper emotion—we hear most proper natural 
language corresponding to it; and what think you of the uncharitable per- 
son who should say, ‘** Because I do not understand it, it is gibberish ?” 
Why, it is beyond all things uncharitable ; and more especially when you 
see itis the form the Holy Ghost employs. I think it ought to give the 
subject reverence, to see that the gift of the Holy Ghost does descend in 
this way—it ought to make a man stand with awe. When he sees the 
thing of which the form is written in the second chapter of the Acts, he 
should be reverential. But, when he sees the person is full of action, and 
full of energy, with what he is uttering, it is the most unjust conclusion 
which can be drawn by foolish conclusionists. But we find in the epistles 
to the Corinthians, and in all places of Scripture, that the tongue was not 
known to the speaker, nor yet to the hearers.” 


To all this rhodomantade, we shall merely oppose the unequi- 
vocal language of the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
to which the orator refers, and if falsehood had any shame about 


it, it must be put to the blush, seeing that it is thus completely 
unmasked. 


“1, And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they (the Apostles) 
were all with one accord in one place. 

“2. And suddenly there came a sound from Heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 

“3. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them. 

“4, And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance. 

“5, And there were dwelling at Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out of 
every nation under Heaven. 

“6. Now, when this was noised abroad, the multitude came together, 
and were confounded, because that every man heard them speak in his 
own language. 

“7, And they were all amazed, and marveiled, saying one to another, 
Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans ? 

“8. And how hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein we were 
orn ? 

“9. Parthians, and Medes, Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 

“10. Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about 
Cyrene, and the strangers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, 
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“11, Cretes, and Arabians, we do hear them speak in our tongues the 
wonderful works of God.” 

This, we fancy, is a manifestation of the gift of tongues very 
different from that which the Irvingtonians claim; their new 
dialect is unknown to themselves, and to all the world besides ; 
they might be preaching in it for years without making any body 
wiser or better, or more acquainted than he was before, with the 
‘¢ wonderful works of God,” for neither the English nor the 
French, the Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Russians, Hungarians, 
nor any other nation under Heaven could understand the hetero- 

eneous sounds which these Bedlamites pronounce. We are told 
- the writer in the Pulpit, that 

«« After the Rev. Gentlemen had pronounced the apostolic benediction, 
and the congregation were about to disperse, they were addressed by Miss 
Cardale, first in an unknown, and then in our tongue. She warned the 
auditory of the speedy approach of Christ, and assured them that though 
they might now despise the Saviour, yet they would not do so always. 
The congregation remaining some time after the lady had closed her ad- 
dress, the Rev. Gentleman stated that they need not tarry; it was nothing 
marvellous; the only marvel was, that the gift had not always continued 
in the church.” 

Will it be believed that the real object, in carrying on this 
impious and abominable delusion, is nothing more or less than pecu- 
niary gain? Irving is the editor, and either sole or principal pro- 
prietor, of a periodical publication, called ‘‘ The Morning Watch,” 
the sale of which depends entirely upon the miracles which, 
through the instrumentality of a set of kindred knaves or of fools, 
he is able to fabricate, as so many proofs of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon these devoted victims of his sordid avarice, and 
his infamous hypocrisy. Here, indeed, is a precious consequence 
of the principle of “‘ private judgment,” established by the Re- 
formation ! 

Shocking, however, as these follies may be; disgraceful as they 
are to Christianity, in whose profaned name they are enacted, we 
have still other blasphemies to notice, which spring avowedly from 
the same “ reformed” principle. The book, whose title stands first 
at the head of this article, now lies before us, and we suppose that 
if all the volumes that have ever emanated from human pride and 
weakness were collected together in one library, this would be 
adjudged by any rational jury asentitled to the most eminent place 
amongst the whole, for its extreme absurdity and conceit. It ap- 
pears that the author, whose only judicious act has been the sup- 
pression of his name, published, some years ago, a treatise on 
religion, to which he gave the title of “‘ Beware,” and that awful 
and alarming as that name ought to have been considered, nobody 
criticised his work, and, what is still worse, scarcely anybody read 
it. This he deemed a great misfortune, not to himself alone, but 
to all mankind. So convinced is he that the world is plunged into 
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the most deplorable error with respect to the true interpretation of 
the Scriptures, which was partly disclosed in his former tract, that 
he has now very considerably enlarged his plan, and published his 
“ Revelations” in consideration of ‘ the portending times in which 
we live.’ 

The reader must not be startled at the term “‘ Revelations ;” it 
will form but a very small part of his difficulties in perusing this 
volume. Such supernatural intelligence must be quite familiar to 
the author, for he alludes to his —— of it repeatedly with the 
greatest possible calmness. ‘ You may depend,’ he says, address- 
ing his friend, Theophila, ‘that I would not presume to address 
you on a subject on which so many persons that have been 
esteemed for their knowledge in theology, have failed to give satis- 
faction, had I not been made acquainted with the high Revelations 
which Divine Providence has been pleased to make from the begin- 
ning of December, 1784, to that of the said month in 1787, and 
which seem to me to have thrown a great light on the Trinity.’ To 
whom these ‘ high Revelations’ were made the author does not say, 
but it seems that he was not made acquainted with them until the 
year 1795. To these divine whispers he appeals on all occasions, 
in order to confirm the truth of the novel interpretations which he 
gives to Holy Writ. If you express your amazement at any of his 
positions, you are immediately met with such an explanation as 
this—‘ I am quite confident of it, having heard it from an au- 
thority which it is my duty implicitly to believe.’ From this and 
other similar passages we should be led to infer that the ‘ Revela- 
tions’ were made from on high to the author himself, but that from 
some temporary feebleness of intellect, or other cause, he did not 
perfectly comprehend them for some years. 

Well, what does the reader suppose to be this man’s interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures? What is the result of Ais exercise of the 
established right of private judgment? Simply this, that the 
Bible is in no part of it a narrative of events that have actually 
occurred, but altogether a prophecy of events that are to come! 
‘I have heard,’ says this new Apocalyptician, ‘ from an authority 
which it is my duty to believe implicitly, and to the utmost, that 
the Scripture is a prophecy of things to come ; therefore (!) it must 
be a mistake to consider it partly as an account of transactions 
that have occurred on this globe. The great Revelations, to which 
I have had already occasion to allude, have confirmed me in that 
view of it; in which I have been strengthened also by other things, 
which it would be useless to state at this moment.’ With such a 
person as this, reasoning is wholly out of the question. He would 
stop the strongest argument that ever was clothed in language by 
an appeal to his ‘ high Revelations.’ 

He considers that the Old and the New Testament are to be con- 
strued altogether in a spiritual sense, never in a literal one; and 
to be, as we have seen, exclusively prophetic of events which are 
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hereafter to fake place, and which, as he understands, are indeed 
about to commence in a very few years. Adam, for instance, and 
Eve, have not as yet existed upon this earth. The first man fore- 
told in Scripture ought not to be considered as the natural father 
of all mankind, but as ‘the father of their souls, whom he will 
beget in the knowledge of oneself, and of the true philosophy ; 
giving them a new life, by the sound principles and instructions 
he will minister unto them: the Almighty having appointed him to 
open the eyes of our understanding, and begin our regeneration, 
This more I shall say, there is room to hope, from those Revela- 
tions, that it will not be very long before he will be witnessed 
among us.’ He has found in the “ Centuries” of Nostradamus a 
clear prediction not only of the French revolution, but also of the 
temporary elevation of the house of Orleans to the throne, and of 
the restoration of Charles X.; when the latter event takes place, it 
will be the complete termination of the revolution, ‘ which,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ I understand will be succeeded by the peace there will be 
on earth, when the first man appears upon her ; and without which 
it would be difficult for him to fulfil his mission.’ But lest Theo- 
phila should suppose that her inspired instructor referred to the 
prophecy of Nostradamus as a confirmation of the great ‘ Revela- 
tions,’ to which such frequent allusion is made ; he takes care to 
add—‘ If I have quoted to you Nostradamus’s opinions, it has been 
merely to show you that there have been people who have been in- 
formed that the first man is to come, me 4 not at all with a view to 
support the Revelations that have been made concerning him ; for 
they are of such a nature, that they need the support of no man 
soever.’ 

According to this new Apocalypse then, all men have lived in a 
prior state of existence, which was a better one than that we now 
enjoy; in that state we had a knowledge of the true religion, 
which he calls Eden. Eve means only the disposition to faith 
which God gave to each of us, as a ‘spiritual wife,’ with whom we 
might occasionally consult. But as in such a happy state as this 
we could know nothing of evil, and, therefore, must have been ever 
ignorant of the merciful attributes of the Deity, ‘ it became indis- 
pensable that we should sin, and disobey our creator, in order that 
we might acquire knowledge of them, which we had not.’ Hence 
we fell, and became a degenerate race! Nor can we be regene- 
rated until the ‘first man’ shall come amongst us. As there was 
no division of sex in our prior world, so neither shall there be when 
we are restored to it: we shall all be then re-united, ‘ forming again 
of the twain one flesh or mind as formerly.’ The ‘first man’ will 
be accompanied, however, by a wife, whom he will call Eve, and 
in whom we shall behold a perfect personification of faith. All 
our knowledge is to come from the man, all our faith from the 
woman. The Three Persons of the Trinity are ‘Three Deified 
Spirits,’ who are to be rendered manifest to mankind, each under 
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the form of one of the three capital virtues, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity : they are to assume a visible shape, in order to enable us 
to comprehend more easily the = of a by which we 
are to be again made perfect. ‘ By these Three Persons,’ says the 
writer, ‘ J understand that the supreme spirit is willing to make him- 
self —s known to men.’ The author gives them the usual 
titles of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but he adds, ‘ owing to 
holy instructions that have been given concerning the Trinity, | 
cannot any longer confound them with the self-existent God.’ That 
is to say, the Three Persons of the Trinity have been created by the 
Almighty Spirit, to be partakers of His divine nature, in an especial 
and privileged manner, and to be on earth ‘ His representatives and 
prime ministers.’ The Father will be a deified man, the first man, 
we suppose, already alluded to; Jesus Christ will be his Son, and 
the Virgin Mary will be the Holy Ghost!!! 

When the late Marquis of Londonderry, a short time before he 
committed suicide, paid a visit to George LV., he rambled so oddly 
in his discourse that the King immediately sent for Lord Liverpool, 
to whom he at once said, ‘‘ Either | or Londonderry must be mad.” 
In the same manner we feel a horror in conversing any longer with 
the author of the work before us, for he has so few ideas in common 
with ours, we may truly say that either he or we must be insane. 
If we be in that unhappy state, we have the consolation of knowing 
that a great part of the civilized world is in the same predicament, 
whereas the author of this book of revelations stands alone in bis 
lunacy, if such a verdict should be brought in against him. 

Gracious God ! to what a condition has this country been brought 
by that much-boasted, but all-destructive ‘‘ reformation!” Is it 
possible that the principle of private judgment can be a just one, 
can be of heavenly origin, when it leads of necessity to such out- 
rages upon all religion as those which have been witnessed here 
within the last three centuries? Can that principle be of a divine 
character which authorizes the ravings of a Wesley, the visions of 
a Southcote, the buffoonery of an Irving, and the new revelations 
of the scribe whose work we have just closed? Assuredly, if these 
questions receive a correct answer by an affirmative, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable,- that God is the author of evil, and of the 
greatest evii to which mankind could be doomed. But such a 
conclusion cannot be maintained : it would be blasphemous in the 
highest degree; it would be a severance of the link which binds 
us to the creator, and a violation of the plainest rules of common 
sense. Let us not hesitate, therefore, to pronounce the principle of 
“ private judgment” to be the invention of the common enemy of 
mankind—an invention by means of which he has worked greater 
injury to the cause of Christianity, than he could have done by all 
the other instruments of crime put together, which he has the 
mysterious power of setting in motion. 
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Art. 11.—Adventures on the Columbia River, including the Narrative 
of a Residence of Six Years on the Western Side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, among various Tribes of Indians hitherto unknown, together 
with a Journey across the American Continent. By Ross Cox. In 
two vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and Co. 1831. 


Tue Hudson’s Bay Company, and the North-west Company, having 
for many years monopolized the whole of the trade in fur, a Mr. 
Astor conceived, in the year 1809, a project for getting some part 
of that profitable commerce to himself, by forming an establish- 
ment on the Columbia river, at the western side of the American 
continent. He succeeded in organizing, at New York, anassociation 
which he called the ‘‘ Pacific Fur Company,” and fitted out two 
vessels, one of which sailed in the autumn of 1810, the other in 
1811, with the requisite number of clerks, mechanics, voyageurs, 
as the fur-collectors were called, and an abundant supply of every- 
thing that could contribute to the comfort of the crew and passen~ 
gers. So seducing were the reports which were at first circulated 
with respect to the riches to be acquired by every body, who was 
engaged in this speculation, that many merchants of the first 
respectability solicited appointments for their sons under the new 
Company. The number of applications greatly exceeded that of 
the offices which were to be bestowed. The author of these volumes, 
to his infinite joy at the time, was among the successful candidates, 
Happening to be at New York, he was fascinated with the hope of 
realizing a splendid fortune in the northern El Dorado, for which 
he embarked on board the Beaver, in the October of 1811, full of 
the most sanguine hope. He soon had reason to repent of his 
ambition. Like many other projects which have since captivated 
men’s minds, and vanished into air,-after robbing them both of 
their health and money, this “ Pacific Company” provided only the 
most severe miseries for its numerous servants. Instead of riches, 
many of them found sickness and death, and all of them ruin, in 
the land which was represented to them as overflowing with wealth 
“beyond the dream of avarice.” 

Proceeding round Cape Horn, the Beaver touched at the Sand- 
wich Islands for supplies, and for the purpose of engaging some of 
the natives for the Company’s service ; thence the vessel sailed on the 
6th of April, (1812,) made terra firma in latitude 41° N. on the Ist 
of May, and, coasting alongshore, approached on the 5th, the 
entrance of Columbia river, which empties itself into the Pacific m 
latitude 46° 19’ N., and longitude 124° W. There being a danger- 
ous bar across the mouth of the river, the Beaver found considerable 
difficulty in passing over it, to Baker’s Bay, in which she at length 
dropped anchor, after a tedious voyage of six months and twenty- 
two days. 


Some time being required for preparations, the party, consisting 
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of three proprietors, nine clerks, fifty-five Canadians, and twenty 
Sandwich islanders, were not able to take their departure for the 
interior until the 29th of June. They proceeded in barges and 
light canoes up the Columbia, which is uninterrupted by rapids for 
about a hundred and seventy miles, and navigable for one hundred 
by vessels of three hundred tons. It is thus far a noble stream, 
being seldom less than a mile wide, but in many places varying in 
breadth from two to five miles. The shores are bold, and thickly 
wooded with pine in all its varieties, with white oak, and other 
trees. On arriving at the first fall, the country assumes a new 
aspect, being equally free from rising grounds and timber ; nothing 
is to be seen but immense plains, stretching to a great distance 
north and south, the soil being dry and sandy, and covered with a 
loose parched grass, growing in tufts. ‘ The natives reside solel 

on the northern side; they have plenty of horses, and are generally 
friendly. Here also rattlesnakes are first seen, and are found for 
four or five hundred miles farther on.’ The party now pursued 
their journey océasionally on land, and their provisions having been 
exhausted, they were obliged to feed on horses, which they bought 
for a trifle from the natives. We are afraid that they were also 
sometimes under the necessity of dispensing, after the Armenian 
fashion, with the luxury of cooking, inasmuch as they were often 
without wood or other materials to make a fire. The Indians 
hitherto behaved to them in so friendly a manner, that they threw 
off the armour which they had worn, by way of precaution, against 
treacherous hostility. The author speaks with particular satisfac- 
tion of the conduct of the Wallah Wallahs, as the most hospitable 
tribe he had seen on the river. They had an open air of unsus- 
pecting confidence, and behaved themselves with a degree of 
natural politeness which, to foreign travellers, was more than com- 
monly acceptable. ‘ We visited,’ says Mr. Cox, ‘ several families 
ina village, and the moment we entered, the best place was selected 
for us, and a clean mat spread to sit on; while the inmates, par- 
ticularly the women and the children, remained at a respectful 
distance, without manifesting any of the obtrusive curiosity about 
our arms or clothing, by which we were so much annoyed amongst 
the lower tribes.’ He gives the females a high character for 
chastity, a virtue, unhappily, little known in general among the 
Indian savages. After leaving the territory of the Wallah Wallahs, 
the party subdivided themselves for the purpose of exploring and 
fixing trading posts upon the banks of several rivers, which are 
tributary to the Columbia. The author’s division proceeded in a 
north-eastern direction, their destination being for the Spokan 
tribe of Indians. The country which they traversed was, for the 
most part, covered with a parched brown grass, swarming with 
rattlesnakes. They suffered dreadfully from heat and thirst, it 
being then the middle of August. On the 17th of that month, the 
author happened to separate himself from his party, by an odd 
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accident, which might have put an end for ever to his wanderinvs. 
The face of the country having been much changed for the better, he 
after a hearty breakfast, wandered some distance along the banks of 
a rivulet, and reached a little arbour formed by sumach and cher 
trees. On the opposite bank was a wilderness oy bern haw, honey- 
suckles, wild roses, and currants; its resemblance to a friend’s 
summer-house, in which he had spent many happy days, brought 
back recollections of home, which occupied him so pleasantly, that 
he fell first into a reverie, and next into a sleep, from which he did 
not awake till five o'clock in the evening. ‘ All was calm and silent 
as the grave. I hastened to the spot where we had breakfasted : 
it was vacant. I ran to the place where the men had made their 
fire: all, all were gone, and not a vestige of man or horse appeared 
in the valley. My senses almost failed me. I called out in vain, 
in every direction, until I became hoarse; and I could no longer 
conceal from myself the dreadful truth that I was alone in a wild, 
uninhabited country, without horse or arms, and destitute of cover- 
ing!’ This, it must be confessed, was rather an unpleasant situation 
for a man who had undertaken such an expedition for the purpose 
of acquiring a princely fortune. The valley, though full of fruits 
and flowers, was still not his much looked for El Dorado. 

What was our hero nowto do? In order to ascertain the direc- 
tion which his party had taken, he set about examining the ground, 
and was able to follow the tracks of the horses’ feet for some time; 
but he soon lost them again in a gravelly bottom, upon which their 
hoofs made no impression. He next ascended the highest of the 
hills, from which he had an extended view for many miles around ; 
but he perceived no sign of his friends, or the slightest indication 
of human habitations. The night, with its heavy dew, was ap- 
proaching fast: on account of the heat of the season, he had no 
clothes on save a gingham shirt, nankin trowsers, and a pair of 
light leather mocassins (gaiters) much worn. He had in the 
morning taken off his coat, and thrown it over the back of one of 
the loaded horses, intending to put it on again in the evening ; and 
in the agitation of his mind, on awaking in his arbour, he forgot 
to put on his hat, and it was now too late to think of going back 
for it. Finding near him a field of long grass, he buried himself in 
it for the night, and arose with the sun wet to the skin from the 
dew. He wandered the whole day in a northerly course, and late 
in the evening his heart was ready to burst with joy, when he 
beheld, at about a mile distant, two horsemen galloping, whom he 
knew from their dresses to be of his party. He instantly ran toa 
hillock, and called out to them, ‘ in a voice to which hunger had 
imparted a supernatural shrillness; but they galloped on!’ He 
then took off his shirt, which he waved in a conspicuous mannet 
over his head, accompanied by the most frantic cries ; still they 
continued their course without perceiving him. He ran towards 
them on the wings of despair, but they soon were out of sight, and 
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he lay down quite exhausted upon the ground. In this miserable 
situation, a new terror awaited him in the shape of an enormous 
rattlesnake, which he heard rustling behind him; but he succeeded 
in killing it with a stone, and again found a resting place for the 
night in a bed of long grass. The next day he was, as before, 
without food ; his only nourishment was water. The sun blazed so 
intensely upon his naked head, that he felt sometimes as if his brain 
were on fire. He passed the banks of a lake which abounded with 
water fowl and fish, but alas! he had no means of appropriating 
them to his own use. On the 20th, he discovered some wild 
cherries, upon which he feasted sumptuously ; but before he lighted 
upon them, he was obliged to chew grass in order to appease his 
hunger. On the 21st, he found out a cavern, which he resolved to 
make his abode for the present, as its neighbourhood abounded 
with wild cherries, his plan being to make short journies for two 
or three days all round this spot, with the view of ascertaining 
whether or not he was in the neighbourhood of any path. His first 
excursion from his cavern was unsuccessful, and he returned to it 
for the night plunged deeper than ever in the pond of despair. 


‘I collected a heap of stones from the water-side; and just as I was 
lying down, observed a wolf emerge from the opposite cavern, and thinking 
it safer to act on the offensive, lest he should imagine I was afraid, I threw 
some stones at him, one of which struck him on the leg: he retired 
yelling into his den; and after waiting some time in fearful suspense to 
see if he would reappear, I threw myself on the ground, and fell asleep ; 
but, like the night before, it was broken by the same unsocial noise, and for 
upwards of two hours I sat up, waiting in anxious expectation the return 
of day-light. The vapours from the lake, joined to the heavy dew, had 
penetrated my frail covering of gingham ; but as the sun rose, I took it off, 
and stretched it on a rock, where it quickly dried. My excursion to the 
southward having proved abortive, I now resolved to try the east, and after 
eating my simple breakfast, proceeded in that direction; and on crossing 
the two small streams, had to penetrate a country “ full of dark woods and 
rankling wilds,” through which, owing to the immense quantities of under- 
wood, my progress was slow. My feet too were uncovered, and, from the 
thorns of the various prickly plants, were much lacerated, in consequence 
of which, on returning to my late bivouack, I was obliged to shorten the 
legs of my trowsers to procure bandages for them. The wolf did not make 
his appearance ; but during the night I got occasional starts from several 
of his brethren of the forest. 

‘I anticipated the rising of the sun on the morning of the 23d, and 
having been unsuccessful the two preceding days, determined to shape my 
course due north, and if possible not return again to the lake. During 
the day I skirted the wood, and fell on some old tracks which revived my 
hopes a little. The country to the westward was chiefly plains covered 
with parched grass, and occasionally enlivened by savannahs of refreshing 
green, full of wild flowers and aromatic herbs, among which the bee and 
humming bird banqueted. I slept this evening by a small brook, where 
I collected cherries and haws enough to make a hearty supper. I was 
obliged to make further encroachments on the legs of my trowsers for 
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fresh bandages for my feet. During the night I was serenaded by music 
which did not resemble ‘‘ a concord of most sweet sounds ;” in which the 
grumbling bass of the bears was at times drowned by the less pleasin 
sharps of the wolves. I partially covered my body this night with some 
pieces of pine bark which I stripped off a sapless tree. 

‘ The country through which I dragged my tired limbs on the 24th was 
thinly wooded. My course was north and north east. I suffered much 
for want of water, having got during the day only two tepid and nauseous 
draughts from stagnant pools, which the long drought had nearly dried 
up. About sunset I arrived at a small stream, by the side of which I took 
up my quarters for the night. The dew fell heavily; but I was too much 
fatigued to go in quest of bark to cover me; and even had I been so 
inclined, the howling of the wolves would have deterred me from making 
the dangerous attempt. There must have been an extraordinary nursery 
of these animals close to the spot; for between the weak shrill cries of the 
young, and the more loud and dreadful howlings of the old, | never 
expected to leave the place alive. I could not sleep. My only weapons 
of defence were a heap of stones and a stick. Ever and anon some more 
daring than others approached me. I presented the stick at them as if in 
the act of levelling a gun, upon which they retired, vented a few yells, 
advanced a little farther, and after surveying me for some time with their 
sharp fiery eyes, to which the partial glimpses of the moon had imparted 
additional ferocity, retreated into the wood. In this state of fearful 
agitation I passed the night; but as day-light began to break, nature 
asserted her supremacy, and I fell into a deep sleep, from which, to judge 
by the sun, I did not awake until between eight and nine o’clock on the 
morning of the 25th. My second bandages having been worn out, I was 
now obliged to bare my knees for fresh ones; and after tying them round 
my feet, and taking a copious draught from the adjoining brook for 
breakfast, | recommenced my joyless journey. My course was nearly 
north-north-east. I got no water during the day, nor any of the wild 
cherries. Some slight traces of men’s feet, and a few old horse tracks, 
occasionally crossed my path: they proved that human beings sometimes 
at least visited that part of the country, and for a moment served to cheer 
my drooping spirits. 

‘ About dusk an immense sized wolf rushed out of a thick copse a short dis- 
tance from the path-way, planted himself directly before me in a threatening 
position, and appeared determined to dispute my passage. He was not 
more than twenty feet from me. My situation was desperate, and as I 
knew that the least symptom of fear would be the signal for attack, I pre- 
sented my stick, and shouted as loud as my weak voice would permit. He 
appeared somewhat startled, and retreated a few steps, still keeping his 
piercing eyes firmly fixed on me. I advanced a little, when he commenced 
howling in a most appalling manner; and supposing his intention was to 
collect a few of his comrades to assist in making an afternooon repast on 
my half-famished carcass, I redoubled my cries; until I had almost lost 
the power of utterance, at the same time calling out various names, think- 
ing I might make it appear I was not alone. An old and a young lynx 
ran close past me, but did not stop. The wolf remained about fifteen 
minutes in the same position; but whether my wild and fearful excla- 
mations deterred any others from joining him, | cannot say. Finding at 
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length my determination not to flinch, and that no assistance was likely 
to come, he retreated into the wood, and disappeared in the surrounding 
loom. 

' The shades of night were now descending fast, when I came to a verdant 
spot, surrounded by small trees, and full of rushes, which induced me to 
hope for water; but after searching for some time, I was still doomed to 
bitter disappointment. A shallow lake or pond had been there, which the 
long drought and heat had dried up. 1 then pulled a quantity of the 
rushes, and spread them at the foot of a large stone, which I intended for 
my pillow ; but as I was about throwing myself down, a rattlesnake coiled, 
with the head erect, and the forked tongue extended in a frightful state of 
oscillation, caught my eye immediately under the stone. I instantly 
retreated a short distance ; but assuming fresh courage, soon dispatched it 
with my stick. On examining the spot more minutely, a large cluster of 
them appeared under the stone, the whole of which I rooted out and 
destroyed. This was hardly accomplished, when upwards of a dozen 
snakes of different descriptions, chiefly dark brown, blue, and green, made 
their appearance : they were much quicker in their movements than their 
rattle-tailed brethren ; and [ could only kill a few of them. 

‘This was a peculiarly soul-trying moment. I had tasted no fruit 
since the morning before, and after a painful day’s march under a burning 
sun, could not procure a drop of water to allay my feverish thirst. I was 
surrounded by a murderous brood of serpents, and ferocious beasts of 
prey, and without even the consolation of knowing when such misery 
might have a probable termination. I might truly say with the royal 
Psalmist, that ‘* the snares of death compassed me round about.” 

‘ Having collected a fresh supply of rushes, which I spread some dis- 
tance from the spot where I massacred the reptiles, I threw myself on 
them, and was permitted, through divine goodness, to enjoy a night of 
undisturbed repose. 

‘] arose on the morning of the 26th considerably refreshed, and took a 
northernly course, occasionally diverging a little to the east. Several 
times during the day I was induced to leave the path by the appearance of 
rushes, which I imagined grew in the vicinity of lakes; but on reaching 
them my faint hopes vanished : there was no water, and I in vain essayed 
to extract a little moisture from them. -Prickly thorns and small sharp 
stones added greatly to the pain of my tortured feet, and obliged me to 
make further encroachments on my nether garments for fresh bandages. 
The want of water now rendered me extremely weak and feverish ; and I 
had nearly abandoned all hopes of relief, when, about at four or five 
o'clock, the old pathway turned from the prairie grounds into a thickly 
wooded country, in an easterly direction: through which I had not 
advanced half a mile when I heard a noise resembling a water-fall, to 
which I hastened my tottering steps, and in a few minutes was delighted at 
arriving on the banks of a deep and narrow rivulet, which forced its way 
with great rapidity over some large stones that obstructed the channel. ; 

After offering up a short prayer of thanksgiving for this providential 
supply, I threw myself into the water, forgetful of the extreme state of 
exhaustion to which I was reduced: it had nearly proved fatal, for my 
weak frame could not withstand the strength of the current, which forced 
me down a short distance, until I caught the bough of an over-hanging 
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tree, by means of which I regained the shore. Here were plenty of hips 
and cherries; on which, with the water, I made a most delicious repast, 
On looking about for a place to sleep, I observed lying on the ground the 
hollow trunk of a large pine, which had been destroyed by lightning. | 
retreated into the cavity; and having covered myself completely with 
large pieces of loose bark, quickly fell asleep.’—vol. i. pp. 167--175. 


Here, doubtless, thought he, the most perfect safety was to be 
obtained, for who could think of disputing with him the possession 
of a hollow tree? He was scarcely asleep two hours, however, 
when he was disturbed by the growling of a bear, which he found 
leaning over him with his snout, evidently considering of the most 
effectual means of dislodging this uninvited guest from what ap- 
peared to be the bear’s long established asylum! Our friend pru- 
dently sounded an immediate retreat, and clambered up an adjoin- 
ing tree, while the bear gladly hastened to take possession of his 
own habitation. Settling himself among the highest branches, 
Cox slept through the night as well as he could, and when he saw 
the bear set out upon his usual excursion for food in the morning, 
he cautiously descended, and resumed his journey through the 
woods. Fortunately, in a few hours all hisanxiety was removed, by 
falling in with a well-beaten horse path, with fresh traces upon it 
both of hoofs and human feet. This path he pursued carefully on 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th, when it conducted him to the habitation 
of an Indian family, all the members of which treated him with 
the most affectionate solicitude. He had been fourteen days in the 
wilderness without holding communion with a single human being, 
By their assistance he was enabled to rejoin his party on the 31st, 
to the great delight of himself and of his friends, who had given 
him up asa lost man. Explanations immediately followed on both 
sides, from which it appeared that when the party originally set 
out without him, they were under the impression that he had gone 
on before them; that they did not miss him until after two hours, 
when they sent back messengers in search of him; these he missed 
by quitting his arbour. On the first night, the whole party slept 
within three miles of each other, and the horsemen whom he saw 
had actually been riding about in quest of him. On the third day, 
when no tidings could be had of him, they took it for granted that 
he was devoured by the wolves, and they pursued their way! On 
the day before his arrival his clothes were sold by auction, but the 
purchasers cheerfully returned them. We own that, in perusing 
this strange and romantic story, some doubts now and then sug- 
gested themselves as to its truth in all its parts. Upon this point, 
the author, however, appeals to those of his companions who are still 
living, and he says, ‘although they cannot vouch for the truth of each 
day’s detail, they can for my absence and the extent of my suffer- 
ings, as evinced by my emaciated appearance on rejoining them.’ 
‘I can with truth assert,’ he adds, ‘that I have rather softened 
down than overcharged the statement, and therefore trust my candid 
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readers will acquit me of any intention to practise upon their cre- 
dulity.’ He then mentions the case of a Mr. Pritchard, who be- 
longed to the North-west Company, and lost himself for thirty-five 
days in the woods, where he was at length found. 

‘He (Pritchard) supported himself for some time by setting traps for 
hares, a few of which he took in the Indian manner. He likewise made 
spares out of the hair of his head, with which he caught some small fish ; 
and he also occasionally succeeded in killing a bird. These he was 
obliged to eat raw; and when all other resources failed, he was reduced to 
the necessity of eating grass, and a kind of moss called by the Canadians 
tripe de rocher. He was found by the Indians close to a small stream, en- 
deavouring to crawl upon his hands and feet, in a state of utter helpless- 
ness and exhaustion; and for some days previous to his being discovered 
he had eaten nothing whatever.'—vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 

Having established a trading post at the junction of the Pointed 
Heart and Spokan rivers, the author’s party again subdivided itself 
for the purpose of contending with greater effect against their rivals, 
the North-west Company, in the neighbourhood of whose field of 
action they had now arrived. Cox and a gentleman named Farn- 
ham were appointed to carry on the fur operations amongst th« 
tribe of the Flatheads, as they were called, though their heads were 
not out of the usual form. Attended by twelve men and fourteen 
loaded horses, our author and his companion took a north-easterly 
course in the middle of October, the country being now covered 
over with a thick mantle of snow. Their principal subsistence was 
horse-flesh and boiled rice, occasionally varied by a dish of moun- 
tain sheep, whose flesh resembles in taste our Welch mutton. On 
the 10th of November, they arrived at a small village of the Flat- 
head nation, and were quite charmed with the frank and hospitable 
reception which they experienced. Here they established them- 
selves without further consideration, and erected a log-house, in 
which Farnham settled himself for the winter, and collected 
all the furs which the natives could bring him. Cox returned to 
the Spokan post, where a commodious dwelling-house had already 
been constructed, and where he and his companions contrived to 
spend the winter agreeably enough between hunting, fishing, and 
treading. They lived principally on deer, trout, and carp, and oc- 
casionally killed a fat horse as a substitute for beef. The reader 
will be surprized at the nonchalance with which the author discusses 
the merits of the latter article of food. 


‘Custom had now so far reconciled us to the flesh of this animal, that 
we often preferred it to what in Europe might be regarded as luxuries. 
Foals or colts are not good, although a few of our men preferred them. A 
horse for the table should not be under three years, or above seven. ‘The 
flesh of those which are tame, well fed, and occasionally worked, is tender 
and firm, and the fat, hard and white : it is far superior to the wild horse, 
the flesh of which is loose and stringy, and the fat yellow and rather oily. 
We generally killed the former for our own table, and I can assure my 
readers, that if they sat down to a fat rib, or a rump-steak off a well-fed 
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four-years old, without knowing the animal, they would imagine themselves 
regaling on a piece of prime ox-beef.’ 


The author describes the Spokan tribe as a quiet, honest, inof- 
fensive people. He and his party very prudently abstained from 
giving the Indians spirituous liquor of any kind ; it would appear 
that they are generally of tranquil dispositions, and that ardent 
— shen have the power to render them turbulent and mis- 
chievous. Whenever they happen to be intoxicated, it becomes almost 
impossible to check their savage propensities, and murder is fre- 
quently the consequence. How reprehensible, therefore, ought we 
not to consider the acts of those persons, who introduce among 
these innocent sons of the forest inebriating drinks of any descrip- 
tion! We can perceive no difference between the administering 
such a poison, and the actual perpetration of the crimes to which it 
must necessarily lead. The Indians are all exceedingly desirous of 
obtaining fire arms. The trade in furs is partly carried on by the 
exchange of those effective instruments. For a gun, of which the 
wholesale price in England does not exceed one pound seven shillings, 
twenty beaver skins was the usual price, and the average value of 
these skins could not be estimated under twenty-five pounds. When 
we add that the traders obtained six or eight skins, worth eight or 
ten pounds, for two yards of cloth, which originally cost twelve 
shillings, the reader may form some idea of the enormous profits 
which the company must have realized. The natives, however, 
were perfectly satisfied with the terms upon which the commerce 
was carried on. Though more indolent in hunting, and therefore less 
opulent in furs than most of the other neighbouring tribes, the 
Spokans, nevertheless, have made some progress towards civili- 
sation. 


‘ The Spokans are far superior to the Indians of the coast in cleanliness; 
but by no means equal in this respect to the Flat-heads, The women are 
good wives, and most affectionate mothers: the old, cheerful and com- 
plete slaves to their families; the young, lively and confiding ; and whe- 
ther married or single, free from the vice of incontinence. Their village was 
situated at the point formed by the junction of the two rivers. Some 
houses were oblong, others conical ; and were covered with mats or skins 
according to the wealth of the proprietor. Their chief riches are their 
horses, which they generally obtain in barter from the Nez Percés, in 
return for the goods they obtain from us for their furs : each man is there- 
fore the founder of his own fortune, and their riches or poverty are gene- 
rally proportioned to their activity or indolence. The vice of gambling, 
however, is prevalent among them, and some are such slaves to it that 
they frequently lose all their horses. The spot where 


‘‘ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 


is about midway between the village and the fort, and has rather a pictu- 
resque effect at adistance. When a man dies several horses are killed, 
and the skins are attached to the end of long poles, which are planted in 
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the graves: the number of horses sacrificed is proportioned to the wealth 
of the individual. Besides the horse-skins, buffalo and deer robes, leather 
shirts, blankets, pieces of blue, green, and scarlet cloth, strips of calico, 
mocasins, provisions, warlike weapons, &c., are placed in and about the 
cemetery; all of which they imagine will be more or less necessary for the 
deceased in the world of spirits. As their lands are much infested by 
wolves, which destroy the foals, they cannot rear horses in such numbers 
as the Nez Perceés, from whom they are obliged to purchase them annu- 
ally. They never kill any for their own use, but felt no repugnance to eat 
the flesh at our place.’—vol i. pp. 199—201. 


The breaking out of the war between England and America ren- 
dered it impossible for the “‘ Pacific Fur Company” to send out fresh 
supplies to its servants: negotiations were accordingly concluded 
by which the furs which they had collected, and such of their 
officers as wished to remain in the country, were transferred to 
the North-West establishment; our author was among the latter, 
and continued to assist the ‘‘ North-Westers” in carrying on the 
trade with the interior. In consequence of the difficulties which 
the war interposed in the way of their attaining regular supplies, 
they were occasionally reduced to severe privations ; to horse-flesh 
they had already been accustomed, but we now find our author 
very contentedly sitting down to dine upon the flesh of dogs. This, 
however, is far from being an uncommon article of food in the back 
settlements of America. The animal is multiplied, fed, and spe- 
cially reserved for the purpose. It is said to resemble mutton a 
little in taste, but not so much so as the flesh of the horse re- 
sembles that of the ox. The Flat-heads, amongst whom the author 
spent some time, are much less civilized than the Spokans. He 
describes a horrible scene which he witnessed in their country upon 
one occasion, when they put to death some war-prisoners in a most 
cruel manner. The tortures which they inflicted upon their female 
captives were still more atrocious than those, to which they sub- 
jected the stronger sex, and it is painful to say that the female 
Flat-heads were more active than the men in increasing the ago- 
nies of these unhappy victims. Their peculiar enemies were the 
Black-feet, although they were not distinguished as to the colour 
of their feet from other Indians. When renonstrated with upon 
their barbarous proceedings, they answered that ‘ it was the course 
adopted by all red warriors; and that they could not think of 
giving up the gratification of their revenge to the foolish and 
womanish feelings of white men.’ With the exception, however, 
of this blot upon their national character, they are represented by 


the author as having fewer failings than any of the tribes he had 
ever met with. 


‘They are honest in their dealings, brave in the field, quiet and ame- 
nable to their chiefs, fond of cleanliness, and decided enemies to falsehood 
of every description. The women are excellent wives and mothers, and 
their character for fidelity is so well established, that we never heard an 
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instance of one of them proving unfaithful to her husband. They are also 
free from the vice of backbiting, so common among the lower tribes ; and 
laziness isa stranger among them. Both sexes are comparatively very fair, 
and their complexions are a shade lighter than the palest new copper after 
being freshly rubbed. They are remarkably well made, rather slender and 
never corpulent. The dress of the men consists solely of a long leggings 
called mittasses by the Canadians, which reach from the ancles to the hips, 
and are fastened by strings to a leathern belt round the waist, and a shirt 
of dressed deer-skin, with loose hanging sleeves, which falls down to their 
knees. The outside seams of the leggings and shirt sleeves have fringes 
of leather. The women are covered by a loose robe of the same material 
reaching from the neck to the feet, and ornamented with fringes, beads, 
hawk-bells, and thimbles. The dresses of both are regularly cleaned with 
pipe-clay, which abound in parts of the country; and every individual has 
two or three changes. They have no permanent covering for the head, but 
in wet or stormy weather shelter it by part of a buffalo robe, which com- 
pletely answers all the purposes of a surtout. The principal chief of the 
tribe is hereditary ; but from their constant wars, they have adopted the 
wise and salutary custom of electing, as their leader in battle, that warrior 
in whom the greatest portion of wisdom, strength, and bravery are com- 
bined. The election takes place every year ; and it sometimes occurs that 
the general in one campaign becomes a private in the next. This ‘ war- 
chief,” as they term him, has no authority whatever when at home, and 
is as equally amenable as any of the tribe to the hereditary chief; but when 
the warriors set out on their hunting excursions to the buffalo plains, he 
assumes the supreme command, which he exercises with despotic sway 
until their return. He carries a long whip with a thick handle decorated 
with scalps and feathers, and generally appoints two active warriors as aides- 
de-camp. On their advance towards the enemy, he always takes the lead; 
and on their return he brings up the rear. Great regularity is preserved 
during the march; and I have been informed by Mr. M‘Donald, who ac- 
companied some of these war parties to the field of action, that if any of 
the tribe fell out of the ranks, or committed any other breach of discipline, 
he instantly received a flagellation from the whip of the chieftain. He 
always acted with the most perfect impartiality, and would punish one of 
his subalterns for disobedience of orders with equal severity as any other 
offender. Custom, however, joined to a sense of public duty, had recon- 
ciled them to these arbitrary acts of power, which they never complained 
of or attempted to resent. After the conclusion of the campaign, on their 
arrival on their own lands, his authority ceases ; when the peace chief calls 
all the tribe together, and they proceed to a new election. There is no 
canvassing, caballing, or intriguing; and should the last leader be su- 
perseded, he retires from office with apparent indifference, and without 
betraying any symptoms of discontent, The fighting chief at this period 
had been five times re-elected. He was about thirty-five years of age, and 
had killed twenty of the Black-feet in various battles, the scalps of whom 
were suspended in triumphal pride from a pole at the door of his lodge. 
His wife had been captured by the enemy the year before, and her loss 
made a deep impression on him. He was highly respected by all the wat- 
riors for his superior wisdom and bravery ; a consciousness of which, joined 
to the length of time he had been accustomed to command, imparted to his 
manners a degree of dignity which we never remarked in any other Indian. 
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He would not take a second wife ; and when the recollection of the one he 
had lost came across his mind, he retired into the deepest solitude of the 
woods to indulge his sorrow, where some of the tribe informed us they 
often found him calling on her spirit to appear, and invoking vengeance on 
her conquerors. When these bursts of grief subsided, his countenance 
assumed a tinge of stern melancholy, strongly indicating the mingled emo- 
tions of sorrow and unmitigated hatred of the Black-feet.’—vol. 1. pp. 239 
—243. 


The Flat-heads are subject to very few diseases, for some of 
which they have oye remedies, such as are not to be 
found, we apprehend, in any European Materia Medica. Ordinary 
fractures they cure by tight bandages and pieces of wood tied like 
staves round the part, until the bones grow together again. The 
author gives a curious account of a process by means of which he 
was effectually relieved from an acute rheumatism, by which his 
shoulders and knees were affected. 


‘ An old Indian proposed to relieve me, provided I consented to follow 
the mode of cure practised by him in similar cases on the young warriors 
ofthe tribe. On enquiring the method he intended to pursue, he replied 
that it merely consisted in getting up early every morning for some weeks, 
and plunging into the river, and to leave the rest to him. This was a most 
chilling proposition, for the river was firmly frozen, and an opening to be 
made in the ice preparatory to each immersion. I asked him, ‘* Would it 
not answer equally well to have the water brought to my bed-room ?”’ 
But he shook his head, and replied, he was surprised to see a young white 
chief, who ought to be wise, should ask so foolish a question. On reflect- 
ing, however, that rheumatism was a stranger among Indians, while num- 
bers of our people were martyrs to it, and, above all, that I was upwards 
of three thousand miles from any professional assistance, I determined to 
adopt the disagreeable expedient, and commenced operations the following 
morning. The Indian first broke a hole in the ice sufficiently large to 
admit us both, upon which he made a signal that all was ready. Enve- 
loped in a large buffalo robe, I proceeded to the spot, and throwing off 
my covering, we both jumped into the frigid orifice together. He imme- 
diately commenced rubbing my shoulders, back, and loins: my hair in the 
mean time became ornamented with icicles; and while the lower joints 
were undergoing their friction, my face, neck, and shoulders were incased 
ina thin covering of ice. On getting released, I rolled a blanket about me, 
and ran back to the bed-room, in which I had previously ordered a good 
fire, and in a few minutes I experienced a warm glow all over my body. 
Chilling and disagreeable as these matinal ablutions were, yet, as I founil 
them so beneficial, I continued them for twenty-five days, at the expiration 
of which my physician was pleased to say that no more were necessary, 
and that I had done my duty like awise man. I was never after troubled 
vith a rheumatic pain !’"—vol. i. pp. 249—251. 


Another process is adopted by the Flat-heads for a chronic 
theumatism of some standing. The skeleton of a hut is constructed 
about four and a half feet high, and three broad, in the shape of a 
beehive. This is well covered with deer skins, Some stones are 
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then made red hot, and the patient being placed inside the hut in 
a state of nudity, the stones are thrown in and water poured on 
them ; the entrance is then quickly closed, and in this substitute 
for a vapour bath the patient is confined until he is almost suffo- 
cated. A copious perspiration is thus produced, and the operation 
is repeated until the pains are removed. 

The religious creed of the Flat-heads does not differ from that of 
the Indians in general. They believe in the existence of a Good 
and an Evil Spirit; good men are, after death, to inhabit a region 
in which summer is to smile for ever, and the bad are to be con- 
demned to mountains covered with snow ; but after shivering and 
starving in those comfortless abodes for a certain season, they are 
to mingle with the happy occupants of the Elysian Fields. Their 
code of ethics consists of honesty, bravery, love of truth, attention 
to parents, obedience to their chiefs, and affection for their wives 
and children. They have a traditional belief that the beavers are 
a fallen race of Indians, who, in consequence of offences which 
they committed against the Great Spirit, were condemned to their 
present vo from which they are to be relieved after their offences 
shall have j 
that the beavers have not lost the human gift of speech, and that 
‘they have heard them talk with each other, and seen them sitting 
in council on an offending member.’ | 

As one of those eccentric adventures which sometimes occur in 
life, we may notice among the fresh arrivals which increased the 
party of our fur-collectors, the ‘‘ amiable and accomplished” Miss 
Jane Barnes. This lady had been a bar-maid at an hotel in Ports- 
mouth, where several additional officers of the company stopped 
before setting out for America: one of the gentlemen prevailed 
upon her to accompany him on the voyage, and from being in the 
rank of a serving woman, she felt herself, upon her appearance 
among the Flat-heads, suddenly raised to the rank almost of an 


idol. 


‘ The Indians daily thronged in numbers to our fort, for the mere pur- 
pose of gazing on, and admiring the fair beauty, every article of whose 
dress was examined with the most minute scrutiny. She had rather an 
extravagant wardrobe, and each day exhibited her in a new dress, which 
she always managed in a manner to display her figure to the best advan- 
tage. One day her head, decorated with feathers and flowers, produced 
the gréatest surprise; the next, her hair, braided and unconcealed by any 
covering, excited equal wonder and admiration. The young women felt 
almost afraid to approach her, and the old were highly gratified at being 
permitted to touch her person. Some of the chiefs having learned that 
her protector intended to send her home, thought to prevent such a mea- 
sure by making proposals of marriage. One of them in particular, the 
son of Comcourly, the principal chief of the Chinooks, came to the fort 
attired in his richest dress, his face fancifully bedaubed with red paint, and 
his body redolent of whale oil. He was young, and had four native wives. 
He told her, that if she would become his wife, he would send one hup- 
dred sea-otters to her relations ; that he would never ask her to carry wood, 
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draw water, dig for roots, or hunt for provisions; that he would make her 
mistress over his other wives, and permit her to sit at her ease from morn- 
ing to night, and wear her own clothes; that she should always have 
abundance of fat salmon, anchovies, and elk, and be allowed to smoke as 
many pipes of tobacco during the day as she thought proper; together 
with many other flattering inducements, the tithe of which would have 
shaken the constancy of a score of the chastest brown vestals that ever 
fourished among the lower tribes of the Columbia. 

‘These tempting offers, however, had no charms for Jane. Her long 
voyage had not yet eradicated certain Anglican predilections respecting 
mankind, which she had contracted in the country of her birth, and among 
which she did not include a flat head, a half-naked body, or a copper-co- 
loured skin, besmeared with whale oil. 

‘Her native inamorato made several other ineffectual proposals ; but 
finding her inflexible, he declared he would never more come near the fort 
while she remained there. We shortly afterwards learned that he had con- 
certed a plan with some daring young men of his tribe to carry her off 
while she was walking on the beach, (her general custom every evening 
while the gentlemen were at dinner,) a practice which, after this informa- 
uon, she was obliged to discontinue. 

‘Mr. Mac at first intended to have brought her with him across 
the continent to Montreal; but on learning the impracticability of her 
performing such an arduous journey, he abandoned that idea, and made 
arrangements with the captain for her return to England, by way of 
Canton. A few words more, and I shall have done with Miss Barnes. 
On the arrival of the vessel at Canton she became an object of curiosity 
and admiration among the inhabitants of the “ Celestial Empire.” An 
English gentelman of great wealth, connected with the East India Com- 
pany, offered her a splendid establishment. It was infinitely superior to 
any of the proposals made by the Chinook nobility, and far beyond any 
thing she could ever expect in England: it was therefore prudently ac- 
cepted, and the last account I heard of her stated that she was then 
enjoying all the luxuries of eastern magnificence.’—vol. i. pp. 287—290. 

The author strongly recommends that a number of Mission- 
aries should undertake the task of reclaiming the Flat-heads, 
as well as the other Indian tribes, from their savage habits, and 
struct them in the truths of Christianity. If his advice were 
likely to be followed by any of the British Missionaries, espe- 
cially such men as those who infest the islands of the Pacific, 
we should protest against it, feeling that the Indians could gain 
uothing from such instructors, either by way of precept or ex- 
unple. But we entertain no apprehension upon that score. Mr. 
Vox may depend upon it that there is too much matter in his work 
to deter the British evangelists from making any such attempt. 
The occasional resort, from stern necessity, to horse-flesh and the 
llesh of dogs, would of itself be quite enough to keep those gentle- 
nenathome. What would Mrs. Ellis, or Mrs. Stewart, for instance, 
‘ty to a dog-chop, or to a horse-steak ? No, no—the Missionaries 
will take very good care not to expose their precious persons among 
the Cathlamahs, the Clatsops, or the Chinooks, until the climate 
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shall be altogether changed, and their territory shall be somewhat 
better supplied with the good things of this world.* 

Of this we are quite sure, that there is one small tribe of Indians 
mentioned by the author, to whom a visit from those selfish and 
immoral men, as they very generally are found to be, would be pro- 
ductive of irreparable calamity. e allude to the tribe which he 
describes, as occupying a few hunting lodges between Spokan 
house and the Chaudiere falls. Their lands consist of open meadows 
or prairies, bounded by clear woods, that is to say, woods free from 
tangled shrubs, and are beautifully interspersed with small lakes 
and rivulets. They are a perfectly inoffensive people. Their chief 
is distinguished for his wisdom. He is said to be of the Epicene 
gender, though he prefers the dress of the female sex, which he 
wears with a profusion of Indian ornaments. The upper part of his 
face is quite feminine, as is also his manner of wearing his hair; 
but the preponderance of the masculine character is attested bya 


beard, and a strong voice. The author’s account of him is worth 
transcribing. 


‘This chief possesses a large number of horses, some of which are the 
finest in the country. We purchased a few, and found him liberal in his 
dealings. He is free from the canting hypocrisy so common among Indians; 
and if he finds any of his young attendants tell a lie, or prevaricate in the 
least, the offender is punished by a flogging, and sent home, after which 
no consideration whatever would induce him to take back the delinquent. 


‘ He seldom visited our fort, but whenever we called on him, we were 
received with a degree of courteous hospitality which I never experienced 
elsewhere. He was communicative, and inquisitive, and ridiculed the 
follies of the Indians in the most philosophical manner. Of these he in- 
veighed principally against gambling, and their improvident thoughtless- 
ness in neglecting to provide, during the summer and autumnal months, a 
sufficient quantity of dried salmon for the spring, which is the season of 
scarcity ; by which neglect they have been frequently reduced to starvation. 
He had heard of M‘Donald’s quarrel with the Indians, which he adduced 
as one of the bad effects resulting from gambling, and added, ‘had the 
Spokan been mad enough to follow the foolish custom of your country- 
men, it is probable one of you would have been killed about a foolish dis- 
pute, arising out of a bad practice, which every wise man should avoid.” 

‘He inquired particularly about our form of government, laws, customs, 
marriages, our ideas of a future life, &c. Our answers proved generally 
satisfactory; but the only two things he could not reconcile to wisdom was 
the law of primogeniture and the custom of duelling: the first, he said, 





* By the way, we observe, that in the last number of the North-Ame- 
rican Review, there is a laboured defence by the writer of an article on 
‘Steward’s Voyage to the South Sea,” of the conduct of the Pacific Mis- 
sionaries. We must say, however, that the facts mentioned by Lord Byron 


are worth a whole volume of declamation, and that those facts cannot be 
contradicted. 
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was gross injustice ; and he thought no one but a man bereft of his senses 
could be guilty of the latter. Our knowledge of his language was neces- 
sarily imperfect, owing to which the attempts I made to explain to him 
some of the abstruse doctrines of our religion were rather bungling ; but 
he appeared much pleased whenever he ascertained that he comprehended 
what I wished to convey; and, at the conclusion of our discourse, said he 
would be glad to converse with some of the wise men we call priests on 
these matters, and more particularly on the subject of a future state. 

‘He is fond of tobacco; and the Indians say they often see him sitting 
late at night, enjoying his calumet at the door of his tent, and observing 
the various revolutions in the firmament. On all subjects, therefore, 
connected with the changes of weather, his opinion is deemed oracular, 
and I understand he is seldom or never mistaken in his prognostications. 

‘Although clothed in the garments of a female, I have hitherto classed 
this uncommon being among the masculine portion of the human race; 
and from his muscular frame, bushy beard, and strong decided tone of 
voice, | conceive myself justified in so doing. I never saw him angry but 
once, and that was occasioned by observing some private whispering and 
littering going on in his presence, which he suspected had some allusion 
to his doubtful gender. His countenance instantly assumed a savage 
fierceness ; but he quickly regained his composure on finding the supposed 
offenders had changed their conduct. 

‘His dwelling was covered with large deer-skins, and was completely 
water-proof. The interior was remarkably clean, and spread over with mats. 
In one corner he had a stock of dried provisions, stored in leather and mat 
bags, which, in periods of scarcity, he shared liberally among the tribe : in 
fact, he wanted nothing that could add to his happiness or comfort, and 
possessed a degree of calm contentment uncommon among savages, and 
which would put to the blush much of the philosophical wisdom of civilized 
man.’—vol. i. pp. 362—365. 


The reader is not, however, to suppose that the author’s time 
was spent principally amongst tribes so well governed as that over 
which this extraordinary person presided. The Englishmen had, in 
defence of their property, killed two natives of one of the numerous 
and warlike tribes who dwell upon both banks of the Wallah 
Wallah river. For the death of these men, they all resolved to 
unite in order to obtain revenge; accordingly, a large party of 
them, well armed, made their appearance near the river, apparently 
determined to intercept the further progress of the trading , 
who were embarked in canoes, which carried also several valuable 
bales of goods. Their painted skin, closely cut hair, and naked 
bodies, looked quite ferocious. They refused at first every overture 
to peace, and declined any sort of compensation for their murdered 
countrymen, and preparations were made on both sides for a general 
engagement. In another minute or two the battle would have 
commenced, if, fortunately for the Englishmen, a young and popu- 
lar warrior, named ‘€ Morning Star,” had not made his appearance. 
The scene which ensued is highly characteristic of the effect which 


tloquence sometimes produces, even among the most savage of 
these Indians. 
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‘ An awful pause ensued, when our attention was arrested by the loud 
tramping of horses, and immediately after twelve mounted warriors dashed 
into the space between the two parties, where they halted, and dismounted, 
They were headed by a young chief, of fine figure, who instantly ran up to 
Mr. Keith, to whom he presented his hand in the most friendly manner, 
which example was followed by his companions. He then commanded 
our enemies to quit their places of concealment, and to appear before 
him. His orders were promptly obeyed; and having made himself ac- 
quainted with the circumstances that led to the deaths of the two Indians, 
and our efforts towards effecting a reconciliation, he addressed them in a 
speech of considerable length, of which the following is a brief sketch :— 

««¢ Friends and relations ! Three snows have only passed over our heads 
since we were a poor miserable people. Our enemies the Shoshones, 
during the summer, stole our horses, by which we were prevented from 
hunting, and drove us from the banks of the river, so that we could not 
get fish. In winter they burned our lodges by night; they killed our 
relations: they treated our wives and daughters like dogs, and left us 
either to die from cold or starvation, or become their slaves. 

‘*«They were numerous and powerful; we were few and weak. Our 
hearts were as the hearts of little children ; we could not fight like warriors, 
and were driven like deer about the plains. When the thunders rolled, 
and the rains poured, we had no spot in which we could seek a shelter; 
no place, save the rocks, whereon we could lay our heads. Is such the 
case to-day? No, my relations! it is not. We have driven the Shoshones 
from our hunting-grounds, on which they dare not now appear, and have 
regained possession of the lands of our fathers, in which they and their 
fathers’ fathers lie buried. We have horses and provisions in abundance, 
and can sleep unmolested with our wives and our children without dread- 
ing the midnight attacks of cur enemies. Our hearts are great within 
and we are now a nation! 

‘* Who then, my friends, have produced this change? The white men. 
In exchange for our horses and our furs, they gave us guns and ammuni- 
tion; then we became strong; we killed many of our enemies, and forced 
them to fly from our lands. And are we to treat those who have been the 
cause of this happy change with ingratitude? Never! Never ! The white 
people have never robbed us; and, I ask, why should we attempt to rob 
them? It was bad, very bad !—and they were right in killing the robbers.” 
Here symptoms of impatience and dissatisfaction became manifest among 
a group consisting chiefly of the relations of the deceased; on observing 
which, he continued in a louder tone: “ Yes! I say they acted right in 
killing the robbers; and who among you will dare to contradict me? 

*** You know well my father was killed by the enemy, when you all 
deserted him like cowards; and, while the Great Master of Life spares me, 
no hostile foot shall again be set on our lands. I know you all; and I 
know that those who are afraid of their bodies in battle are thieves when 
they are out of it; but the warrior of the strong arm and the great heart 
will never rob a friend.” After a short pause he resumed : ‘‘ My friends, 
the white men are brave, and belong to a great nation. They are many 
moons crossing the great lake in coming from their own country to serve 
us. If you were foolish enough to attack them, they would kill a great 
many of you; but suppose you should succeed in destroying al! that are 
now present, what would be the consequence? A greater number would 
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come next year to revenge the death of their relations, and they would 
annihilate our tribe; or should not that happen, their friends at home, on 
hearing of their deaths, would say we were a bad and a wicked people, 
and white men would never more come among us. We should then be 
reduced to our former state of misery and persecution ; our ammunition 
would be quickly expended; our guns would become useless, and we 
should again be driven from our lands, and the lands of our fathers, to 
wander like deer and wolves in the midst of the woods and plains. I 
therefore say the white men must not be injured! They have offered you 
compensation for the loss of your friends: take it: but, if you should 
refuse, I tell you to your face that I will join them with my own band of 
warriors; and should one white man fall by the arrow of an Indian, that 
Indian, if he were my brother, with all his family, shall become victims to 
my vengeance.” "—vol. ii. pp. 19—23. 


This harangue quelled all opposition, and matters were then 
amicably arranged. The author was, naturally enough, much en- 
chanted with the speech and manner of “ Morning Star.” ‘ His 
delivery,’ he adds, ‘ was impassioned, and his action, although 
sometimes violent, was generally bold, graceful and energetic. Our 
admiration at the time knew no bounds.’ 

Our author, in the course of his wandering, met with another of 
those romances of real life, which sometimes set the powers of ima- 
gination at defiance. The history of Mr. Johnston is not indeed 


one of a very extraordinary nature, but it will be read with in- 
terest. 


‘ The history of this gentleman is remarkable. He was a memher of a 
highly respectable family in the county of Antrim, and in early life moved 
in the most fashionable circles in Ireland. A circumstance, however, which 
blasted his early hopes of happiness, induced him to abandon his native 
country, and about twenty-eight years before this period he arrived in 
America. After wandering for some time about the continent, he made 
his way to St. Mary’s Fall, where he shortly became a great favourite with 
the Indians, and entered extensively into the fur trade. The chief had only 
one child, a daughter. She was a beautiful and interesting girl, and, 
although sought for as a wife by many of the youthful warriors, she de- 
clined all their offers. Her father was old and infirm, and wished her to 
marry before his death; but still his affection for his daughter was so great, 
that he would not exercise his parental authority in compelling her to 
choose. It soon, however, became apparent that Mr. Johnston was the 
object of her choice. For some time previous, as he told me himself, he 
began to experience the truth of St. Pierre’s opinion, that “‘ man without 
woman, and woman without man, are imperfect beings in the order of 
nature.” On learning, therefore, that he had found favour in the sight of 
this youthful Indian, he at once came to the resolution of rendering both 
himself and her perfect. Her father consented, and they were married 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the tribe. Death shortly after 
deprived the old man of his command ; and Mr. Johnston, whose wisdom 


and courage were highly admired by the Indians, was unanimously elected 
his successor. 


‘Some years after his union with the chief's daughter, an extensive 
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property fell to him in the north of Ireland, to which place he repaired in 
order to take possession. While there, offers of a tempting nature were 
made to induce him to reside in the country of his nativity, but his fealt 
to the “ Lady of the Lake” could not be shaken ; and the moment he had 
finished his business, he hastened back to St. Mary’s. His family consisted 
of two sons and two daughters, and a Miss Campbell, an interesting girl, 
whose father had a few years before been shot in a duel bya Mr. Crawford. 
One son was employed in a public department in Canada, and the other 
was an officer in a local corps. The mother received us ina friendly man- 
ner at the door, but did not join us at the breakfast or dinner table. 

‘ Mr. Johnston has extensive plantations of corn, potatoes, &c., with a 
beautifully arranged and well-stocked fruit and flower garden. During the 
late short war with America, he induced one thousand Indian warriors (of 
whom he took the command) to join the British forces, and rendered im- 
portant services while so employed. 

‘ He suffered severely for his loyalty ; for, during his absence with the 
army, a predatory party attacked his place in the hope of obtaining a large 
quantity of valuable furs, which they were informed he had in his stores, 
but which a short time before his departure he had fortunately removed. 
Disappointed in their hopes of plunder, they burned his house, out-offices, 
&c.; destroyed the greater part of his valuable stock, and carried away 
every portable article they could find.* At the period, therefore, of our 
visit the buildings were quite new, and were constructed with much taste. 
The furniture was elegant, and the library select and excellent. 

‘ Mr. Johnston possessed a highly cultivated mind, much improved by 
extensive reading. He had made many excursions round the shores of 
Lake Superior, and along the banks of its tributary streams, in which 
scientific researches imparted a pleasing variety to the business of an Indian 
trader. His collections of specimens were varied and well selected ; and 
if the result of his inquiries be published, they will, I have no doubt, prove 
a valuable addition to our geological knowledge of interior America.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 300—303. 


Thus it will be seen that the volumes from which we have made 
these extracts, contain an abundance of entertaining as well as in- 
structive matter. The portions of America with which they are prin- 
cipally conversant, have hitherto been but little known to us, and 
no person can be more competent to give an authentic description of 
them than an intelligent and active individual, who, like Mr. Cox, 
spent years in traversing their woods, prairies, and rivers, and in 
residing amongst their highly diversified population. His work has 
no precnees to literary polish, but it conveys a great mass of 
useful intelligence in aclear, fluent, unaffected and agreeable style. 









*«T met Mr. Johnston a few years afterwards in England, and was 
happy to learn that he had succeeded in obtaining from government, com- 
pensation for the losses he had sustained on the above occasion.’ 
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Arr. IIL.—1. Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy. By 
Thomas Cooper, M. D., President of South Carolina College, and 
Professor of Chemistry and Political Economy. Second Edition, 8vo. 
pp. 383, Columbia, South Carolina: Morris & Wilson. London: 
R. Hunter, 1831. 

. The Savings Banks of England, Wales, and Ireland, arranged 
according to Counties; with the Period of the Establishment of each 
Institution ; and the Increase or Decrease of each Class of Depo- 
sitors, §c., since November, 1829, from the latest official Returns. 
By John Tidd Pratt, Esq. London: Hansards. 1831. 


Tue establishment of Mechanics’ Institutions, the diffusion of 
cheap science and literature, and the wider spread of education 
among the operative members of the community, have of late years 
combined, with a variety of political circumstances, to raise into 
notice, both in this country and America, a class of men who had 
not previously taken any considerable part —— affairs. The 
mechanics in both countries have now been for some time accus- 
tomed to discuss, in societies which are exclusively confined to 
their own ranks, questions of the first importance, relating not 
only to the conduct of the government, but also to every branch 
of the constitution of the state ; and we believe that we are not far 
wrong in asserting that they have already established, to their own 
satisfaction at least, a code of principles, chiefly based upon their 
views of their own interests, which they are aspiring and, indeed, 
confederating to carry into effect by all the means that are within 
theirreach. In America they have, to a certain extent, succeeded 
in getting those principles not only represented in the Congress, 
but actually interwoven with the law. It is to the school of the 
mechanic political economists, such as Skidmore, Thompson, Ming, 
Byllesby, and Hodgskin, and to the men whom they influence by 
their writings and the exertions of their coadjutors returned to Con- 
gress, that the Union owes the famous Tariff, which compels the 
Americans, in order to protect their own artisans, to buy an inferior 
article for double the price at which they might purchase a much 
superior article from England. 

It is to the same school (and similar notions are beginning to pre- 
vail in this country) that we must trace the singular doctrine, that 
the labour of the mechanic is the sole origin of national wealth ; 
that capital, whether in the form of raw material, utensils, land, or 
money, is of itself unproductive ; that it can be made valuable only 
by the hand of the operative; and that without his assistance it 
would be a burthen, not an enjoyment to its possessor. From this 
fundamental principle the conclusion is drawn, that the mechanic 
does not receive for his labour a fair proportion of that national 
wealth which he is thus the chief, if not the sole, instrument in 
producing ; that he ought to take a much higher rank in the esti- 
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mation of society than that which is generally conceded to him: 
that he should in fact hold equal rank with his fellow citizens of 
the highest order; that the wealth gained by the capitalist in the 
way of profit does not belong to him, but nm to have been 
handed over to the mechanic by whose skill and industry it was 
created, and that therefore the time has at length arrived, when 
the wealth thus fraudulently acquired ought to be distributed, ac- 
cording to the equitable rule which this doctrine manifestly 
suggests. 

Proceeding upon the assumption, that all accumulations of capital 
at present in the hands of its possessors ought to be divided in the 
manner we have mentioned, the “ working classes,” as they have 
called themselve, are, both here and in America, taking the most 
active, though ill-directed steps, for bringing about such changes 
in the constitution of the respective governments, as may be best 
calculated to forward their own immediate purposes. Hence the 
elevation of General Jackson to the presidency, the late radical 
change in his cabinet, and the present ultra democratic complexion 
of the Congress in one country ; hence the numberless penny pub- 
lications, the frequent meetings of the mechanics, their separate 
political unions, their speeches upon the superlative value of 
labour, their propositions for the abolition of all hereditary rights, 
and their undisguised demands for a republic in the other. 

We would not be understood as entertaining any desire to paint 
this novel state of things in exaggerated colours: it is quite pos- 
sible that we may have mistaken some of the arguments which 
have sprang from this new school, and that we have not rightly 
comprehended their ultimate tendency. If so, we are open to 
correction. But,as at present advised, we believe that we have 
explained the leading points of their doctrine in accurate, and at 
the same time in the most dispassionate, language. We may add, 
that we consider it as the mere first fruit, the primary ebullition of 
the intellectual advancement which has been recently made by the 
operative members of the community in both countries. It is not 
at all unnatural that men, who had for many years been hemmed in 
by various barriers within the circles of labour, joined to compara- 
tive ignorance, should, upon their emancipation from their former 
condition of mental lethargy, dash their chains from around them 
with strong feelings of exultation. It was in fact frequently pre- 
dicted, that the very objects which they are now endeavouring to 
achieve, would be the first to which they would turn all their 
attention when they should be improved by a superior education ; 
and it may be remembered that this was one of the many argu- 
ments which were used at the time against Mechanics’ Institutions, 
and against the general diffusion of education among those, whom, 
in the way of description, we must call the lower orders. Give 
them the means of learning to read and write, and acquire and 
propagate knowledge, it was said by the Bankeses and other enemies 
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of popular education, and you arm them at once against law, and 
order, and society. They will universally combine, it was added, 
for obtaining a general distribution amongst themselves, not onl 
of the church property, but of the estates of the nobles and the 
wealth of the capitalists, and they will assume into their own hands 
the whole control of the state. 

We have not the slightest apprehension, however, that things 
will ever, in this country at least, reach to such a condition as 
that. We entertain great doubts whether even the immature ideas 
which are at present communicated to the public upon this subject, 
either in speeches or writings, are approved of generally by the 
mechanical portion of our population. They are the aspirations 
of a few, acquiesced in, perhaps applauded to a considerable extent 
by their fellow-labourers; but they are the indications merely of 
the imperfect stage of education at which those individuals have as 
yet arrived, and we look for their correction, not to the govern- 
ment or the laws, but to the more advanced stage of instruction 
towards which those classes are making rapid progress, as well as 
the good sense which they generally possess, even beneath the angry 
declamations into which they may be occasionally betrayed. When 
they begin really to understand their own interests and rights, and 
put aside the clouds of vanity in which they are at present involved, 
they will also see that there are other classes in the state which 
have rights as well as they: that if the mechanics claim rights 
which do not belong to them, there are others who may set up 
similar pretensions; that from such conflicting elements nothing 
could ever arise but bloody civil wars, one or two years of which 
would put an end for a while to all occupation for labourers 
of every kind, and thus impose upon them and upon their families 
the most dreadful privations—such indeed as would materially thin 
their ranks by death, and reduce the survivors to the condition 
of mendicants. 

We wish that in describing the mechanics and others of our 
fellow-subjects, who earn their bread by their industry, we could use 
some other phrase than that of the “‘ working classes.” In the 
first place, we object, as a matter of statistics, to the arrangement 
of any set of men in this country (the peers alone excepted) in 
a particular caste or subdivision of society. We think that it is not 
warrantable, either by the habits or laws of this country, to say 
that the artisans, for instance, in metal and leather, in earthenware 
and glassware, and cloths, and cottons, are of necessity members 
of one and the same class. It would appear, in our opinion, to be 
a degradation of those ingenious and enterprising persons so to 
consider them, for it would imply that they can have no means 
of rising beyond their original situation, and of ever mixing with 
the other ranks of the community. We need hardly say that there 
is no situation, the throne alone excepted, which is not open to the 
talent and ambition of individuals in England, no matter from 
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what ranks they may have sprung. Usage has indeed rendered the 
phrase so familiar, that we cannot now dispense with it. At the 
same time we must observe, that there is no authority even in that 
usage, for giving to the description, the ‘ working classes,” an 
invidious meaning, as if the object were to separate them from 
their fellow subjects, with the view of condemning them to a sub- 
ordinate condition, but little removed from that of slavery. The 
phrase cannot in this country be justly considered to import any 
such thing, and none but designing and mischievous persons can 
give it so odious a construction. hey would confine it to the 
labourers who receive weekly wages for working at the merely 
mechanical employments, whereas in truth it ought to be equally 
applied to the ministers, the active members of both Houses and of 
the learned professions, to literary men, bankers, merchants and 
their clerks, who work generally much harder (the mental character 
of their labour being considered) than any set of mechanics in any 
part of the world. 

Taking the phrase, however, as. one of convenience, the neces- 
sity for which arises out of the inadequacy of our language to 
supply one of precise propriety, we must candidly tell the persons 
who are familiarly designated as the ‘‘ working classes,” that in 
endeavouring to set the value of their labour above that of the 
capital which gives employment to it, they are erecting:a theory 
which has no foundation in truth, and which, if it were universally 
established, would be the immediate cause of their own ruin, both 


as a political and a social body. Mr. Cooper has put this point 
with admirable clearness and unanswerable force. 


‘ Price is the remuneration paid by the purchaser of the commodity, for 
exchangeable value conferred on any raw material, by means of capital, 
skill, and labour. Let us take cotton, converted into a piece of shirting. 

To make this piece of shirting the land is wanting to sow the seed; the 
seed is wanted to be sown. Can the labourer produce cotton without land 
and seed? No, The land and seed then are as necessary as the labour. 
Who owns the land and seed? The labourer? No, the capitalist. Has 
the labourer a right to go to the owner of the land and seed, and say, | 
want to sow cotton, give me your land and seed, to enable me to do so 
for my own benefit and emolument ? 

‘ Has not the land owner a right to say no; do as I have done; save 
out of your earning for twenty years ; deprive yourself of comforts that you 
may be enabled to buy land for yourself, and use your own land thus pro- 
cured. Oh! but you cannot get cotton (says the labourer) without your 
land is worked and the seed sown; the cotton produced will be the result 
of my labour. Very well, saysthe land owner, let us see if your labour 
alone will produce cotton without land and seed. Moreover, who is to give 
you and your family food and clothing till the cotton is fit for market ? 
Who is to find the gin to gin it, the bagging to pack it, the waggons and 
horses to send it to market? Have you got them? Are not all these as 
paseneery to the production of the raw cotton in a saleable state, as your 
abour ? 
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‘Then again ; whose labour paid for that steam engine and machinery ? 
Was it yours? What right have you to benefit by the labour of another 
man, without paying him a reasonable compensation? If you wish to work 
and earn your living by making use of the result of my past labours and 
savings, pay me a reasonable proportion of the price the article sells at, 
and take the rest yourself. What that shall be depends on our bargain ; 
if you do not like my proposals, let me alone and work elsewhere. 

‘ What answers can be given to these questions? Messrs. Hodgskin, 
Thompson, Byllesby, Messrs. Al. Ming, Tho. Skidmore, and the Mechanic 
Political Economists, shun them. Let us have a reply; a full and sa- 
tisfactory one must be given, before the present state of things can be 
changed. No man will work and save if another can take from him his 
earnings and his savings without compensation. No man will be a mem- 
ber of a community, where industry is to be robbed by force. Either it is 
worth the while of the operative to work upon the proposed conditions, or 
itis not; if not, let him seek employment elsewhere. 

‘ Well, says the operative, the labourer—here I am, able and willing to 
work ; if the laws of society will not find me reasonable subsistence for rea- 
sonable labour, I am an outcast, an outlaw; I am left to starve, and 
punished with the worst of deaths, without being in any manner in fault. 

‘ The capitalist replies; how came you here? Either your parents fixed 
you here for their convenience, or you came here for your own. Did / 
bring you into existence? Did J contract to find you employment? Am 
I to maintain, by my own labour, and out of my own savings, all the per- 
sons who need employment? Did not your present existence here, take 
place without my procuration or concurrence—without my knowledge ? 
Did you not come here, do you not stay here, of your own accord—for 
your own benefit? Is that a reason why you are entitled to seize upon the 
fruits of my labour? Am I to be deprived of my property, robbed and 
punished, because your parents were thoughtless? Receive cnperens on 
my terms, or use your skill and strength where you please, elsewhere. 
The choice is in your power.’—pp. 350, 351, 

The “ working classes” lay great stress, and not, we must 
confess, undeservedly, upon the intellectual acquisitions which 
they have made. For those acquisitions we give the mechanics full 
credit, and we trust that every succeeding year will see their 
knowledge increased. We have frequent occasion to admire the 
ingenious and perfect manner in which they perform the various 
tasks assigned to them, the beautiful productions which they finish 
in silver and gold, in glass and earth, iron, steel, wood, and other 
materials upon which their time is expended. Nay, we have seen 
some excellent compositions from their pens, and have heard very 
admirable discourses from their lips, sriocng political sagacity 
and information of no common order. But it should be considered 
by the artificers of the country, that they must of necessity destro 
their present opportunities of advancing themselves in the world, if 
they set up Sack visionary claims as a class as those to which we 
have alluded. How can they cultivate their intellects unless they 
have leisure for that purpose, and how can they have leisure unless 
they have the means of earning subsistence, upon which they can 
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draw in the hours devoted to mental pursuits? It is clear that there 
must be capital accumulated somewhere, in order to provide them 
with remuneration for their labour. But if they succeeded either 
by spoliation to distribute that capital, or by tumultuous proceed- 
ings to drive capital out of the country, where are they to look for 
occupation? Who is to pay them their wages? A few, perchance, 
might. be iniquitously enriched by a system of confiscation, but the 
great body of the existing mechanics would be worse off even than 
they are now, and their children would be doomed to irreparable 
misery. 

The acquisition of wealth is the great object of industry ; it is 
the very shivet which the supporters of the doctrine we are com- 
batting have in view. But if it is to be rendered insecure in the 
hands of those who have earned it by their honest exertions, if it is 
to be liable as soon as it is accumulated to be distributed amongst 
those who have not earned it, what becomes of the incentives to 
labour and to enterprise? Who would undergo the toil of the ad- 
vocate or the physician, the merchant or the banker; who would 
send out commercial expeditions to distant countries, and import in 
return the products of those countries, if, upon gaining a fortune by 
industry and enterprise, they should be obliged to surrender it to 
the mechanics, or to any other set of men, no matter to what class 
they might belong? Stated in this manner, the proposition is mon- 
strous, and tends directly to dissolve the whole frame of society. 
And yet it is for neither more nor less than this proposition, that 
the mechanic schools of political economy contend! Here again 
we may listen with great advantage to the arguments of Mr. Cooper. 


‘ Without wealth enough to afford leisure, there can be no cultivation 
of intellect ; without wealth there can be no pursuit of knowledge, no do- 
mestic libraries, no apparatus for scientific investigation, no expensive 
experiments, no public improvement by means of the voluntary pursuits of 
individuals who dedicate themselves to knowledge—men to whom the world 
is indebted for all it knows. These plans of mediocrity and equality, where 
every man is to have a mouthful of knowledge, and no man a belly-full, 
are the dreams of presumptuous ignorance—of persons who know not the 
biography of the benefactors of the human race. 

‘ Throughout the whole of this book I have laboured to show, that from 
wealth which industry produces, frugality must save; that this saving is 
capital, which has no other means or source of existence; that capital seek- 
ing employment, is the parent of all demand for labour; that demand for 
labour alone produces wages ; that subsistence is the fruit of wages; and 
population of subsistence. Hence, there is no proposition in Euclid more 
demonstrable, than that subsistence and population depend exclusively on 
industry and frugality. But where is the use of industry and frugality, if 
those who exercise these virtues have no right to dispose of the property 
which results from them ? 

‘ Again. These lectures are principally designed for young men ; but 
others, I hope, will be found to read them. I ask the reader then, are you 
a parent? For whom do you work and save, and practice self-denial? For 
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yourself? No, you do not—you do all this not for yourself, but for your 
offspring ; for the widow and the children whom your death throws u a 
careless world, deprived of your protection ; it is for those who are dearer 
to you than you are to yourself, that you thus become and continue a valu- 
able and productive member of society. If you had none of these to care 
for, would you labour and accumulate to leave wealth behind you when you 
leave this world? Would not your motto be, let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die—dum vivimus, vivamus ? I am a parent, and | know 
the answer. 

‘ What then are we to think of these notable reformers, who would im- 
prove society by destroying the very strongest of all motives to industry— 
frugality and accumulation? And by direct and inevitable consequence, 
the great, indeed, the only source of permanent population and comfortable 
subsistence? For it is undeniable that these depend exclusively on uecu- 
mulated capital. Is it thus the poor are to be benefitted ? 

‘But I know of no remedy for these (to me) most manifest errors, 
both of talent and of ignorance, but free discussion, more extended infor- 
mation, and of course a more extended system of national education, 
for those who will honestly entitle themselves to it. But as to perfect 
equality between human beings—nature has denied it, and human pro- 
visions cannot establish it. Men are born with difference in bodily strength, 
in mental capacity ; differences that operate on every circumstance in life 
to which they are subsequently exposed, and which daily increase the 
distance between man and man. These cannot be obviated or eradicated. 
All that society can do, is to throw no unfair and artificial obstacles in the 
way of honest exertion; and to take care that industrious effort shall have 
fair play. 

‘1 am glad, however, to see the publication of these reformers, they will 
elicit useful inquiry. The evils that press on the great mass of population 
in every modern society, call aloud for discussion and investigation ; we 
must fairly listen to proposals of every kind, But I think it will be difficult 
for the advocates of a division of property, to give a satisfactory reply to 
the strong objections to which this proposal is liable.’—pp. 353, 354. 


This reasoning seems to us quite unanswerable. But, it is said, 
all men are born “ free, equal, and independent,” and they ought 
to have equal rights to whatever may be conducive to their happi- 
ness. It is, indeed, true, that all men are born free in England, so 
far as civil liberty is concerned, but it is not true that either in 
this country, or in any other, men are born equal and independent, 
except in the sense of civil equality and independence ; that 1s to 
say, equal protection from the law. The law does not create and 
bestow wealth upon one man more than upon another, but it guards 
the wealth of all, and secures it from spoliation, The law does 
not, and cannot, control the circumstances, which, in society, give 
rise to variety of occupations, and which must, in every large com- 
munity, produce very considerable varieties in the condition of 
men. If all were born equally rich, still there would be divisions 
arising from the preponderance of talent, and activity, and per- 
sonal character ; but there would be no husbandmen to cultivate 
the earth, no tailor to make clothes, no masons to build houses, 
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and we should all starve, and go naked, and houseless. If all be 
not born equally rich—and who is to blame if they be not ?—then the 
divisions amongst men must be still more broadly marked ; some 
must be richer than others, some must labour in order to acquire 
wealth, and those who do not succeed must still labour to earn a 
subsistence. In this respect, therefore, there must be a perpetual 
inequality amongst mankind. And as to men being all born inde- 
pendent, it is an absurdity. We are none of us personally inde- isla 
pendent of our fellow creatures. The moment we are launched into , 
this world, we are dependent for care, and food, and clothes, and mut 
cleanliness, upon our parents or their servants, As we grow up, we that 
are dependent upon our teachers for instruction ; in the professions, has 
or trades, or other occupations, when placed in a situation in which we ts 
are to earn our own subsistence, we are dependent upon those who whi 
give us employment ; shopkeepers depend upon their customers, the | 
mechanics upon those who pay them their wages. Even the rich pt 
cannot be said to be personally independent, for they would 9 
be without the luxuries, the comforts, and the common neces- 
saries of life, unless the poorer classes laboured for the money 
which the rich have at their command. There never was yet a 
state of society in which men could by possibility live in perfect 
personal equality and independence; and we may venture to say 
there never will be, for the thing is utterly impossible. The failure 
of all the plans of co-operative communities, which were erected 
upon the theory of equality and independence, places this position 


before'the world in the shape of a fact ascertained by actual experi- inter 
ment, independently of the general reasoning by which it can be am 


demonstrated, as clearly as any proposition in mathematics. ra 

‘ All men are said to be “ born free, equal, and independent.” 1 know ‘Y 
of no sense in which this ever was, or is, or can, or will be true. 

‘Is a puling infant born free? If so, in what sense do you use the 
word? Leave him free from despotic controul for a few hours, and he dies. 

‘ Are all infants born equal? Equal in what? In size, in health, in 
strength, in mental capability? Can it be truly asserted that any two 
infants, from the beginning of time to the present day, ever were born 
exactly equal in any on these respects? Does Nature make no diffe 
rences ? 

‘ Independent ; of what and of whom? Does not the very existence of 
an infant depend each moment on the fostering care of others ? 

‘ At what time then do they become free, equal, and independent? At 
the age of 21 or of manhood? Are they not every where, have they not unless 
been at all times, and will they not ever be dependent on, subject to the tions 
controul of the community of which they happen to be then members ’ be no 
Are any two men equal in strength, or in mental capacity, or in educa- perma 
tion? Do the various circumstances to which two persons are liable to be from | 
exposed make no difference between them? A child, for instance, edu- wrong 
cated till the age of 30, among the priests of Jaggernaut, and another is ineg 
among the Scavans of Paris, or the Quakers of Philadelphia? Why then their e 
do we use these vague and unmeaning terms; or, if they have meaning, society 
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what is it but a false one? Nature has denied that they ever were or ever 
can be trae ; and the accidents and circumstances to which all human beings 
are exposed from their birth to any given period of their lives, equally 
forbid these phrases to be true. 

‘Rights. Unalienable, indefeasible rights. 

‘We are now talking of rights as between a man and his fellow men; 
for what are the rights of a man who lives by himself on an inaccessible 
island ? 

‘ Let a state of nature be supposed, without any such thing as a com- 
munity among the persons in question. Then | say the law of nature, is 
that law which pervades all nature; the law of the strongest. No man 
has any rights but such as depend upon his relative force of body or force 
of mind. The universal law of nature is, the law of force. That law b 
which we subjugate the horse and the bull; castrate them to break their 
spirits, or to render the flesh more tender when we kill and eat the bull in 
the form of an ox. So we tame the horse by the same merciful operation ; 
deprive him of his natural liberty, and work him hard till he dies. By 
what right do you commit these injuries? The right of the strongest. 
Those valuable members of society, sportsmen and country gentlemen, 
hunt and fish, and put inferior (weaker) animals to torture and to death, 
partly for food, chiefly for amusement. By what right, I ask? By the 
right of power. Is there any other ? 

‘ When the inconvenience of these perpetual struggles of force against 
force come to be felt, then, and not till then, communities are formed, to 
prevent depredations of property, and the personal conflicts to which such 
attempts would naturally give rise. By degrees men would find it their 
interest to live together, upon certain terms agreed on for mutual defence 
and common convenience, and enforced by the combined power of the 
society thus formed. Here, and here first, commence political rights ; 
their foundation being public utility. 

‘What then is right? That which is ordained, commanded, directed— 
or, according to Horne Tooke’s just notions, rectum, directum, from 
regere, dirigere. All of which would be as void of meaning as of use, 
unless accompanied by the power, the force of the society; which super- 
seding and controuling individual force, thus ordains. This power or 
force, is what jurists call the sanction of the law; and they agree that a 
law is nugatory unless thus sanctioned. Always recurring of necessity to 
this primary law of nature, the law of the strongest. All jurists, for instance, 
agree, that if two shipwrecked men are seated on one plank, which will 
not safely hold them both, the strongest may push off the weakest. In- 
dependent of civil society then, no such thing as right exists; they relate 
to, and are, the very creatures of society; the phrase has no meaning 
unless with this reference; they are what society acknowledges and sanc- 
tions, and they are nothing else. It is true a majority may, and, if there 
be no check, always will, oppress a minority. Ignorance of the real and 
permanent interest of the society may prevent that which is really expedient, 
from being acknowledged as right; and may dictate what is absolutely 
wrong; that is, may dictate through ignorance what, as a permanent rule, 
‘sinconsistent with the public good. Still it will be true that rights owe 
their existence exclusively to society, they are relative in their meaning to 
“ciety, and they depend on the sanctions with which society accompanies. 
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them. That which society refuses to acknowledge or sanction is not a 
right; it has no character of a right.’-—pp. 360—362, 


Among the rights claimed by the mechanic school of political 
economy, is that of universal suffrage in the election of members of 
the legislature: they say ‘the legislature” in America, because 
both branches, the Senate and Congress, are elective: here the 
right is demanded in the election of members of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. We fully agree with Mr. Cooper in opinion, 
that natural rights are mere nonsense. There can be no rights 
but those which are ordained by society. At the same time, it is 
perfectly competent to men to say that society, or the legislature 
representing society, and wielding its power, ought to shall ordi- 
nances conferring upon the community at large, or a portion of it, 
certain rights, which they might deem conducive to the general 
welfare; and in this point of view, we may consider the demand 
that is not as yet, but will very soon be, made in this country for 
universal suffrage. 

And, undoubtedly, if it were likely that the concession of the 
elective franchise to all men of matured age and sound mind, un- 
tainted by crime, would conduce to the general welfare of this 
empire, there would be no good reason why it should not be 
granted. The franchise should not be a privilege confined to a 
few, if by giving it to the many the interests of the whole might be 
best secured. It is impossible to foresee what may happen here- 
after: it may be, for aught that we know, that education, and 
knowledge, and personal freedom, may be so extensively diffused, 
that all men of the description mentioned, might be safely, and even 
usefully, admitted to the franchise. But viewing the present con- 
dition of our dense population, their general poverty, ignorance, 
and dependence, they would, if they possessed that right, use it 
for one of two purposes. Either they would use it as their em- 
ployers might baka them, or in opposition to the will of those 
upon whom they are dependent. If they acted in the former way, 
they would be but so many additional instruments in the hands of 
wealth, which already possesses and wields too many; if they acted 
in the latter way, they would eventually effect a distribution of 
property, and destroy the framework of society. We say, there- 
fore, that universal suffrage, instead of conducing to the interests 
of the whole, would directly counteract those interests, and render 
the country uninhabitable. 

We hold, however, that the right of suffrage should be diffused 
among the people of this country, in proportion as personal inde- 
pendence and education are extended. The former would secure 
the freedom, the latter the propriety of choice. Property, to a 
certain extent, should be the test of the individual’s qualification 
in these respects. For instance, if a man were brought up to 4 
particular occupation requiring skill, and that by the exertion of 
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that skill he earned fifty pounds a-year, we do not see why he 
should not be as competent to select a proper representative, as the 
man who has a house over his head, worth ten pounds per annum. 
Of the two we should prefer as a proof of such competency, the 
power of earning five times that amount by his own industry in the 
course of a year; for here there would be a guarantee for the 
industry, and sanity, and good character of the elector, whereas no 
such guarantee is to be found in the house-qualification. 

Such an extension of the right of suffrage as this would the 
more readily meet with our approbation, inasmuch as it would em- 
brace great numbers of those classes to which we have already 
alluded, namely, the ‘‘ working classes,” a race of men who are 
every day becoming of more and more importance by their in- 
telligence and industry in this country. It is impossible to at- 
tend at any of their meetings, as we have done, without feelin 
sensible, that their general admission into the elective body, woul 
be attended with advantages to the state. It would remove a 
great mass of discontent; it would add much valuable strength to 
the middle classes of society ; and we do not see to what injury 
it would lead. The spread of education will, in a very short time, 
teach them just notions with respect to the rights of property. 
They will learn—and the precepts which they will read, will be 
strengthened by their own good sense and habits of patient reflec- 
tion—that the security of private property is the very basis of their 
own proapery ; that alarming political agitation of necessity 
leads to the suspension of trade, and consequently of employment 
for the industrious classes engaged in manufacturing the articles, 
of which it is the object of trade to dispose, either at home or 
abroad. They will learn that it is the inevitable condition of men 
in civilized society, to be mutually dependent ; that to every man 
a station is assigned by the circumstances in which he is placed ; 
that it is not only fit, but highly honourable for every man to im- 
prove his position as far as he is able, and from a mechanic, to be- 
come a master, if he can. But they well know that personal pro- 
motion gained upon the ruin of one’s neighbour, gained by the 
spoliation of his property, is nothing more or less than a crime against 
the laws both of God and man; that it is moreover a crime, which, if 
committed to-day with impunity, by Peter against Thomas, may be 
repeated with equal impunity to-morrow, by John against Peter. 
Acts of plunder never contribute to the prosperity either of indi- 
viduals or of nations; they are the very deeds which the mecha- 
nics, of all men, have the strongest interest in opposing, because 
they would lead directly to the cessation of those employments by 
which mechanical industry is maintained. We would recommend 
them particularly to read and inwardly digest the chapter, which 
Mr. Cooper has devoted to the subject of property. We can afford 
room but for a few extracts from it. 

All rights, he argues, as indeed we have already seen, are the 
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creatures of society, and they necessarily imply the power of pro- 
tection, for without protection there could be no rights. The mo- 
ment that protection is withheld or overthrown, that moment we 
return to the condition of savages. 


‘In the early and savage states of society, strong men would find it 
easier, in many cases, to acquire food, or clothing, or weapons, by forcibly 
robbing the weak, than by the painful exercise of their own exertions to 
obtain them otherwise. 

‘ In all savage states of society, among men who do not feel the neces- 
sity of mutual union, nor any dread of the application of the united force 
of the community to protect it, this principle of robbery is a propeusity of 
our nature constantly exercised ; and so common in its exercise, that it 
has received the sanction of ignorant and unreflecting men in every age of 
the world; and in no age more than our own. 

‘In the early history of Greece, a pirate was more honourable than a 
merchant. Nestor enquires, as a matter of course, of Telemachus, in the 
third book of the Odyssey, ‘‘ Are you merchants seeking for gain by com- 
merce, or are you pirates engaged in some plundering voyage?” In all 
ancient governments, war for the purpose of plunder; or of acquiring 
captives ; or of acquiring territory ; was carried on without scruple, and 
without reprobation. It is civilization only, that has attempted to separate 
right from power. The Roman empire was exclusively founded on plun- 
der, from the earliest period of its history, to the latest. The wars of 
Europe, from Charlemagne to Louis XIV., and from Louis XIV. to 
the Holy Alliance, have mostly originated from the same motives; and 
deducting the monopoly wars of England, entirely so. All monarchs and 
monarchies, are yet in a savage state. They seem to have no bond of union 
but mutual protection in plunder. Theoretical writers, like Grotius, Puf- 
fendorf, Barbeyrac, Heineccius, Vattel, Rutherforth, Burlemaqui and others, 
boast of a law of nature and of nations. There is no such thing as a law 
of nature or of nations existing. When was it enacted? By whom? Or 
by what power has it been sanctioned? What is called the law of nature, 
consists of systems fabricated by theoretical writers, on a contemplation of 
what might be usefully acknowledged among men as binding on each other. 
The law of nations is the same. It exists no where but in the closest spe- 
culations of well meaning writers, as to what might be usefully acknow- 
ledged by monarchs as binding with each other. The only practical at- 
tempts to establish a law of nations, were the “ armed neutrality” set on 
foot by the Empress Catharine, of Russia; which was renounced within a 
very few years by every party to the compact; and the present Holy Alli- 
arces based upon the presumed rights of legitimacy: which God con- 
ound ! 

‘In the early savage state of society, it is manifest, however, that the 
necessity of combination among the weak, to protect each other against 
the strong, would give origin to associations of men, and develope the first 
germ of political communities. This is manifest among our American In- 
dians. They have no written laws; but exclusive property, in all things 
that their state of society requires to be made so, has been forced upon 
them by its obvious expediency, and enjoined by all on each other. Land 
being in abundance compared to the population, has never become the ob- 
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ject of exclusive property among them, except a large district claimed as 
the hunting ground of the tribe. 

‘ Property implies the existence of capital. The deer-skin, the parched 
corn, the jerked venison of an Indian cabin, the cabin itself, is the pro- 
perty of the owner; being the result of his own labour, and his accumu- 
lated savings out of former acquisitions. He has laboured beyond what 
his immediate necessities called for, and his wealth consists of what has not 
been consumed. He may now labour for what is merely convenient, during 
the time that his accumulated food will maintain life. All capital then, 
from the very outset of society, isthe result of saving and accumulation. 
It is accumulated labour.’ —pp. 64—65. 


No description of capital can be more just than this, that it is in 
fact ‘ accumulated labour,’ and consequently deserves to be held 
sacred, in whatever point of view we consider it. It is the interest of 
society that it should be so considered, and hence have arisen 
laws, and government, and indeed all the institutions which society 
has bestowed upon mankind. 


‘This profound consideration for the rights attached to property, is one 
of the most decisive evidences of high civilization, and one of the most 
efficient means of promoting national prosperity: for it is absurd to treat 
of national wealth, where individual property is not held by the proprietor 
in full conviction of perfect security, under the conditions of tenure pre- 
scribed by law; by law enacted indiscriminately for each member of the 
community without privilege or exception. The right of posthumous 
bequest—of making a testamentary disposition, is for the same reason 
a mere creature of society. We know by experience that a man will be 
stimulated to more severe and persevering exertion, when he is permitted 
to bequeath the effect of it to his children and near relations, than if he 
were to labour for himself alone. All the social feelings are gradually 
generated from the selfish ones; and in the decline of life, are much more 
powerful. This has been well shewn by Hartley, in his admirable work 
“ON MAN :” a work more extensively applicable to metaphysical, moral, 
and medical knowledge, than any other I know of. Hence the right of 
making a will is founded entirely on the permission of the law ; and is 
meant as a stimulus to industry, and a fruitful source of production and 
accumulation, that would never take place without it. If a man in a state 
of nature has no rights but the right of the strongest, what rights can a 
dead man have, who is no longer connected with this world or any thing 
in it? The world belongs, not to those who have enjoyed it their appointed 
time, and are dead; nor to those who are not yet born, but to the living. 
Hence, to all investigations concerning the sources, the distribution or the 
accumulation of wealth, the preliminary enquiry is necessary, whether the 
laws of the country protect the citizen sufficiently in the acquirement and 
the accumulation of property, and in the disposal of his property when 
obtained. If they intermeddle needlessly in the honest acquirement 
of wealth, by legislative directions, restrictions or prohibitions—if they 
needlessly interfere with the disposal and expenditure of it, though this 
expenditure may not take place as prudently as might be wished—or if they 
needlessly prevent the testamentary distribution of it, although that may 
be occasionally guided by injustice, partiality, or caprice—they detract in 
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the same proportion from the stimulus to industry and exertion. Who 
will labour for those who are to be his heirs by dictation of law, framed 
persons who have no fellow-feeling with himself? Who will be at the pains 
of acquiring, who is prohibited from enjoying? What energy can there be 
among a people whose every motion is watched and trammelled? In 
a man who is kept in leading-strings, and all whose expenditures and 
bequests are regulated by men who are utter strangers to him, to his 
tastes, to his loves, and to his hatreds? The dreadful evil of all govern- 
ments (I wish I could except our own) is the evil of governing too much. 
This is among the constant and distinctive characters of tyranny and of 
ignorance ; this propensity to exercise power merely because we possess it ; 
and the taking for granted that we actually know, ex officio, and by 
intuition, every thing that we ought to know, before we enter upon our 
duties.'—pp. 67, 68. 


The lecturer subsequently adds, that the feeling of the security 
of property should pervade the whole community : for who will be 
at the pains of saving and accumulating for posterity, in countries 
like the East, where the laws do not obviate the feeling of insecu- 
rity? In such a country, “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,” would be the dictate of wisdom. In such a country it would 
be absurd to talk of the production, the distribution, and the useful 
accumulation of national wealth. Unless such just notions as 
these, with respect to the rights of property, be practically diffused 
and entertained amongst the people of this country, it will be in 
vain for us to have a reformed parliament. It would be much 
more a curse than a blessing, if it were the representative of a 
eerie ill informed as to the very elements of political yaianer 
But we believe that the working classes are very far, general 
speaking, from wishing to endanger the possession of property ; 
that on the contrary they would, as they ought to, be the first to 
combine in defence of it. 

Indeed, it is fully demonstrated from the admirable tables pub- 
lished by Mr. Pratt, a copy of which he has been so good as to 
send us, that whatever may be the distress and privation amongst 
particular individuals, there is even in the hands of the working 
classes themselves, a very large amount of accumulated labour, 
already reduced to capital, and deposited in the various savings 
banks, which are established in every part of the three kingdoms. 
From these tables, which appear to have been framed with the 
most patient diligence and the most admirable accuracy, it would 
appear that, independently of the depositors in those savings banks 
from which there are no returns, there were, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1830, to which period the latest official returns are made, no 
less than two hundred and ten thousand, two hundred and forty- 
seven depositors under 20/,; one hundred and sixteen thousand, 
nine hundred and forty, under 50/. ; fifty-four thousand and forty- 
nine, under 100/. ; eighteen thousand five hundred and fifty-seven, 
under 150/. ; eight thousand and nine, under 200/., and four thou- 
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sand four hundred and five, above that amount. The total number 
of accounts which were open on the 20th of November, 1830, 
amounted therefore to four hundred and eighteen thousand, seven 
hundred and fifty-eight, giving on the whole an increase of thirteen 
thousand and twenty-one, as compared with the preceding year. 
The capital thus accumulated me fm moreover, to have amounted 
on the day above-mentioned, to 14,366,967/. Now this capital be- 
longs exclusively to those classes of our community who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow,—toagricultural labourers, domestic 
servants, mechanics, and small shopkeepers. We suppose, that 
if the legislature attempted to apply these fourteen millions to the 
payment of the national debt, the classes who have made the de- 
posits, would cry out against such an act of spoliation and injus- 
tice, and would even defend their property, if necessary, by an 
appeal toarms. Most naturally, most justifiably would they have 
recourse to that last tribunal of law, if any such attack were made 
upon the acquisitions which they have so creditably made. Well, 
then, would not the rich be justified in following a similar course, 
should it ever become necessary, for the protection of their pro- 
perty? It is the same law which guards the earnings of the poor 
and the hoards of the wealthy: violate it with respect to the one, 
and it is no longer capable of protecting the other. Its right arm is 
cut down ; society becomes a prey to the strongest, and we are 
again reduced to the savage state, in which there can be neither 
peace, nor order, nor property. 

Thus we may clearly see, that respect for the rights of property 
is in fact the direct interest of all classes of the community, the 
thieves only excepted, who have lately, as it would seem, become 
one of the orders. For all honest, industrious, and well-disposed 
men, there can be but one course upon this subject, and that 
course points undeviatingly to the temple of honour and of justice. 
Those who stop short on the way, must have made up their minds 
for plunder—and for the plunder not of the rich only, but of those 
who are comparatively poor—the depositors in the savings banks. 
For the millions accumulated in those banks would be held by such 
persons, as not a whit more entitled to respect, than the sovereigns 
and ingots which are collected in the Bank of England. 





Art. 1V.—1. The Literary Souvenir, edited by Alaric A. Watts. 12mo, 
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pp. 320. Seventeen Embellishments. London: Longman & Co. 

3, Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1832. Travelling Sketches in the 
North of Italy, the Tyrol, and on the Rhine. With Twenty-six 
beautifully finished Engravings, from Drawings by Clarkson Stan- 
field, Esq. By Leitch Ritchie, Esq., Author of the “‘ Romance of 
French History,” &c. 8vo, pp. 256. London: Longman & Co. 
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4. The Continental Annual and Romantic Cabinet for 1832. With 
Illustrations by Samuel Prout, Esq. F.S.A., Painter in Water 
Colours in ordinary to His Majesty. Edited by William Kennedy, 

. 8vo, pp. 313. Thirteen Embellishments. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

5. The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited by Mrs. 
Alaric A. Watts. 12mo, pp. 240. Eight Embellishments. London: 
Longman and Co. 1832. 

6. Geographical Annual, or Family Cabinet Atlas. Designed and 
engraved by Thomas Starling. London: Bull. 1832, 


Ovr anticipations with respect to the literary merits of the new 
volume of the Souvenir have not, we regret to say, been fulfilled. 
We know not where or how we received the impression that it had 
been got up with more than common success this year, both as to 
its embellishments aud the papers of which it is composed. The 
former are, indeed, generally of the highest order of beauty ; but 
the latter are, with very few exceptions, of a character below medi- 
ocrity. The editor has thought fit to devote no fewer than thirty 
pages of his work to a satirical production of his own, called ‘ The 
Conversazione,’ in which he attacks a number of critics and other 
literary men and women, all of whom, we believe, he had on various 
occasions enrolled amongst his friends. The manner, in which he 
has executed this ignoble task, reflects no credit either upon his 
head or his heart. As a poem it is a most miserable affair. As a 
satire it betrays more of bad temper and malignant feeling, than 
any thing of the kind that has ever fallén under our notice. We 
can speak of it with impartiality, because we are not included 
amongst the parties whom the writer so atrociously assails, and we 
have no hesitation in declaring, that it is so disgraceful in every 
respect to Mr. Watts, that it ought to lessen any future claim 
which he may set up to the patronage of the public. 

It is no part of our duty to enter into any of the low bickerings, 
in which this gentleman may have been engaged with some of the 
scribes who abound in this capital. Those whom he ranks amongst 
his enemies, may possibly deserve every thing that he has written 
against them. Of the names of some of them we have heard for 
the first time, and we therefore say nothing about them. Of the 
others we have little more than a public knowledge, and it would 
not be difficult to persuade us, that much of what Mr. Watts has 
advanced to their discredit is perfectly true. But, admitting this, 
we ask whether a work like the Literary Souvenir, intended for 
the drawing-room, very frequently within our own experience pre- 
sented as a Christmas gift to youth of both sexes, and hitherto 
looked upon as a collection of amusing, light, and inoffensive 
articles, should be made the channel for such a scurrilous compo- 
sition as this ‘ Conversazione?’ We are quite sure that if Messrs. 
Longman and Co. had any intimation of the editor’s intention to 
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insert it in this volume, they would have insisted upon its being 
cancelled, before they would have allowed so scandalous a produc- 
tion to have gone out to the world under the sanction of their re- 
spectable names. We shall quote a single specimen of this poem, 
in order to justify the feelings of disgust with which we have 
spoken of its general character. 
‘ Thus have I seen some blow-fly small, 
Over a noble sirloin crawl— 
On Giblett’s ample counter placed, 
Tainting the meat it could not taste ; 
And thus, for even the meanest things 
Can void their filth and use their stings, 
The veriest vermin of the press, 
The power of mischief still possess ; 
For jests inflict a double smart, 
“ When some low blockhead points the dart ;” 
And dirt is dirt, and mud annoys, 
Even from a knot of blackguard boys 
Collected in the public street, 
To run-a-muck at all they meet; 
Who, as their ordure round they scatter, 
And every decent coat bespatter, 
Conceive themselves—the more’s the pity— 
Youths of a vein immensely witty ; 
And deem no humour half so good 
As calling names and throwing mud.’ 
Literary Souvenir, pp. 239, 240. 

Poetry like this is certainly not of the description, which we 
should wish to, see in the hands of any young person, and we 
hope that the specimen, which we have given, will induce many 
persons to deliberate, whether they ought to admit the volume 
that contains it within their family circle. 

It is a question, which the purchasers of books and periodical 
publications do not in general sufficiently consider, how far they 
become responsible, in a moral point of view, by patronizing works 
ofan improper tendency. ‘There is not in any part of the civilized 
world, a press so debased as that, from which the Sunday papers of 
this metropolis make their appearance. The lies which they 
unblushingly nvent and give to the world, concerning the proceed- 
ings and motives of public men, ag carry with them their own 
exposure, and are soon forgotten. ut the editors of most of 
those journals make a business of prying into the private affairs, 
not only of public men, but of men who have never quitted the shade 
of their retirement, and they wantonly inflict upon sensitive minds, 
wounds of the most painful nature. They are no better than 
prostitutes, for they carry on an open trade in vice, the odious vice 
of scandal, for the base purposes of lucre. Pecuniary gain they 
must acquire, for. they are otherwise so poor, that they could not 
carry on their publications for a fortnight without very liberal assist- 
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ance from the inhabitants of the metropolis, as well as from many 
persons in the country. It is evident, therefore, that if there were 
no readers of such calumnious trash, there would be no writers of 
it, or at least no publishers ; there would be no ‘‘ Age,” no “ John 
Bull.” Now then, we ask, can the patrons of such newspapers 
hold themselves free from responsibility, for the circulation of the 
vile falsehoods and infamous satires which those journals publish to 
the world from week to week ? There is no sound moralist who will 
not agree with us in the opinion, that every person who buys one 
of these papers, or contributes in any way to support them by 
money or by approbation, participates in the guilt of the abandoned 
men who conduct them. Mr. Watts denies the te. age that 
he is one of the regular writers for the “ Age.” e give full 
credit to his assertion; but we must add, that he has shewn, in his 
‘ Conversazione,’ talents which would well fit him for that disgrace- 
ful employment. 

It would have been well if he had submitted this precious com- 
position, to the better judgment of the intelligent and amiable 
woman who bears his name, and who, we have no doubt whatever, 
would have counselled its exclusion, or at least given to it some- 
thing of that dignified tone of reproof, which sheds so sweet a charm 
over the following verses from her own pen. 


I, 
‘ Tell me not that she is fair, 


Queen-like in her mien and air; 
Graceful as the silver swan 

Como’s sun-lit waves upon ; 

If, when merit meet her eye, 

She can coldly pass it by ;— 

Modest worth neglect to raise 

With the fostering breath of praise ;— 
Juno-like although she be 

She no Goddess is to me! 


II. 

‘ Tell me not that beauty lies 
In her laughter-loving eyes, 

If those eyes, however bright, 
Deign a gentle heart to blight ;— 
If, to prove her beauty’s power, 
She can trifle for an hour ;— 
Call up warmest hopes, and then 
Freeze them to their fount again ;— 
Fair as young Euphrosyne, 
She no Goddess is to me! 

Ill. 

‘ Though the lore of ancient days,— 
Though the bards’ sublimest lays,— 
Though the learning of the College, 
Be to her familiar knowledge ;— 
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If she cannot stoop to find 
Wisdom in a simple mind ! 
Be content to vail her power, 
In her most triumphant hour ; 
Pallas’ self although she be, 
She no Goddess is to me ! 


Iv. 

‘ Though to her creative hand 
Painting hath resigned her wand ;— 
Though with Sappho’s magic art, 
She can chain the willing heart ;— 
Though the charms of all the Graces, 
(With their more than mortal faces), 
Though the gifts of all the Nine 
In her single self combine ;— 

She no Goddess is to me, 
Wanting human sympathy ! 
v. 
‘ If, when self-conceit be near, 
She repress the rising sneer ;— 
If, when wit be flashing round, 
She forbear the meek to wound ;— 
If, subdued by lore Divine, 
She o’ercome the wish to shine ;— 
If Wit, Learning, Pride, or Beauty 
Bow before the shrine of Duty ; 
Sue, whate’er her form may be, 
More than Goddess is to me!’ 
Literary Souvenir, pp. 43—45. 


We suspect that we are indebted to the same graceful pen for the 
following highly interesting account of the habits of the female 
“Friends.” To its other intrinsic merits, it adds the rare \ nag 
fication of being also in a great measure novel to general readers. 


‘It hath fallen to my lot, in the earlier period of my life, to be thrown 
into the society of not a few of the most distinguished families of the Sect. 
On my first acquaintance, I was greatly at a loss to distinguish any differ- 
ence in the female part of the fraternity. In their instance, youth and age 
seemed to have lost their usual characteristics, when attired in the same 
sombre livery; and when, at length, I learned at a glance to distinguish 
the matron from the maiden, I found that it required a still keener percep- 
tion to distinguish one maiden from another; the same brown gown and 
poke-bonnet were common to them all; and it was not until after a two- 
months’ residence among them, that I learned to separate the smart from 
the staid. By the end of that period, however, I became familiar with the 
nice distinction of a plaited and drawn-crowned bonnet; between the 
bonnet lined with white, and the bonnet lined with the same colour; be- 
tween the gaiety of white strings, as compared with the gravity of strings 
made of the palest drab ! 

‘On my first introduction to a Friend’s family, the peculiarity that most 
struck (and, I must confess, surprised) me, was the entire absence of all 
finesse in the manners of the ladies. To my sophisticated taste, there was 
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something, as it seemed to me, too unveiled—too straight forward—both 
in appearance and manner; a sort of angularity, which appeared to me 
to want rounding off. They asked questions without circumlocution, and 
returned answers without any softening qualification. It hath been said, 
that “‘ a Quaker never gives a direct answer.” This saying appears to me 
to belong to that family of jests which are more distinguished for their 
piquancy than their truth. I should say that the reverse of this maxim 
is the fact; but that I fear to attempt, by my individual Strength, to 
remove what has been considered a land-mark. 

‘ Another peculiarity, which forcibly struck me in their conversation, is 
what Mrs. Malaprop would call, a “ nice derangement of epitaphs ;” in 
other words, an extreme propriety of diction—their strict attention to the 
strictest rules of Lindley Murray. With them, our excellent friend, 
Hannah More, could have no pretext for reiterating her favourite precept 
of “ calling things by their right names.” With them “ pink is pink, and 
not scarlet!” In their conversation there is an utter absence of ail ex- 
aggeration, or embellishment ; and I am almost tempted to believe that 
their children are born with a knowledge of the degrees of comparison—of 
the distinction subsisting between positive and superlative. However this 
may be, I am quite certain that a mere child would stand a chance of 
severe reprehension, who should be guilty of characterising an accident as 
a misfortune. 

‘But my reader must not imagine that I gained all this information as 
easily as he does. No, indeed! it required some tact to approach very 
near the gentle sisters, (of the brothers, I profess to know nothing), for 
they have a profound horror of ridicule, and a shrinking sort of distrust 
for all who are clad in motley. This feeling does not arrive from coldness, 
but is the result of a retired education, and a secluded life. Toa Quaker, 
the presence of a silly woman of fashion would inspire more restraint than 
that of a whole body of profound philosophers. 

‘ Their peculiarity of language, too, which they value as the hedge of 
their ‘‘ garden enclosed,” tends to place a great gulf between them and 
the rest of the world; they cannot ask you how you do, without feeling 
that they have not even words in common with their fellow-creatures. This 
presents a free interchange of ideas, and may be one cause why they are 
so little known; they seldom, perhaps, feel quite at their ease, excepting 
in the society of persons of their own persuasion. 

‘And here I cannot but remark, how seldom a correct version of the 
Quaker phraseology is to be met with, even in the works of such writers as 
have chosen members of that body for their dramatis persone. Our great 
novelist, Sir Walter Scott, has made worthy Joshua Geddes guilty of 
swearing at little Benjie; and his gentle sister, Rachael, manifests small 
respect for the rules of grammar. The sentiments imputed to these good 
people are, however, more in accordance with those of the ‘‘ Society” than 
their phraseology; the acquisition of which would seem to be a matter of 
some difficulty, since their trusty friend, and well-beloved champion, 
Charles Lamb, is not entirely guiltless of now and then murdering Friends’ 
English. 

‘ But if any adventurer, urged by curiosity, or a better feeling, will take 
the trouble to break the ice, and pierce beyond the veil, I do not think 
that he will find his labour ill bestowed. He will immediately be struck 
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with what I have already noticed—a startling candour of manner; the 
result either of great confidence, or great singleness of mind—he must 
decide which; if he appeal to me, I shall, without hesitation, refer it to 
the latter cause. And now, supposing my reader to have advanced some 
steps towards an acquaintanceship—to have got over the chill which the 
rnee and THov will not fail to throw over a first colloquy—he will still 
stand some chance of being frozen back by a want of sympathy in the 
material of small talk. Music, and places of public amusement, (those 
staple commodities of the overture of conversation), will not avail him 
here; to them, dancing and music are forbidden things. Of all such 
tastes and sciences, our Protestant nuns are profoundly ignorant. Their 
education has unfitted them to decide on the respective merits of a Pasta 
or a Sontag. They cannot descant on the talent of the rival composers, 
Beethoven or Rossini, or decide on the superior charm of the mazurka, 
or the gallopade. 

‘ But though they can do none of these things, and are not versed in the 
art of elegant trifling, we will venture to predict, that he will meet with no 
lack of useful or valuable information among them. If the superstructure 
be without ornament, the foundation is not without solidity. He will find 
none of that ignorance of matters which should be of universal notoriety, 
which is sometimes to be met with in the conversation of their more showy 
neighbours. No female member of the Society of “ Friends” would ever 
be likely to mistake the Reformation for the Restoration ; or confound 
Scotland’s with Englana’s last Catholic King James. 

‘If our friend be a man of science, whether naturalist, geologist, or bo- 
tanist, we will venture to promise that he shall not enter ten families with- 
out finding in five of them, ladies, neither old nor ugly, who are able to 
encounter him on his own ground; and this too without any assumption of 
extraordinary learning. With them, such knowledge is too much a matter 
of course to be made a matter of vanity ; and if we must acknowledge that 
their elders are somewhat rigid in excluding them from the amusements 
that are to be found abroad, we must not omit to allow, that they amply 
provide them with such as are calculated to embellish home. 

‘ Again, if our visitor be a poet, we will ensure him abundant sympathy 
in hisfavourite pursuit. Poetic taste, which may almost be said to amount 
toa passion among the youth of their sect, is, 1 fancy, the escape-valve 
through which their repressed musical talent evaporates. Among their 
most accredited favourites, are Wordsworth, Beattie, Montgomery, Cow- 
per, and Campbell; and if the former have most of their praise, the last 
has, I suspect, the most of their love. Campbell is, indeed, the Apollo of 
the Friends ; and I scarcely know among them a damsel of seventeen, who 
cannot repeat the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
from beginning to end. 

‘ Of prose writers that are not of theirown body, their theological favourites 
are Cudworth and Thomas a Kempis. Indeed, the writings of the latter 
are in such high repute among them, that had the Quakers a bishoprick to 
bestow, he would undoubtedly have been called upon to fill its chair. Of 
their favourite novelists, I dare not say much, for this class of reading is 
strictly forbidden, under the designation of “ unprofitable books.” Not- 
withstanding this prohibition, however, I have usually discovered, that the 
younger part of the body contrive, by some means or other, to make them- 
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selves acquainted with the works of our most popular writers of fiction. | 
feel a tenderness in alluding to this subject, from a fear of getting my fair 
friends into a scrape. Nevertheless (sub rosd) such is the fact. 

‘ Of their parliamentary favourite, for each heart hath its own peculiar 
star, Wilberforce was the idol before whom they bowed. This may seem 
odd in a sect whose policy is so evidently liberal; but in this instance what 
they consider the smaller good, is made to bend to the one of greater mag- 
nitude, and thus they forgive his Toryism, for the sake of his philan- 
thropy. 

ag “ So much for mind, and now for outward show.” 


‘ As a lover of impartiality, I must not neglect to caution any unfortu- 
nate husband who may be smarting under the recent infliction of a bill 
from Madame Carson, and who is ready to wish that his wife had been of 
the sect that are limited in the choice of their dresses, from being over hasty 
in his judgment.—I am of opinion that when the Creator, for the sins of 
our first parents, ordained that they should need clothing, he imparted to 
the original offender and all her female posterity, a taste, which converted 
the penalty into a boon; on this principle only can I account for the love 
of dress so common to them all. Even the Quakeresses, who, in obedience 
to the injunction of St. Paul, “ refrain from outward adorning,” and are 
restricted by their elders to garments composed of scarcely more than two 
colours, contrive from these simple elements to extract as much food for 
vanity as a painter from his seven primitive colours, or a musician from his 
octave of notes. It is true the original materials are limited ; but, O for 
the varieties that their ingenuity will contrive to extract from these simple 
elements! First there is white, pure unadulterated white ; then there is 
‘“‘ dead” white, then there is ‘“‘ blue” white, and then there is ‘‘ pearl ” white, 
then there is “‘ French” white, and heaven knows how many other whites, 
Next follow the greys : first there is simple grey, then “ blue” grey, then 
“ash” grey, then “silver” grey, then “raven” grey, and, for aught I know, 
a dozen other greys.— Then come the fawn, the “light” fawn, the “ dark” 
fawn, the *‘ red” fawn, the “ brown” fawn, the “ hare’s back,” and the 
‘* brown paper” colour ;—then follow (with their endless sub-divisions) the 
families of the mulberries, the ‘‘ bronzes,” and the *‘ London smokes,” varie- 
ties innumerable, and with distinctions only visible to the practised eye of 
a Lady Friend. As for their muslin handkerchiefs, let no unfortunate 
wight, whilst in the act of paying a bill for Brussels lace, envy those who 
have no such bills to pay: let him rest assured that his burthen is borne in 
some shape or other by his graver brethren: he may know that a muslin 
handkerchief may be bought for eighteen-pence, but he does not perhaps 
know that it may be bought for eighteen shillings also, and that the “‘ Sis- 
ters” have a peculiar penchant for the latter priced article. It is true that 
a double instead of a single border forms the principal, I should say the 
only difference, between the Indian and British manufacture—no matter; 
the India is the most difficult to be procured, therefore the most to be 
desired, and consequently the thing to be worn ! 

‘And then their chaussure—in this point they resemble our French 
neighbours more than any other people: It is certain that they confine 
themselves to shoes of two colours—brown and black; but then, their 
varieties ! from the wafer-soled drawing-room to the clog-soled walking 
shoe! verily their name should be legion, for they indeed are many. 
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‘ And then their gloves—who ever saw a Quakeress with a soiled glove ? 
On the contrary, who has not remarked the delicate colour and superior 
fitting of their digital coverings? And well may it be so; for though ready- 
made gloves may do well enough for an undistinguishing court beauty, her 
refinement must stoop to that of a Quaker belle, who wears no gloves but 
such as are made for her own individual fingers. 

‘ And then their pocket-handkerchiefs—I verily believe that the present 
fashion of the Mouchoir brodé proceeded from them. It is true that they do 
not require the corners to be so elaborately embroidered ; but for years have 
they been distinguished for the open work border on cobweb-like cambric ; 
nor are they to be satisfied with the possession of a moderate share of these 
superior articles. No, indeed ; if they are to be restricted to necessaries in 
dress, they fully indemnify themselves by having these necessaries of the 
finest possible quality, and in the largest possible quantity. 

‘So long ago as the reign of Charles the Second, it was observed of a 
great statesman, that he was “ curious in his linen as a Quaker,”—and this 
implied axiom of the seventeenth century, is fully in force at the present 
day. 

‘One observation more, and I have done. In the management of that 
most unmanageable part of a lady’s attire, ycleped a shawl, we will match 
any pretty * Friend” against any fair one of the European continent, 
(always excepting a lady from Spain). O, the smoothing of plaits that I 
have witnessed, to modify any unseemly excrescence at the back of the 
neck! QO, the patience required to overcome the stubbornness of rebellious 
sleeves, which threatened to obscure the delicate slope of a pair of drooping 
shoulders !—-O, the care that has been required to prevent the beautiful 
sinuosity of a falling-in back from being too much veiled, or the utter 
annihilation of the far-famed Grecian bend, in the sweep of its remorseless 
folds ! 

‘ All this have I witnessed ; yet if any sceptical reader doubt the fidelity 
of my sketch, and enquire how I became acquainted with all these myste- 
ries, | may tell him that Ido not know by what authority he presumes to 
doubt my veracity. If, however, a knowledge of the truth will lull 
suspicions, I may as well confess the fact, 


“ That the glance which I have cherished most fondly and dearly, 
Beamed from under a bonnet of drab-coloured hue.” 


And that though my fair one had the bad taste to prefer a husband from 
among her ‘* own people,”—that though I am in my forty-fifih year, and 
a bachelor for her sake, still I cannot forget the trepidation which the rustle 
of a certain drab-coloured gown used to produce, or the hopes which a pla- 
cid, sister-like smile once excited in my heart. ‘These are—it may be— 
dull reminiscences; still I can never see a covey of these human partridges 
intheir annual migration, without a certain anguish feel, nearly allied to 
melancholy. Still I am unable to pass the plainest of the sisterhood, with- 
out internally wishing her “‘ God speed,” for the sake of one who was the 


“— of the flock, and the queen of them all.’—Literary Souvenir, pp. 149 
—160. 


We cannot strongly commend many of the other pieces, whether 
of poetry or prose, inserted in this volume. But the embellish- 
ments, we must repeat, are entitled to our unqualified praise— 


Praise which we yield the more willingly, as we have been obliged, 
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from an imperative sense of duty, to censure the work in other 
respects. We should have supposed that the frontispiece, Allegra, 
had been engraved from a portrait of Taglioni. It is certainly very 
like her. The ‘Supper by the Fountain,’ from Boccaccio, is a 
spirited composition. The scenery in the back ground, consisting 
of trees and ruins, exhibits a fine depth of perspective, though it 
has the effect of making some of the figures round the table look 
small and insignificant. We have seldom inspected a plate that 
will bear more minute examination, in every part of it, than that of 
‘ Oberwesel on the Rhine.’ The proof which we possess might be 
selected for presentation to a foreigner, as one of the most finished 
engravings of the English school. When we look at the crowd of 
masts in the harbour, the different groups at the river-side, the well- 
laden boat approaching the shore, the signal tower, the church, 
the castle-crowned rock, and the hills or mountains in the distance, 
all depicted withiv so limited a compass, we wonder at the skill with 
which a work, apparently so difficult, was so admirably accom- 
plished. The painting is by D. Roberts, the engraving by Goodall. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the Marchioness of Salisbury is 
familiar to the public. We need only add, that Ensom has here 
done it justice. The plates of ‘Numa and Egeria’—‘ Going to 
Mass’—‘ The Tarantella’ and ‘ Vespers,’ we should enumerate as 
our favourites among the remainder of the embellishments. But 
they are really all excellent. 

We had flattered ourselves that Mr. Frederic Mansel Reynolds, 
the learned editor of the ‘ Keepsake,’ would have appeared no more 
in that capacity ; but we have been mistaken :—here he is again, 
in his own proper person, though shorn of nearly all his honours. 
He comes forth without a single line of preface, at least there is no 
preface in the copy which we have received; and what is more 
surprising still, he has not bestowed the lustre of his celebrated 
name upon a single composition in verse or prose throughout the 
whole volume. So far he is a reformed man, and we congratulate 
his new publishers upon the total absence from the present ‘ Keep- 
sake’ of every thing in the shape of his writing, good, bad, or 
indifferent. There is, however, much in the volume that would be 
fully worthy of his name. We confess we thought that the con- 
cluding verses, entitled ‘Scan. Mag.’, were the offspring of his 
pen, until, upon looking at the apology for them at the end, we 
found they were the currente calamo production of Mr. Jerdan. 
Certainly a more worthless set of verses than these we never read. 

We have not time to count all the lords and ladies of title, all 
the baronets and members of the House of Commons, whose names 
are printed in the most conspicuous manner among the contributors 
to this volume. The proprietor seems to be under the impression 
that any stuff is acceptable which proceeds from writers of those 
classes. He is much mistaken. The public have learned long 
since that lords and ladies, generally speaking, are but indifferent 
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labourers in the mines of literature. We are restrained by a sense 
of gallantry from pointing out the violations of good taste, and the 
fulsome conceits which distinguish the verses of some of the ladies, 
who occupy portions of the present Keepsake. They appear actu- 
ally to walk upon stilts, lest they should stoop to a single expres- 
sion with which the commonalty might be familiar. What ridicu- 
lous affectation ! 

But there are exceptions to this vicious style, and honourable 
ones too, among the classes to which we have alluded. We shall 
take as first in order Mr. Bootle Wilbraham’s narrative of his 
‘ascent to Mont Blanc,’ which is very neatly written. We shall not 
give the whole, as, besides being too long for our purpose, it is so 
far little more than a repetition of Mr. Auldjo’s remarks upon the 
same subject, which we have lately noticed. We think, however, 
that the reader will be pleased with Mr. Wilbraham’s description 
of the scenery which he beheld from the top of that elevated 
mountain, as well as his return from his perilous journey. 


‘After nearly ten minutes, they woke me, and I found myself much 
refreshed. At the same time, I woke to a more perfect enjoyment of my 
new situation ; that extreme exhaustion which had overpowered my mind 
as well as my body, had passed away, and I was myself again! It is per- 
fectly useless for me to attempt to describe what I saw: I can only say 
that it amply repaid me for all the dangers and fatigue I had undergone. 
France, Italy, Savoy, and Switzerland, lay at my feet. The lake of Geneva 
and Pays de Vaud seemed quite close to me. Mont Rosa, Milan, and 
the neighbourhood of Genoa, the town itself being hidden by the heights 
beyond which it is built. On the north, far beyond the Jura, | saw what 
may have been Dijon, as it has been before seen, and the weather was per- 
fectly clear. The valley of Chamouni was under our feet, with the Arve 
running through it like a thread of silver, and the innumerable peaks of 
the Alps, all looking like pigmies compared with the giant on which I was 
standing. 

‘ My excessive fatigue caused me to forget two or three things I wished 
to have done, such as looking for the stars with a telescope, some of which, 
I believe, may be seen: I could not certainly distinguish them with the 
naked eye. I forgot, too, to fire a pistol, to hear (if | may say so) it make 
no noise : I did fire it high up for an echo, and it produced a much weaker 
report. The sky was an extraordinary dark blue, almost black. 

‘I did not feel that lightness in treading that is often experienced sat 
that height. I lost all appetite and thirst in ascending, but the latter was 
very great afterwards. The thermometer was at zero. 

‘The summit appeared to me to be about 120 feet long by 50 broad, of 
an oval shape, with the corner towards the n. w. considerably raised. The 
shape of the surface consisting entirely of snow, and subject to great 
vicissitudes of weather, must be perpetually liable to change. 

‘I may here remark that the upper layers of the snow on the moun- 
tain are unlike those which fall on the lower regions, being composed of 
_— globules, unconnected with each other, except by the cohesion of 
rost. 

‘We remained on the summit only twenty-five minutes, the longest halt 
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during the day, as we were anxious to avoid passing a second night on the 
mountain. 

‘ My feelings were very different when we began to descend, from the 
perfect apathy and indifference with which I had arrived at the top. The 
triumph of having succeeded in our aitempt, the excitement of the guides 
as well as of myself, and the ease in descending compared with the fatigue 
we had previously felt, raised our spirits to the highest pitch, and we set 
off with shouts of joy. 

‘ Ata very short distance from the summit, a butterfly flew past us: we 
had neither the power nor the inclination to catch it, 

‘In ascending, the snow was hard and good, but by mid-day the sun 
had softened it, and in most places we trod knee deep, which was fatigu- 
ing and dangerous, as the ‘* Ponts de Neige’’ over the crevasses were 
insecure. 

‘The glissades were very amusing. Down an angle of 45 degrees, for 
instance, we slid on our heels, with the pole behind us in the snow, like a 
third leg. This requires great practice. And at first I never went more 
than a few yards without falling, which is an excellent joke in soft snow, 
At the steeper places, we fairly sat down, and with our poles in the snow 
behind to guide us, lifted up our heels, and away we went like lightning. 
We had some excellent races in this manner, and I enjoyed them much. 
Small crevasses are passed in this way without danger, as the rapidity with 
which we went prevented our sinking. 

‘ The excitement of our enterprise was so great, that I can affirm, with- 
out any idea of boasting, that I did not during the whole time feel the least 
degree of fear, or even nervousness, though I have frequently since shud- 
dered at the remembrance of some of the places we passed. Once, in the 
beginning, as | looked down on a steep place from a narrow path, I fan- 
cied that I saw the rocks and the valley below slowly moving along, but I 
immediately stood still, and looked steadily at them, and never felt giddy 
afterwards. 

‘ Our greatest difficulties, at this period of the journey, were at that ex- 
ceedingly steep place I noticed in the ascent, which required the greatest 
caution, and took us more time in descending than we had been in as- 
cending it. Noone, however, made even a false step here. The cre- 
vasse which I have before particularly alluded to, was crossed after many 
precautions, and without accident. In all probability, another week would 
have melted away the little *‘ pout” that remained, and left the valley per- 
fectly impassable. Had we been unable to cross this on our return, we 
must either have remained on the mountain, and, it is needless to add, 
have perished, or retraced our steps to near the summit, and descended by 
the dangerous pass of the ‘* Rochers Rouges.” I do not think, however, 
that we should have had strength to re-ascend, especially as the snow was 
so soft, and we should have been soon overtaken by night, and (as the 
next day proved) a storm. J was not aware of the extent of our danger 
till we had passed it, when I need not say how grateful we all felt for our 
safe deliverance. The coolness and intrepidity of my guides are beyond 
all praise. In descending, | did not feel the slightest difficulty in breath- 
ing, and the pains in my head gradually decreased. In some places the 


wind was high, and the light snow drifted along in sheets when disturbed 
by our footsteps. 
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‘On our return to the Grands Mulets, in three hours and a half, we 
packed up the baggage we had left there, which, like Zsop’s load, had 
been considerably lightened, and arrived on the glacier, where we halted a 
few minutes to rest. It was exceedingly hot, and I never suffered so much 
from thirst as then, which nothing would quench, and which I did not 
get rid of ull I put myself into a hot bath on my return to Chamouni. 

‘At the foot of the mountain, I found a mule waiting for me; and we 
returned to Chamouni about half-past eight, having been half the time de- 
scending that was occupied by the ascent. Though at so late an hour, I 
found crowds of people waiting to receive me in triumph, as from Chamouni 
they could with telescopes distinctly trace our progress. I did not feel 
much tired, and was too feverish to sleep well, but the next morning I was 
exceedingly stiff, and not sorry to remain quiet during most of the day. 
My face was much swelled, and the skin turned black and wrinkled, but, 
after a few days, peeled off. My eyes scarcely suffered, and that only for 
aday or two. Had I not worn green spectacles, I firmly believe I should 
have been blinded ; for nothing can give an idea of the dazzling brilliancy 
of the snow above, when I now and then for a moment took them off. 
Two of my guides, who had only worn green veils over their faces, could 
scarcely see for a day or two after their descent. 

‘It was amusing to see what a lion I became at Chamouni, during the 
two days I had remained there afterwards. The place was crowded with 
visitors, and some asked me the most absurd questions imaginable. 

‘I cannot pass over in silence the exceedingly liberal conduct of my 
host, who, though I was a perfect stranger to him, offered to lend me all 
the money requisite to pay my guides, and other expenses, without even 
asking for any security, as, having had no previous intention of ascending 
Mont Blanc, I had not brought enough with me for that purpose. I, bow- 
ever, preferred taking one of the guides with me, on my return to Geneva. 
The reasonable charges and great attention of my host induce me to 
recommend him most strongly to those who visit Chamouni. 

‘With regard to this expedition, I canvot do better than repeat Coutet’s 
own words when I first applied to him for his assistance, ‘If you suc- 
ceed, you will think nothing of the fatigue and expense; but if you are 
compelled by weather, or any other circumstance, to abandon it, you will 
be exceedingly sorry that the idea ever entered your head.” 

‘In conclusion, I should most earnestly advise no one to attempt the 
ascent of Mont Blanc; for though I found myself amply repaid by my 
success for all my fatigue and troubles, the chances are very great indeed 
against any one having again a journey so prosperous in weather and every 
other respect as mine was. But to any one who does not care for a rough 
lodging, I strongly recommend to go to the Grands Mulets, which he may 
easily do with two or three guides, at a trifling expense, pass the night 
there, and return the following day. I should hardly think it possible to 
return from the Grands Mulets the same day, but, at all events, the night 
is the most interesting time of the whole. He will there see enough to give 
him an idea, though an imperfect one, of the awful scenery which is only 
to be found above. He will have a splendid view during day-light, (and 
if he times his visit well) a glorious sunset and moonlight afterwards, and 
plenty of avalanches during the whole of his stay there. He will experi- 
ence little danger or fatigue, and, moreover, he will have the distinction 
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of being the first man who ever willingly halted at the Grands Mulets, or 
half-way house, without the intention of proceeding further.’—The Keep- 
sake, pp. 12—16. 


Lord Dover, late Mr. Agar Ellis, is also one of the élite of his 
class, with whom the cultivation of literature is not new, and not 
taken up merely for the purpose of blazoning his name in the 
Annuals. Objections might be made to his verses on * Human 
Life,’ on the score of their want of originality, and of what may be 
called the true poetical temperament. They are, however, for a 
lord, sufficiently respectable. 

‘ Search all the paths of human life, examine ev'ry way, 
Through which ‘tis given, while here on earth, for erring man to stray : 
Though varied each, though different all, they yet in this agree— 
Their course is disappointed hope, their end is misery ! 


‘ The soldier falls on battle-plain—they call it glory’s grave ! 
No friendly hand is there to soothe the death-pangs of the brave. 
Through a life of unrequited toil he rushes to his doom ; 
His wearied footstep finds no rest, save in the bloody tomb. 


* The sailor wastes his prime of years upon the stormy main, 
Far from the home his childhood loved, which he ne’er may see again ; 
Though he ’scape the wreck, the desert isle, and the cannon’s deadly roar, 
Yet cold neglect and an age of pain await him still on shore. 


‘ The statesman no such danger knows, he dreads nor field nor flood, 
And his claim the world to govern gives the power of doing good ; 
But foes contemn his merits, anguish and shame are near; 

He sinks in death, and a people’s curse deep murmurs o’er his bier. 


‘ By day, by night, the youth who seeks the paths of legal fame, 
Must toil for years midst doubts to raise a fortune or a name! 
But his anxious cares will fail, till his mind or health decays, 
While the blight of hope deferr’d on his fainting spirit prays. 
‘ But the grief which wears the soul is the ardent poet’s fate 
To whom fame comes not at all—or if ever, comes too late ; 
His dream of immortality is early overthrown— 
Aud scorn shall crush bis wither’d heart, and mark him for her own! 


‘The merchant sighs for greater wealth, and pines with ceaseless care, 
The scholar by his midnight lamp is wasted with despair ; 
While o’er the mass chill poverty her ragged mantle throws, 
And through want they struggle on till their suff’ring course they close. 


* E’en the idler cannot vary the common lot of all, 
Though no ambition tempt him, nor the love of gain enthrall ; 
In the winter of his age he shall bitterly think o’er 
The useless days, the wasted years, which can return no more. 


‘ O’er this world of sin and sadness, thus misery hovers still— 

The earth is sorrow’s throne, and its sons must work her will ; 

While to wearied eyes of mortals no light can pierce the gloom, 

Save the flame of faith and holy hope which glows beyond the tomo.’ 


The Keepsake, pp. 39, 40. 
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If we be not much mistaken, the following jeu d'esprit has 
already appeared in print. It will well bear repetition, for it has 
all the qualities of wit, brevity, pungency, and truth. 


‘ ADVERTISEMENT EXx1rRAORDINARY. 
* By Joseph Jekyll. 

‘Mr. J. having frequently witnessed with regret, country gentlemen, 
in their country-houses, reduced to the dulness of a domestic circle, and 
thereby led to attempt suicide in the month of November, or what is more 
melancholy, to invite the ancient and neighbouring families of the Tags, 
the Rags, and the Bobtails—having also observed the facility with which 
job-horses and the books of a circulating library are supplied from London 
to any distance—has opened an office in Spring-garden, for the purpose 
of furnishing country gentlemen in their country-houses, with company 
and guests, on the most moderate terms. 

‘ An annual subscriber of thirty guineas, will be entitled to receive four 
guests, changeable weekly, at the will of the country gentleman. 

‘ An annual subscriber of fifteen guineas will be entitled to receive two 
guests, changeable once a fortnight. 

‘It will appear from the catalogue, that Mr. J. has a choice and ele- 
gant assortment of six hundred and seventeen guests, ready to set off at a 
moment's warning, to any country gentleman, at any country-house ; among 
whom will be found three Scotch peers, seven ditto Irish, fifteen de- 
cayed baronets, eight yellow admirals, forty-seven major-generals ou half- 
pay, (who narrate the whole of the Peninsular war,) twenty-seven fuzzing 
dowagers, one hundred and eighty-seven old maids on small annuities, and 
several unbeneficed clergymen, who play a little on the fiddle. 

‘ Deaf and dumb people, sportsmen, and gentlemen who describe tours 
to Paris and Fonthill, at half-price. 

‘ All the above play at cards, and usually with success if partners. No 
objection to cards on Sunday evenings, or rainy mornings. 

‘The country gentleman to allow the guests four feeds a day, as in the 
case of jobs, and to produce claret, if a Scotch or Irish peer be present. 

‘Should any guest be disapproved of, the country gentleman is desired 
to write the word ‘* Bore” against his name in the catalogue, or chalk it 
on his back as he leaves the country-house, and his place shall be imme- 
diately filled up by the return of the stage-coach. 

‘ Society Office, Spring-garden, Oct. 26, 1822. 

The Keepsake, pp. 92, 93. 
The name of Lord Morpeth is already favourably known both in 
literature and politics. We need, therefore, make no apology for 
presenting the reader with the following stanzas from his Jord- 
ship’s pen :— 
‘ Who has not felt, ’mid azure skies, 
At glowing noon or golden even, 
A soft and mellow sadness rise, 
And tinge with earth the hues of heaven ? 
‘ That shadowing consciousness will steal 
O’er every scene of fond desire, 
Linger in laughter’s gayest peal, 
And close each cadence of the lyre. 
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‘In the most radiant landscape’s round, 
Lurk the dim haunts of crime and care; 
Man’s toil must plough the teeming ground, 
His sigh must load the perfum’d air. 
‘ O for the suns that never part, 
The fields with hues unfading dress’d, 
Th’ unfaltering strain, th’ unclouded heart, 
The joy, the triumph, and the rest! 
The Keepsake, p. 221. 
Lord John Russell is another name which is sure to go down to 
posterity upon the stream of honourable renown. It is surely de- 
lightful to find, that amidst the serious occupations of the past 
year, he was not unmindful of the muses. He takes care to 
remind us that his description of London in September was not for 
the year 1831, for it so happened that the metropolis was then, in 
consequence of the sitting of parliament, as crowded as it usually is 
in the month of June. 


‘ Remote, unfriendly, melancholy, slow, 
A single horseman paces Rotten-row ; 
In Brookes’s sits one guid nunc to peruse 
The broad, dull sheet which tells the lack of news: 
At White’s a lonely Brummell lifts his glass 
To see two empty hackney-coaches pass ; 
The timid housemaid, issuing forth, can dare 
To take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor-square ; 
From shop deserted hastes the ’prentice dandy, 
And seeks—oh bliss !—the Molly—a tempora fandi ! 
Meantime the batter’d pavement is at rest, 
And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest ; 
Thomas himself, Cook, Warren, Fenton, Long, 
Have all left town to join the Margate throng ; 
The wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives his blue barouche and four; 
The peer who made him rich, with dog and gun 
Toils o’er a Scottish moor, and braves a scorching sun.’ 
The Keepsake, p. 238. 


We need hardly say a word with respect to the embellishments 
of the ‘ Keepsake.’ Its character, in this respect, is so well es- 
tablished, and has been so uniformly maintained, in spite of all the 
bad writing by which the engravings have been accompanied, that 
we can but echo our former praises upon this essential point. The 
taste of the proprietor, Mr. Heath, is signally displayed in the pre- 
sentation plate and vignette title. They are both representations 
of antique vases of the most elegant forms. We should imagine 
that there are few specimens of the chiaroscuro to be found, at least 
among the embellishments of the Annuals, that can be compared 
for effect to Wallis’s engraving of the ‘ Interior of Zwinger Palace, 
Dresden,’ from a drawing by Prout. The steps of its splendid 
portico, the galleries within, and even a glimpse of one of the 
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apartments, are presented to the eye in a long perspective which 
seems almost irreconcileable with the fact that we are looking upon 
a mere surface of paper. ‘ Mrs. Stanhope,’ and ‘ Do you remember 
it?’ are a pair of beautiful portraits. The ‘ Repentance of Nineveh,’ 
designed in his Miltonic style, by Martin, is another of the distin- 
cuished ornaments of this volume: but, indeed, wherever we turn, 
we find nothing in the way of embellishment, that can be justly 
called mediocre. . 

The same observation may be applied, with equal propriety, to 
Mr. Heath’s Picturesque Annual, embracing what are very trul 
described in the title page as ‘twenty-six beautifully-finished 
engravings, from sketches taken in the north of Italy, the Tyrol, 
and on the Rhine. What an admirable production is that ‘ Swiss 
Cottage, near Brieg ’—the town in the half distance, near it abrupt 
rocks, and, in the distance, snow-crowned mountains—in front, 
the careful cottager, driving his well-fed kine, with their rich 
udders, under the shed which is to protect them from the weather, 
his wife going in through the open door of the cottage, to which 
she has ascended by some steps, and on the left a brace of chubby 
children feeding a goat! The ‘ Gallery of Gondo’ is another fine 
specimen of the superiority of the arts in this country. Those 
who have seen Mount St. Gothard, at the diorama, will be able 
to form some idea of the effect of this beautiful picture. What 
shall we say of the ‘ Lago Maggiore,’ the ‘Sesto Calende,’ the two 
views of ‘ Verona,’ the ‘ Dogana,’ ‘ St. Pietro de Castello,’ ‘ Mu- 
rano,’ ‘ Trent,’ ‘Innspruck,’ and, in short, all the numerous and 
splendid plates, which may be justly said to decorate this volume? 
The reader should see them in order to judge for himself, and we 
may assure him that he will be exceedingly gratified by adopting 
our recommendation, for we venture to say, that twenty-six such 
plates as these never were collected together in one volume. 

The letter-press consists of a real or imaginary tour, we do not 
well understand which, calculated to make the reader acquainted 
with the different scenes which form the subjects of the embellish- 
ments. It is written in a lively, and, occasionally, a piquant style, 
of which a sketch from the Tyrol will afford a fair sample. 

‘Our own excursions were limited to rambles on foot among the moun- 
tains and valleys in the neighbourhood of the river; and of these we can 
give but a very indifferent account—for, to say the truth, we forgot, in 
our individual gratification, the demands of an expectant, or at least ex- 
pected, reader. We can conceive no higher pleasure in this world, than a 
summer's stroll through the Tyrol, with a knapsack on our back, and a staff 
inourhand. If to these we had the good fortune to add a few silver 
coins in our pouch (and a very few would suffice), and—not so much for 
companionship as just by way of an excuse for letting out our voice now 
and then, when the chest rose, and the muscles swelled, and the heart grew 
full—a bit of a dog by our side, a rough touzy tyke of a terrier—we would 
not change places with an emperor. 

‘On the right bank of the Inn, as it approaches Innspruck, the country 
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is very picturesque, the avenues to the mountains leading between slopin 
hills, and through defiles covered with wood. On the opposite side, the 
huge black cliffs ascend abruptly from the valley, and present an unbroken 
mass of shadow, till the eye reaches the region of snow and ice. The 
plains between are laid out in rich pastures, groves, and orchards, with here 
and there a cottage or a hamlet peeping through the trees. The Inn rolls 
in the midst, a broad and abundant stream, and gives an appearance of 
freshness and animation to the whole picture. 

‘Sometimes a raft is seen, floating down, from the recesses of the Tyrol, 
some family or tribe of mountaineers, with their whole worldly possessions, 
The raft is adapted, in point of size, to the number of the colony it is 
meant to transport ; and is constructed of nothing more than rough trunks 
of trees floored over, and navigated by two persons, fore and aft, each pro- 
vided with a broad oar to direct their course. The current answers for 
wind and stream together; and onward glides, through solitudes where 
the scream of the eagle is heard above their heads, and where the wild goat 
looks down upon them in surprise from the cliffs. 

‘ As they draw nearer to the mountain-city, a stir may be seen in the 
floating village. The adventurers make haste to array themselves in all 
the bravery of their native valleys ; and instructions seem to be given, from 
one to the other, to comport themselves with the propriety which the im- 
portance of the occasion demands. The young women are anxiously 
assisted by their mothers to arrange their head-gear and _ plait their hair ; 
while their duddy cheeks grow yet more ruddy, flushed with dreams of 
conquest, with anticipations of novelty and delight, with the thousand 
dazzling but indefinite hopes of innocence and youth. 

* On arrival, the raft, which, though it descended, cannot ascend the 
current, is hewn to pieces, and sold for timber or firewood ; and the pas- 
sengers are dispersed, like its materials, over the country. Few find their 
way back to the valleys from which their descent was so easy and so 
pleasant. Alas! what a string of stale moralities might be appended to 
this history ! 

‘ It seems extraordinary to us, that a country and a people so interest- 
ing—and, what is of more consequence to the fashionable literature of our 
day, so melo-dramatic—should be so little known in England. With the 
honourable exception of one part of the “ Passes of the Alps,” we do not 
know an English book that even professes to give an account of the Tyrol. 
In French, we have met with nothing that could satisfy any reasonable 
curiosity : in Italian, we find a pamphlet dedicated to the description of 
a southern portion of the country ; and in German alone is there any thing 
approaching to detail. For our own part, we have, at present, no oppor- 
tunity, and no room, to attempt filling up the hiatus—although we shall 
hope, at some future period, to be able to tell at least all that we know : 
and, in the mean time, we devote the few pages we can now spare to 
a sketch, in our hasty way, of the country and its inhabitants. 

* On the north, the Tyrol is bounded by Bavaria, on the east, by Austria, 
Carinthia, and the eastern portion of the Lombard-Venetian kingdom ; on 
the south, by western Lombardy; and, on the west, by Switzerland. The 
Swiss frontiers are merely imaginary lines of geography ; for, in reality, the 
two countries form one territory of nature. The ‘i'yrolese appear to be 
continuations of the Swiss mountains, presenting the same physical cha- 
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racter, and the same classes of vegetation ; while the animal productions, 
including man himself, bear distinct traces of their common identity. 
The lakes and valleys, however, dwindle as the borders of Helvetia are left 
behind; and the Tyrol seems to be a debateable land of the Alps, where 
they thrust their white heads in from all quarters, and in the wildest 
confusion. The loftiest of these mountains in the Tyrol, and in all 
Germany, is the Ostler. ‘Towards the east, there is the same indistinct- 
ness in the borders; but the Bavarian and Italian frontiers are intelligibly 
drawn. 

‘From the height of the mountains, every variety of temperature may 
be experienced in a walk of a few hours; but, in general, towards the 
north, the climate is still more severe than might be expected from the 
geographical situation of the country, while in the south it is in the same 
degree mild and warm. Cattle is the staple commodity in the north, where 
there is little room for agriculture, and where the soil is unproductive; in 
the south, wine, silk, and fruits, are rich and abundant. 

‘ The country is divided politically into seven circles : those of the Upper 
and Lower Inn, Botzen, Puster, Roveredo, Trent, and Bregenz. In these 
circles there are twenty-one principal towns, thirty-two smaller towns, and 
1558 villages. The population of the whole country does not exceed 
seven hundred and sixty-two thousand. 

‘ Brave, honest, and faithful, but superstitious and bigotted, the Tyro- 
lese of the present day seems to owe both his good and bad qualities to 
the physical peculiarities of his situation. Shut in by his mountains, by 
the poverty of his country, and by his own fierce and warlike character, 
from admixture from the rest of the world, he retains the same faith and 
prejudices that hung like a nightmare upon Europe in the iron ages, These, 
however, are counteracted in their moral influence by their circumstances. 
The narrowness of the valleys rendering them insufficient for his support, 
he is compelled to wrest a hard subsistence from the mountains. He 
scatters his grain, or plants his vines, wherever they will grow, and is only 
stopped in his hardy agriculture by the influence of climate. The same 
cause makes him a ‘‘ mighty hunter.” If the valley is insufficient, or the 
mountain churlish, he has recourse to the exercise, forbidden or not, of his 
rife, and preys upon his fellow-commoners of nature—the roe, the stag, 
the wolf, the bear, and the chamois. Danger becomes habitual, and is 
therefore unattended with fear. A spirit of martial honour stands in place 
of the rules that dominate the plains; and on the peaceable habits of the 
agriculturist are engrafted the wild virtues of the outlaw. 

‘ The skill in firing, for which the Tyrolese are famous, was acquired in 
the chase. Before it became a matter of honour and rivalship, it was an 
affair of business—a part of their every-day calling. It is now a point of 
national pique; and the man who never shot a chamois can put a bullet 
through a target, at a distance from which an English marksman could 
hardly see the bull’s eye. The traveller is perpetually reminded of this 
peculiarity in the people. Every where there are rifle-shots ringing 
through the valleys,, and knots of peasants contending for the prize. Even 
the troops of the line convert their drill into a manly pastime; and are 
seen and heard returning from the field, with their well-riddled target 
borne home on their shoulders, to the music of the drum and fife. 

‘ At meetings where the professed business is rivalry, it could hardly be 
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that the parties should separate without a fight. This, indeed, is a very 
common consummation of a ball-firing match; but in the Tyrol, as in 
England, there are certain laws of honour enforced by the bystanders, 
which invest the ¢urn-up with an extrinsic dignity, and, from a dog-like 
grapple, convert it into an exhibition of strength and skill. One of the 
spectators is elected, before commencement, the judge of the battle; and 
this honour is usually awarded to acknowledged strength, as it sometimes 
falls to the lot of the judge to enforce the laws by means of a drubbing. 
The conqueror has the right to pluck the feather from his enemy’s hat and 
stick itin his own, ‘The appearance of three feathers at once in any hat is 
a general challenge, and shows that the wearer considers himself—and is 
ready to refer the fact to the arbitrament of sticks or fisticufls—the best 
man in the valley. 

‘ Among the amusements of the people, the most singular are the dra- 
matic representations, performed, not by professional actors, but by the 
peasants themselves. ‘These, we believe, are now almost peculiar to the 
Tyrolese; but they were formerly practised in Bavaria, Swabia, and Swit- 
zerland. The drama is planned, and the parts studied, during the long 
nights of winter; and the author is generally either the schoolmaster or the 
shoemaker—for there is an affinity in the Tyrol, as well as in England, be- 
tween poetry and leather. When the fine summer days begin, the audience 
assemble, from far and near, either in the court of a farm-house, or on the 
banks of the river. At the expense of a few kreutzers, they take their 
places in the sun, and remain from mid-day until evening. 

‘ The performance commonly consists of three distinct pieces: the first, 
a religious mystery ; the second, a sort of national melo-drama; and the 
third, a drollery or farce. The mystery sometimes represents the life of 
Christ in a dramatic form; sometimes it is a saintly legend; and some- 
times a story from the old Testament, such as the judgment of Solomon, 
or Joseph in Egypt. In the melo-drama, there is always a person whose 
influence on the action of the piece is derived from the elevation of his 
religious character. In his hands, the cross is used like the magic sword 
of Harlequin; and the rosary is a chain strong enough to controul the 
laws of nature themselves. ‘There is also a comic personage, who answers 
to the clown of England—abundance of tyrants, who are always Pagans— 
and last, not least, the devil himself, in the shape of a huntsman. This last 
character plays a thousand tricks, till he is at length discovered, and vanishes 
with a most unamiable smell, and in the midst of thunder and lightning. 

* When the piece of The Passion is performed, it is garnished, between 
each act, with texts from Scripture which bear reference to the part of the 
action that is to follow. These interludes, however, are sometimes panto- 
mimic representations of what the next act is to display at length ; and, 
during their performance, an angel reads the programme, exhorting the 
spectators, and pointing out the passages which should come most home 
to their business and bosoms. 

‘The farce is accompanied with instrumental music, and contains the 
secret history of the village, plentifuily sprinkled with scandal and railleries. 
If any thing ridiculous takes place before the curtain, since the commence- 
ment of this long entertainment, it is straightway lugged into the piece, 
and the audience are made to laugh at their own follies and absurdities. 

‘ The Tyrolese are passionately attached to the memory of their great 
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patriot, Hofer. At the head of our bed there is a printed memorandum, 
framed and glazed, which purports that Hofer once lodged in this house, 
where he arrived on the 15th of August, 1809. Our bed, be it known, 
since we have mentioned such a thing, is stuffed with the husks of Indian 
corn, according to a custom that is also prevalent in Italy. If Mr. Cob- 
bett's speculation succeeds, and the plant becomes general in England, 
the people will find it much more comfortable, cleanly, and easily arranged, 
when used in this way, than either flock or wool. 

‘The Goldene Adler, independently of being the house where Hofer 
lodged, is a primitive inn, at once cheap and comfortable. Having paid 
our very moderate bill, leaving a gratuity for the servants, the chamber- 
maid came into our room, and, seizing our hand, kissed it! We did not 
recollect at the moment that this was a customary way of expressing gra- 
titude in such cases. We were hurried, indeed, and taken at a loss: and, 
in short, without an idea of gallantry, or any thing else, but simply from 
not knowing how to act on the occasion, we returned the salute on the 
damsel’s lips. She appeared to be grateful for the new compliment, and 
courtseying low, thanked us again, and withdrew.'— Picturesque Annual, 
pp. 236—244, 

The ‘ Continental Annual’ has no more than half the number of 
embellishments contained in the work which we have just noticed, 
and so far it must necessarily yield the palm in Mr. Heath’s favour. 
But in point of design and execution, we think that Mr. Prout’s 
volume would bear comparison with the ‘ Picturesque Annual,’ or 
with any other production of the same class that has yet been pre- 
sented tv the public. The editor, for the purpose of introducing 
the plates, which consist principally of views from different cities in 
the Netherlands, Germany, France and Italy, has selected from 
various sources, a series of romantic tales, adding to them one or 
two original stories from the pen of a foreigner. Cousidering the 
difficulty that exists, among so many Annuals, of lighting upon any 
thing that wears an appearance of novelty, we should suppose that 
Mr. Kennedy’s plan has a very fair chance of success. Some of 
the tales are abundantly garnished with horrors of the olden time ; 
others embrace modern adventures, thus affording a variety of en- 
tertainment for every taste. Perhaps it might be objected to this 
work, that it contains two or three papers which have no reference 
whatever to any of the embellishments, and that so far it is nothing 
more than a mere compilation of tales. The fault, if it really be 
one, may be easily avoided in the next year’s volume. 

The ‘ Russian Spy’ is not, however, one of the compositions 
which are placed in this predicament : and as it seems to be one of 
the original contributions to the work, and at the same time one of 
the most interesting, we shall transcribe a portion of it. 

The author describes himself as a surgeon and a native of Dres- 
den, in which city he passed the memorable year 1813, and beheld 
the calamities that were brought upon it by the arrival of the French 
armies under Davoust and St. Cyr. Among the persons who re- 
sided in the same house with him, occupying one of the attics, 
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were an aged man, who earned a miserable livelihood by fishing in 
the river, and his daughter Meta, whose appearance indicated men- 
tal imbecility, and who, out of charity, was employed by the land- 
lord to attend the lodgers. They had been but a few months in 
Dresden, where they were little known, and it was understood that 
they had formerly been in better circumstances. The author thus 
became acquainted with her, and soon discovered beneath her 
coarse attire a beautifully formed figure, a musical voice, an ac- 
complished mind, though veiled for the present, from some mysteri- 
ous circumstances. The old man concealed also a fine person in 
the ample garments of a fisherman ; he was dumb, or pretended to 
be so, and went by the name of Old Peter. The charms of Meta 
insensibly won upon the author ; her gratitude was excited by some 
professional services which he rendered to her father, and her heart 
was engaged by the solicitude which he appeared to feel for her- 
self. Matters were in this state, when, on the evening of the Sth 
of November, six days before their capitulation, the French deter- 
mined on a sortie, hoping to take their Russian besiegers by sur- 
prize. The writer proceeds :— 


‘ Too much excited to sleep, I determined to remain within a pradent 
distance of head-quarters, and await the event. I had not long to linger 
in suspense. Soon after the church ciocks had struck twelve, I heard a 
low rumbling sound reverberating through the deep silence of the deserted 
streets, and from the dark angle in which I was placed, I beheld several 
pieces of artillery, with powder waggons, the wheels of each carefully 
covered with straw, pass slowly by towards the bridge. Taking a shorter 
road through narrow passages, and favoured by the darkness, | gained the 
centre of the bridge, where an arch, blown up in the spring by Davoust, 
had been replaced by strong oak planks, flanked on each side by lofty pal- 
lisades. Drawing my cloak tightly around me, I extended myself on the 
pavement within one of the recesses, to escape observation. While thus 
waiting the arrival of the artillery, I suddenly heard some ponderous body 
strike the pallisades, and distinguished the sound of voices from beneath 
the bridge. The intense darkness of a November night, and the loud rush 
of a north-wester through the battlements, prevented me from discovering 
the cause of these strange occurrences; but when the artillery, already on 
the bridge, had passed, and the deep rumbling of the cannon had ceased 
to distract my attention, I looked and listened attentively for a recurrence 
of the mysterious sounds beneath the planking, and was no little surprised 
and alarmed when I saw one of the oak planks close to me slowly raised. 
At this moment, the storm having somewhat dispersed the heavy clouds, 
the pale rays of a new moon, piercing through the drift, fell upon the spot, 
and with amazement I beheld rising, as through a trap-door, the tall 
figure of my fellow-lodger, the father of the interesting Meta. 

* Soon as he had gained the surface of the wood-work, some one beneath 
handed to him a long white pole or fishing rod, which, after carefully re- 
placing the plank, he extended over the parapet, and stood motionless in 
the attitude of a person fishing with rod and line. At this moment my 
listening ear distinguished the heavy and measured tread of a body of armed 
men at the city end of the bridge, and the flickering moon-light flashed 
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upon the arms of the French van-guard. Shroaded by a dark blue cloak 
and the deep shadow beneath the parapet, I gazed with a beating heart 
upon a battalion which passed me in profound silence. When the front 
rank reached the planking, the old man began to sing in his dumb fashion, 
and held out his cap with one hand as if for alms, while the other supported 
his fishing rod. 

«« Ah, voila St. Pierre qui veut pécher !"’ exclaimed a grenadier, Ano- 
ther in the following rank, halting fora second, said,—“ Ah ca! mon ami! 
Je taiderai a pécher! Tenez !” and threw a coin into the cap of the old 
man, who thanked him in tones which resembled the howling of a wolf 
rather than a human voice. Several officers and many soldiers, as they 
passed, threw their contributions into the cap, and each donation was ac- 
knowledged in the same unintelligible howl. At length, a well-mounted 
officer of rank, in whom I recognized the Count de Loban, approached so 
near the ancient beggar, that | expected every moment to see him trampled 
under the hoofs of the fiery charger. Fixing his hat more firmly on his 
head, the count turned hastily to an aide-de-camp, and in a stern voice, 
exclaimed,—‘* Who is that man, Larive ?” 

‘The group of mounted officers behind him reigned in their impatient 
steeds, and I began to tremble for my own’safety, as well as for that of my 
fellow-lodger, when, to my inexpressible relief, a black-bearded veteran 
sapper, marching with shouldered axe out of the ranks, carelessly answered, 
—‘’Tis only a poor dumb maniac, well known in Dresden. They call 
him ‘ St. Peter the Fisherman.’ ” 

‘The marshal and his suite proceeded, and the battalions continued to 
defile over the bridge, not, however, with the bounding step and gaieté de 
ceur displayed by the French soldiery in the brighter days of Napoleon, 
but in unbroken silence and evident discouragement. 

‘ The passage of about 10,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 200 bag- 
gage-waggons, necessarily occupied a considerable time ; at length, how- 
ever, the last of the rear-guard quitted the bridge, the heavy tread of men 
and horses died away in the distance, and my attention was again solely 
occupied by the old fisherman, who suddenly leaned his rod against the 
parapet, withdrew a wooden peg which secured the planking, and hastily 
removed the same plank he had raised before. Kneeling down, and ap- 
plying his face to the aperture, the dumb man exclaimed, to my infinite 
amazement, in good Russian,—‘* Katinka! Katinka! is all ready?” 

‘« Yes, grandfather! there is a fish on every hook,” answered a shrill 
voice from beneath, in the same language. Starting up, the old man 
seized and raised his fishing-rod, which by the increasing moonlight | now 
saw was no rod, but a stout pole of great length. Instead, however, of 
fish, I observed three small, but well-lighted lanterns, attached to as many 
cords of different lengths, forming, when the pole was placed by the fisher- 
man in a perpendicular position, a signal or beacon of three equi-distant 
lights. Supporting the end of the pole on the parapet, he remained 
motionless until he saw a brilliant rocket rush into the air from an elevation 
at some distance beyond the Elbe. This rejoinder was followed by 
numerous rockets and fire-beacons, which blazed up in rapid succession 
along the hills of Meissen, filling the atmosphere with vivid coruscations, 
which were reflected in long and flaming lines on the ruffled waters of the 
Elbe. Starting on my feet at the extraordinary spectacle, I saw the old 
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man some paces beyond the planking, whirling, in apparent ecstacy, his 
heavy pole and its pendant lamps above his head, until the lights were 
extinguished by the rapid motion. Availing myself of his absence, | ap- 
proached the aperture, when I stopped short in breathless surprise, as | 
beheld, slowly emerging from the trap, the head, arms, and figure of a 
woman, from whose dripping hair and apparel the water streamed upon 
the boards, while her wet clothes, clinging closely to her person, betrayed 
the contours of an exquisitely-proportioned figure. 

‘ The storm was now fast subsiding, and the moon, shining brightly in 
an unclouded quarter of the sky, enabled me to discern her features. 
Gracious Heavens! it was my lovely and mysterious Meta, whom I beheld 
in this strange condition. ‘In the name of wonder, Meta!” I exclaimed, 
‘* what brings you here ?” Without uttering a word in reply, she abruptly 
seized my arm, and with incredible force dragged me some distance along 
the bridge towards the city.’ 

‘ « Pour l'amour de Jésus ! Wolmar!” she whispered in pure French, 
and with energetic intonation,— Utter not a word, and quit the bridge, 
or you are lost,—see, see, dear Wolmar! my best and o ly friend! the 
fierce old man is replacing the plank,—away! away! begone, or he will 
murder thee !’ 

‘ Had she been a stranger to me, I could not have resolved to leave this 
shivering girl in such a pitiable condition; and I now, for the first time, 
felt all the force of my attachment to her. Taking off my cloak, I threw 
it around her; meanwhile the fisherman was still watching the rockets 
thrown up by the besiegers, on the hills beyond Grossenhayn. ‘“ There 
they go!” he shouted, ‘ eight—nine—ten—eleven thousand of those 
incarnate devils—those murderous incendiaries! Rush down upon them, 
my valiant countrymen! Lay on, and spare not! Avenge the fires of 
Moscow! Avenge the cruel massacre of my son, and my son’s son—my 
wife and daughters! Lay on, lay on, and spare not, in the name of God, 
and St. Andrew!” 

‘ Tossing his lanterns into the river, he now strode towards us with a 
speed and vigour wonderful at his advanced age; when, suddenly perceiv- 
ing me, he angrily exclaimed in Russian,—‘‘ Katinka! unhappy girl! 
Who is that man? Why speak to him? We shall be betrayed, and shot 
before noon. But hold,” he continued, through his clenched teeth, ‘ there 
is yet a way and a will!” 

‘ Raising his heavy pole, he darted forward, and, with all his great bodily 
strength, levelled a blow at me, which would assuredly have fractured my 
skull, had not his grand-daughter sprung forward, and by a sudden push 
against his arm given another direction to the ponderous weapon, which 
was broken to pieces on the pavement, while he who wielded it was thrown 
upon his knees. 

** Allons! Allons!” was now heard from numerous voices near the 
other end of the bridge, along with the tramp of cavalry, and the loud roll- 
ing of gun-carriages It was the detachment of Count de Loban, defeated 
on the Drachenberg, and returning, after the discovery that the Russians 
were on the alert, and had occupied all the mountain passes. It was the 
next day rumoured in Dresden, that the besiegers were apprised of the in- 
tended sortie by Russian spies, secreted in the city. To return, however, 
to my own critical situation. I saw there was not a moment to lose. The 
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courageous girl, who had thus saved my life, exhausted by the effort, and 
by long exposure in a boat to the wet and cold of a stormy November night, 
had fallen senseless at my feet. Taking up the precious burthen in my 
arms, | told the old man to fly for his life, and hastened towards the cit 

with a speed which would not allow me to observe whether he had followed 
my advice, but which soon placed me and my beloved Meta in security, 
Avoiding every sentinel, and passing through unfrequented streets, I 
reached the retired house of a maternal aunt, who had often been a resource 
tome in hours of need. With ready kindness, the old lady surrendered 
her warm bed to the still unconscious maiden. I prescribed what was 
needful to restore her, and anxiously watched her recovery ; but it would 
have required more than human skill to prevent the fever which followed 
the excitement and bodily fatigue of that memorable night. 

‘Returning the following noon to my lodgings, I found my worthy 
landlord pale and trembling in his parlour. With a voice interrupted by 
strong emotion, he told me that Meta had disappeared, and that he had 
seen her aged parent leave the palace of Marshal St. Cyr, escorted by a 
numerous guard, which conducted him to the bridge. hither he had 
followed and seen the poor dumb creature. 

‘ Further details were checked by a gush of tears, but I could too well 
infer the sad catastrophe. 

‘Happily I succeeded in concealing the untimely end of her only surviving 
relative from the lovely orphan, until she had been some weeks my wife. 

‘Since the auspicious day which made her mine for life, many years 
have gone by; but never has she for a moment given me cause to regret, 
that | confided my honour and my happiness to the keeping of a Russian 
Spy.’ —The Continental Annual, pp. 141—148. 


{t will not be denied, that a tale such as this is well calculated 
to shed an additional interest upon Prout’s view of the ‘ City and 
Bridge of Dresden,’ capitally engraved, as it is, by Willmore, 
Another beautiful specimen of workmanship, is the plate of the 
‘Cathedral Tower, Antwerp.’ Not only the tower itself, and a part 
of the cathedral are seen, but the light is thrown upon them in 
such a way, as to lead the eye through a considerable part of the 
street in which they are placed. The views of Ghent, Nuremberg, 
and Metz, especially the latter, give a foreigner who had never 
visited those cities, a clear idea of their architectural character, 
Their tall gables and numerous stories, and business-like appear- 
ance, form a striking contrast with the light though stately cities 
of Italy, the luxurious repose of its lakes, and the elegant splendour 
of its palaces. 

How strange it is, that that little Red Riding Hood, painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which has been familiar to our eyes for several 
= should not yet have lost a particle of its original charm! It 
ooks always new, and we suppose it will ever look so to the end of 


time. Mrs. Watts was happily advised in placing it in the front 

of her ‘ Juvenile Souvenir,’ for which it has been exceedingly well 

engraved by Engleheart. The other embellishments are also appro- 

priate to the work, and really very well executed in every respect 
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There are ‘a Mother and Child,’ a trio of ‘ Orphans,’ a ‘Grand- 
father Napping, a ‘Sailor’s Widow,’ and a view of ‘Antwerp,’ 
which, some few years ago, would have been sufficient to make the 
fortune of an Annual, almost without any further assistance. We 
suppose that we may look upon Mrs. Watts’s ‘ New Year's Gift’ 
as a standard publication in its class: it is certainly one of the 
prettiest, as well as one of the most useful presents that can be 
thought of for the reading generation of girls and boys. We quote, 
with great pleasure, a few verses by the author of the ‘* Siege of 
Constantinople,” which will recommend this little work to the heart 
of every parent. 


I. 
‘I gazed upon its laughing eyes, 
That mocked the sapphire’s blue, 
Its cheek rich red as ruby-dies, 
Its lip of coral hue ; 
And saw its brow more fair than snow, 
Ere it had caught a taint below. 


II. 
‘ I viewed it pillowed in repose, 
Its sweet-drawn breath as soft 
As airs that sigh at day-light’s close ; 
And, from its features, oft 
Glanced the sweet brightness of a dream, 
Like sunshine from a summer stream. 


III. 
‘It woke, and stretched its rosy arms, 
As wooing a caress, 
Toward her who watched its slumbering charms; 
Oh, task of blessedness ! 
E’en like an angel, or a dove, 
To watch o’er all we prize and love. 
Iv. 
‘The mother raised it on her knee, 
And danced her cherub boy ; 
How then burst forth its artless glee, 
All trembling as with joy ! 
Lips open, dimples on each cheek, 
And eyes that, sparkling, more than speak. 
v. 
‘ “ Sweet thing of innocence!” I sighed, 
“* What beauty now is thine ! 
A pearl just risen from being’s tide, 
A diamond from its mine: 
Alas! that time should dim thy ray! 
That infancy should pass away !”’ 
New Year’s Gift, pp. 21, 22. 


Perhaps, in strictness, we ought not to have classed the ‘ Geo- 
graphical Annual’ amongst the works which we have noticed in 
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this article. But though of necessity devoid of literary matter, yet 
it is @ publication so intimately connected with every branch of 
knowledge, the maps are engraved and coloured in such a superior 
style, and in @ size so convenient for every purpose, and the book 
has such an appearance of elegance, both internally and externally, 
that it forms of itself a strong inducement to the study of geo- 
graphy. It comprises, we believe, nothing more than the maps 
already published in the “ Family Cabinet Atlas :” but it is in- 
tended to be re-issued every year with such improvements as new 
discoveries may render necessary. Thus, in fact, it will become, as 
it deserves to be, +e ye sommepen rather than an annual, and we have 
uo doubt that it will long continue to deserve the liberal and dis- 


tinguished patronage, which it has already received. 





Art. V.—Uhe Drama brought to the Test of Scripture, and found 
wanting. Edinburgh, 1830. 


Tue morality of the Gospel has been praised, not only by all 
descriptions of Christians, but by Deists, and even by absolute 
unbelievers. The splendid panegyric pronounced on it by Rousseau 
is probably known to all our readers. It adds to the wonder of 
its excellence, that it was produced in a country almost bereft, as 
faras we know, of science and literature; and Rousseau justly 
derives from this circumstance, an argument in favour of its divine 
origin. It confessedly exceeds, in the purity and sublimity of its 
ptecepts, the noblest lessons of the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. It adds to the merit of its general system, that the rules 
of the Gospel are applicable to every condition of life, and may be 
practised in all combinations and circumstances of which human 
nature is susceptible. 

Yet, some Christians have endeavoured to improve upon the 
Gospel, and to aim at a sublimer spirituality, than it seems to 
them to exhibit. In an early age of the Gospel the Gnostics, in 
our own the evangelical sects, have made this daring attempt. In 
the middle ages it was made by the Platonicians. In the hands 
of them all it equally failed, and the general fate of all such at- 
tempts has been, to expose both the leaders and followers to just 
ndicule and contempt. 

One of the modes by which those who engaged in these prepos- 
terous designs, have attempted to construct their sublime spiri- 
tuality, has been the rejection of harmless pleasure. Man is so 
constituted as to require an alternation of labour and ease, of pri- 
vation and enjoyment. The means by which he obtains ease and 
indulgence, are often beneficial to his fellow-creatures. Even a 
blameable excess of gratification is often productive of social good, 
by the number of individuals whom it employs. It injures few, 
and is a cause of happiness to many. It often, therefore, happens, 
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that we should rather encourage than reject these modes of pleasure, 
though in some points of view objectionable. Surely amanof wealth, 
who spends the superfluity of his fortune on those objects, which 
engage the exertion and skill of the agriculturist, the navigator, 
the commercial portion of the community, the artist, or the man of 
learning or taste, does much more good than by mg accumu- 
lating money for the benefit of a future generation. Yet, to this 
unproductive accumulation, the superfluity which we have men- 
tioned must be consigned, if the gratification of pleasure, within 
its due limits, were not allowed. With respect, therefore, to the 
drama, the chief subject of the work before us, the mere circum- 
stance of its being a mental or sensual gratification is no objection 
to it. But, if a scenic representation be criminal in any respect, or 
if it excite irregular appetites, it is unlawful pleasure, om absti- 
nence from it is virtue. 

Mrs. Wesley’s advice to her son, the celebrated John Wesley, is 
very good :— If you doubt whether any gratification be lawful, 
see whether it weakens your impressions of virtue, strengthens the 
vicious appetite, or obscures reason. If it do, whatever it may be 
to others, to you an indulgence of it is criminal.” By this test, 
the objections to the drama should be tried, The only question 
then for consideration is, whether the drama be liable to this 
objection. 

Yet, even here, we should not be too rigid. If the drama be 
generally free from reproach, some passages in a particular play 
which may be justly censurable, may, nevertheless, be passed over. 
The imperfection of all human performances is such, that we should 
be satisfied with effecting as much good as the circumstances allow, 
without abandoning our exertions, because they do not effect all 
the good we could wish. Solon’s answer, when the imperfection o' 
his laws was objected to him, that “‘ though they were not as good 
as might be framed, they were as good as the Athenians, for whom 
they were designed, could bear,” was the language of a man of 
sense and experience. For the same reason, the morality of the 
stage may be entitled to praise, as the best which such an exhibi- 
tion will admit of, though it falls very far short of the exalted code 
of the Gospel. 

Another attempt to improve on the Christian system has been 
made, by an endeavour to refine upon devotional language and 
sentiment. The prayers, or rather hymns, which we find in the 
works of the ancients, if we consider them as addresses to the 
Deity, or to beings of a divine nature, are almost always disgusting 
and ridiculous. Many such hymns are to be found among the 
Odes of Horace. We are sensible that the mythology of Greece 
and Rome cannot be put in comparison with the theology of the 
Christians, or of the Jews, their ancestors. This furnishes some 
excuse for the imperfection of the Greek and Roman hymns, when 
compared with those of the Jews or Christians. 
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But how it was possible, that a well instructed Grecian or Roman 
should have pronounced, with internal devotion or reverence, the 
hymns which have descended to us from antiquity, is inconceiv- 
able. The Book of Psalms abounds with the sublimest and most 
affecting passages; with the noblest conceptions of the Deity and 
his attributes; with the most impressive exhortations to virtue, 
and with the soundest lessons of justice and morality. If we com- 
pare them with the hymns of Pagan antiquity, we may justly ex- 
claim with Salazar, [/lam homines dices, hunc posuisse Sa 

We therefore think, that the founders of Christian Churches did 
right in introducing the Psalms of David into their different litur- 
gies. But we have some suspicion, that the whole of them are 
not proper subjects for popular devotion ; we doubt whether the 
imprecations which are found in them, should be read as prayers. 
We think that a large portion of them are not intelligible by com- 
mon readers, and that the very rare mention in them of a future 
state of reward or punishment, renders them an imperfect compila- 
tion for Christian readers. Still, their merit is immense, and we 
wish to see such a translation of them, as, while it should preserve 
the idiom, and exactly render the sentiments of the original, would 
be perfectly easy to be understood by the most ordinary capacity. 
We are not aware that such a translation of the Psalms into the 
English language, has yet appeared. 

The prayers in the Common Prayer Book, are, generally speaking, 
excellent. The attempts of the Methodists to improve upon them, 
have, too often, miserably failed. One of their greatest errors has 
been, expressing the love of God in terms applicable to profane 
love ; and this 1s sometimes done by them in strains, which a deli- 
cate taste, would, even in that case, reprobate. In the middle ages 
mystical writers were frequent. All their works, except the cele- 
brated ‘* Imitation of Christ,” attributed to Thomas a Kempis, 
are now wholly forgotten. That work is yet read and highly 
esteemed by Christians of every denomination. Fontenelle and 
Leibnitz speak of it in the language of the most exalted eulogy : 
it is scarcely possible to describe the union between a pious soul 
and the Deity, in’ terms of greater clearness or delicacy. About 
two centuries ago, an attempt to introduce this mystical specula- 
tion into England, was made by Dr. Mores, the Rev. Mr. Norris, 
and the author (we believe his name was Waring) of the Effigies 
Amoris, a book that once had many readers and admirers. Speak- 
ing generally, the Methodist writers to whom we allude, have 
none of the learning of these gentlemen. They abound with ex- 
pressions only fit for an wee songster. How different such 
language is from that of the Psalms! These are full of expressions 
of the most ardent love of God, but never deviate into the prepos- 
terous and disgusting language we have mentioned. 

The mistake has been chiefly owing to its being considered ne- 
cessary to a love of God, that the person should feel it in the same 
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manner, as he feels the love of an earthly object. But this is im- 
possible. The Divine Being and his infinite perfections, are above 
the conceptions of the human soul, while she remains in her mortal 
frame. The highest tribute of admiration, which we can pay them, 
is an humble sentiment of adoration. But the Deity is as much 
entitled to our love as to our homage. And both the Old and New 
Testament exhibit a multitude of reasons, which shew that the 
Almighty Author of nature, and his divine Son, are entitled to our 
love and gratitude. But respect should find its place in all we say 
or think of the Divine Being. The most perfect model of prayer 
which we possess, is the Our Father. It expresses our love of God 
by calling him our Father, the tenderest relation known to human 
nature. On this prayer, and the sentiments which it excites, we 
may dilate, but we should never diverge from them, and every at- 
tempt to improve upon them is impiety. 

To what a pitch of extravagance such efforts may rise, is visible 
in the disgusting scenes, which a celebrated preacher has allowed 
to take place in an evangelical chapel in the neighbourhood of 
London. They were preluded to by the strange revelations of Joan- 
na Southeote. These are now almost forgotten, and the erg 
exhibitions will soon undergo the same fate ; (this is the end of all 


such fooleries). But God and his holy truth will remain for ever. 
The work which has given rise to the preceding remarks, contains 
many useful observations; but we think it fails in its object, by 


attempting to prove too much; for there scarcely is any recreation 
of a public nature, or any public assembly for pleasure or amuse- 
ment, to which the author’s objections to the drama, do not, 
m some measure at least, equally apply. This, shows that the 
system of the author, however ingeniously developed, or piously 
supported, is not suitable to the present state of society, and there- 
fore is, to a certain degree, visionary : we must add, that his objec- 
tions to the drama, apply with equal force to mine the gratifica- 
tions which the Methodists allow themselves. There is nothing 
which the scriptures reprobate in a higher degree, than a love of 
riches, or the pursuits of ambition. Yet it never has been remark- 
ed, that the Methodists are more indifferent to either of these ob- 
jects, than any other denomination of Christians. We therefore 
recommend to the author of the treatise before us, and to all those 
who think like him, that they never should neglect the advice of 
the apostle, ‘ to be wise with sobriety.” 





Art. VI.—Fables, and other Pieces in Verse, by Mary Maria Colling. 
With some aecount of the Author, in Letters to Robert Southey, Esq. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Fitz of Fitzford,” &c. 8vo, pp. 178. 
London: Longman and Co., 1831. 


Mr. Soutuey’s “ Attempts in Verse, by John Jones,” have set 
the world of literature once more agog in pursuit of humble poets. 
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We have had ourselves manuscripts put into our hands by versify- 
ing gardeners and tailors, which they thought were at least as good 
as those of John Jones, and fully as worthy of being published. 
We unfortunately, or rather, perhaps, fortunately, were unable to 
agree In this opinion, and the manuscripts still remain in the 
rumpled and disordered state in which we first saw them. We 
have little doubt, that if we took the trouble of polishing up for the 
religious part of the community, the hymns of a very worthy man, 
who discharges the office of chief horticulturist in the service of an 
esteemed friend of ours, we might collect some subscriptions which 
would be soon exhausted in the expense of printing his volume ; 
we might obtain from him a most grateful dedication, expressive of 
our humanity, taste, critical acumen, Ke. ; we might get sundry 
letters of thanks from him, and print them all; we might gather 
various particulars of his life, and tell the world by what mysterious 
means he became a poet, and so gain a little fame for ourselves, 
but very little money for the poor man; and end in giving him so 
much disgust for his present honest and industrious mode of 
living, as to render it necessary for him, in a short time, to solicit 
what he has never had occasion yet to seek, the assistance of his 
arish. 

: In truth, with whatever indulyence we may have occasionally 
considered productions of this description, we must allow that 
almost universally they are mere moonshine. They have ver 
seldom any sterling merit about them ; the sentiment may be pine 4 
but it is feebly expressed ; the metaphors are low and confused, 
the verse halts, the melody is deficient, and we perceive in them none 
of those many nameless graces, which a thorough education, and the 
elevation of mind, that is its consequence, can alone pan to good 
poetry. It is an absurdity to suppose, that a man who has been 
all his life digging the earth, or mending old shoes, can attain to 
those flights of imagination, without which poetry cannot be pro- 
duced ; or that even if the thoughts should come of themselves, he, 
all unskilled in the beauties of our language, can select the phrases 
that are best adapted to express bis ideas, and to sustain the dig- 
nity of verse. We hear of stanzas being indited by persons in inferior 
stations, and we wonder that, with their limited means of knowledge, 
they can write so well. But this ought to be no reason for print- 
ing the quantity of trash, which such persons accumulate in their 
leisare hours. In most of the cases of this description, we may 
discover that the vanity of the patron, or the patroness, has had 
quite as much to do with the publication of such compositions, as 
the much more excusable ambition, or supposed interest of the 
humble author himself. 

Mrs. Bray is a notable sort of a lady, exactly the person fitted 
to be the lady patroness of village poets. Imagining that she has 
acquired no mean reputation for herself in the literary republic, 
she fondly believes that she can now become the dispenser of fame 
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to others. She, good Mrs. Bray, seems to think that she has dis- 
covered in the gentle maiden, Mary Maria Colling, a gem of 
“ purest ray serene,” a rose which had hitherto blushed altogether 
invisible to other eyes, and a real prize of extraordinary value. We 
would venture to say, that there is scarcely a large village or town 
in the kingdom, in which more than one person might not be found 
capable of writing verses quite as good as those of Miss Colling, if 
not a great deal better. It is very far from being our wish to 
wound the feelings of this person, in so tender a point as her 
poetical talent: but she must blame Mrs. a for the injudicious 
use which she has made of the manuscripts that were confided to 
hercare; for the moment that by publication they are submitted 
to the critical tribunals, it becomes the duty of those tribunals to 
pronounce upon them according to their real merits, without being 
led away by those false notions of delicacy and humanity, which 
have nothing whatever to do with the canons of poetical taste. 

We cannot help noticing the mawkish style of the letters, in which 
Mrs. Bray commnnicates to Mr. Southey, the history of the grand 
discovery which she made, of Mary Colling’s wondrous powers ; 
and of the difficulty which she had in persuading the poor girl her- 
self, that she was neither more nor less than a genius. It is remark- 
able, that all the letters are upon Mrs. Bray’s side, and that we have 
not even so much as a line expressive of the poet laureate’s opinion 
on the subject. Perhaps it would not be too much to infer from 
this omission, that his judgment, with respect to these verses, was 
not of a nature quite so flattering to the author of them, as Mrs, 
Bray would have wished. Indeed, we think we might go farther, 
and state, that Mr. Southey thought them altogether unworthy of 
his attention, and declined to have any thing to do with them in 
an editorial character. We must add, that if he did not think so, 
his taste must have been very much altered for the worse, for a set 
of more imbecile verses than those which Mrs. Bray has here given 
to the world, never, perhaps, courted its contempt before. But 
let us hear her account of her fair protegée. 

‘ « After she sent her little poems to me, I heard a good deal about her 
from various quarters ; but these accounts not always agreeing together, I 
determined to learn what I could from the poor girl herself. ‘The first 
time I saw her, she was so agitated that I gained little intelligence ; but 
the second, taking her into my own room, I did all I could to conciliate 
her feelings, and having in a great degree overcome her titnidity, | ob- 
tained from her a regular account of herself, given in the most artless 
manner. I shall here repeat the substance of it with every attention to 
fidelity. My information respecting her singular worth, her early talents, 
and the excellence of her character, I derived from a lady who has known 
her from childhood, and from the worthy gentleman in whose family she 
has lived for so many years. 

‘ «« Before entering, however, on these particulars, it may not be amiss to 
state that about four or five years since I observed a young woman, of the 
humbler class, dressed exceedingly neat, and remarkable on account of the 
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intellectual character of her countenance, who used to sit amongst several 
poor women immediately under the reading desk of Tavistock church. 

‘«* J was induced to inquire who she was, and learned that her name was 
Mary Colling, that she was a servant in a gentleman's family in the place, 
a clever girl, and fond of poetry. Some time after, I observed she was 
removed from where I first saw her, and usually took her seat in the pew 
near our own (belonging to the family in which she lived), where her ex- 
pressive features and her decorous behaviour, always made me look upon 
her with peculiar interest: it was not, however, till the 4th of March, 1831, 
that | became fully aware of her remarkable talents; since on that day 
I first received from her, through the hands of one of my own servants, a 
small parcel, containing a few of her poems, with a request, very modestly 
preferred, that I would be kind enough to look over them at my leisure, 
and say what I thought of them. Having stated these few circumstances, 
I now proceed to mention others of more, I think, than ordinary interest 
respecting her. 

‘« Mary Maria Colling, the daughter of Edmund Colling, husbandman, 
by his wife Anne, was born at Tavistock, August the 20th, 1805, In her 
childhood, she was sent to schvol to an old woman; not so much to learn 
any thing, as to be kept out of the way. But little Mary was not to be so 
neglected, for hearing others taught to read, she had a wish to learn also; 
and her school-mistress finding she made no progress either in sewing or 
knitting, undertook the task, more congenial to her pupil, of initiating her 
into a knowledge of the alphabet and the first rudiments of learning. 
These she speedily acquired ; and being possessed of Watts’s Hymns, and 
a sixpenny book that had in it sundry little stories, with some few pieces 
in verse, she soon became so perfectly well acquainted with their contents, 
that she knew both books, from beginning to end, by heart; not, however, 
making the good old woman fully acquainted with the tenacity of her me- 
mory in thus storing itself with what then constituted her whole range of 
knowledge ; so that when her mistress, on account of her negligence with 
the needle, would sometimes keep her in, after school hours, as a punish- 
ment, Mary often managed to soften her displeasure and to gain her own 
liberty, by repeating something, with the utmost exactness, out of the six- 
penny book in which she was set her daily lessons. Before she was five 
years old, she could read well enough to entertain her grandmother, who 
was very fond of her. ' 

‘« Atten years of age, she was entered at the free school as a pupil to 
learn needle-work: there, however, some kind ladies—Miss Mary Beau- 
ford and Miss Charlotte Bedford—became friends to her, and taught her 
to read perfectly well, which she could not do till then, though she could 
write a little before, but can scarcely tell how she learnt todo so. At this 
school, likewise, she received small praise for sewing, but she wrote from 
copies, and was considered the spelling wonder amongst the children. Her 
memory also was surprising; she could repeat any thing by heart with 
scarcely more trouble than that of reading it over. 

“ « However her schooling amounted to very little, for her object there 
having been to learn needle-work, she rarely went upon writing days, and 
her mother also, being repeatedly ill, and having a young family, Mary was 
obliged to stay at home and nurse her brothers and sisters for weeks toge- 
ther.” '"—pp. 1—5. 
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Mrs. Bray then proceeds, in a most verbose manner, to relate 
how Mary taught her father to read, thereby, in the opinion of 
Mr. Bray, assimilating herself to the Grecian daughter ; how she 
got into the service of Mrs. General Hughes, reviously to which 
she occupied herself in learning the business of weaving, and how, 
from ‘the poor girl’s simple accomplishments, and keeping herself 
from idle company and gossips, she had excited a good deal of 
envy amongst the narrow-minded in her own station and degree.’ 
The editor adds, that putting all Mary’s reading together, it 
amounted to very little, excepting that she had made herself per- 
fectly acquainted with the Bible. ‘ Here she is quite at home, 
and knows whole chapters of it by heart.’ We shall, by and by, 
see how easy it is to know whole chapters of the Bible by heart, 
and to suffer the same heart to remain insensible to some of its most 
essential precepts. Mary, it seems, moreover, is an astronomer !— 
for she read some book about it: and the whole Mythology of 
Greece, the Auroras, and Floras, and Pomonas, &c., she became 
acquainted with, from seeing an account of such matters at the end 
of an old dictionary. But her language—her way of writing—her 
*‘ bold and forcible expressions,” —whence did she draw for auxiliaries 
so important, in every point of view, toa poet? From the Bible? 
No. From Watts’s ranet No. From the little sixpenny book, 
with its sundry stories and pieces in verse? No. The cunning 
rogue acknowledges that ‘ as to her language, she had gained that 
from hearing Mr. Bray preach!’ No wonder that, after this ad- 
mission, Mrs. Bray has the fortitude to hold up Mary Colling as a 
poet. To listen to him was her greatest delight, and she thought 
she owed much to his sermons. As a proof of it, she said, ‘ he 
had inspired her to attempt poetry.’ Thus we learn the secret by 
degrees. Mr. Bray inspired the maiden to write verses, and Mrs. 
Bray very naturally publishes them. It is all a family concern. 

But how did Mary happen, if this were the case, to turn her 
poetical attention particularly to fables? One would have thought 
that Mr. Bray’s sermons ought to have given a more serious direc- 
tion to her muse, and have taught her to compose not fables, but 
hymns. We are afraid that the allegation about the power of Mr. 
Bray’s discourses could not have been in fact well founded, for we find 
that her true inspirers after all were the prose tales in her sixpenny 
book, and Gay’s Fables, which somebody had. lent her. These, 
however, were not all. Mary gives a highly poetical account of 
another source, whence she derived her fabulous propensities. 

‘ «¢] was anxious to learn what could have induced her to think of writing 
fables, not having been, from her own account, at all prompted to do so 
by reading them. She blushed like crimson when I asked her, smiled, 
and at last I drew out the confession. She said, ‘ that her master, seeing 
she did not go out much, or run about like other girls, from kindness to 
her gave her a slip of garden, to amuse herself with cultivating it in her 
leisure hours; till, at length, all the flower garden came under her care. 
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The river Tavy flowed at the foot of it; and here she found the greatest 
delight. She would tell me truth, though she was afraid to speak it, lest 
| should think her mazed ;* but when of an evening she was amongst the 
flower beds, and saw them all so lively and so beautiful, she used to fancy 
the flowers talked to her. Thus, a D wes growing vear ber laurel tree, 
she fancied the one reproaching the for not being so fine as itself, and 
so composed her little fable of the ‘ Peony and the Laurel.’ And these 
kind of thoughts used to come into her head in a moment, and then she 
turned them into verses and fables.’ Is not this poor girl truly a poet of 
nature ?” ’—pp. 11, 12. 


Very possibly she may be a poet of nature, but her fables show 
that she is rather too little of the poet of art, the business of which 
is to improve the natural impulse, and clothe the poetical thought 
in a poetical dress. But before we produce any of her composi- 
tions, we must dismiss the remaining portion of her biography, 
which is not without interest, whatever we may think of her talents, 
The manner in which Mrs, Bray speaks of her own ¢ all-powerful 
secret,’ is amusing. It reminds us of the grand notion which 
school-girls entertain of the slightest whisper which wears the 
mysterious form of a secret, not to be told on any account for a cer- 
tain number of hours—the result of which, is that it is forthwith 
blabbed round the whole school. We must confess, however, chat 
we never heard of an omnipotent secret before. It is somethin 
new. It is equally novel to hear of a country girl being frightened 
on hearing mentioned the name of the Poet Laureate—the King’s 
Poet! There is no disputing about tastes: we suppose that Mrs. 
Bray knows her man, and was probably courting Southey for an 
article upon her novels in the Quarterly ; otherwise common deli- 
cacy must have prevented her from penning such trash. 


‘«<T mentioned, I believe, in a former letter, that she had not been in the 
habit of writing down her compositions, and that when I asked her how 
she managed to preserve them, she gave me a truly Devonian reply, assuring 
me that ‘ she could mind them,’ meaning she could retain them in her 
memory. I also inquired if any one in the place, besides ourselves, had 
ever heard her poems. She said ‘ Yes, a few persons had. That some 
ill-natured people scorned her for writing them, and some thought it wrong 
ina poor girl at service; but an old man, whose name was Pearce (and who 
it appears was the first person intrusted with her secret this way), and a 
few others, liked them pretty well. Her kind and generous master, also, 
approved them.’ 

‘« T then ventured to tell her my all-powerful secret (tor I had not yet dis- 
closed it to her) namely, that I had sent two of her fables to no less a person 
than Mr. Southey ! and asked her if she really knew who he was. She looked 
somewhat alarmed, and said, ‘Oh yes,she had heard that the gentleman was 
the King’s poet!’ I told her not to be frightened, and assured her that the 
‘ King’s poet’ was one of the kindest-hearted men in the world, and 
that I would venture to say in his name (for I had not then received your 
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* « Mazed is a Devonshire expression, meaning mad.’ 
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last letter), that he would not despise her little verses, but would read them 
with every indulgence. 

‘ « Another little anecdote must not be forgotten. She told me that some- 
body had lent her an old book, containing extracts from different poets. I 
asked her whose poetry she liked best in it ? She answered me, with all 
the simplicity imaginable, ‘ that there were some extracts from a person 
whose name was Shakspeare, and she thought she liked them the best.’ 

««« Knowing how close a union there is at all times between poetry, flowers, 
and love, | ventured to ask if she had a sweetheart. She smiled and said, 
‘ Oh, no, she could read and amuse her mind, in her leisure hours, with 
making verses, and with her flower-garden, and that made her quite happy : 
she did not want one.’ 

««« | do not think there is any danger that this poor girl’s head will be 
turned by any notice of her. She is very modest, and seems imbued with 
a deep sense of religious feeling, the surest safeguard against vanity ; since 
such a fault is seldom found in a mind accustomed to serious thoughts on 
sacred subjects. It is more frequently the vice of those who think too 
much about themselves, and too little about their God. 

*«* She has the Devonshire accent, but not coarsely; and, though a per- 
fect country girl in every thing,—in her smile, her cap, her little straw 
bonnet, and her curtsy,—yet there is nothing vulgar about her. The ele- 
vated feelings of her character have given to her manners that indescribable 
mark of mind, which shows itself amidst the greatest simplicity, and is never 
to be mistaken. 

‘*« As, in noticing those who areat all distinguished for talent or worth, it 
is customary to say something of their persons, I may be allowed, perhaps, 
to state, that nature has been liberal to her in this particular. Her fea- 
tures are regularly handsome, especially the forehead, eyebrows, and eyes ; 
the latter peculiarly so when animated in conversation. And I may here 
observe, that Mary Colling the servant, and Mary Colling talking about 
poetry and flowers, scarcely appears to be one and the same person. If I 
had not seated her for a couple of hours by my side, and won upon her to 
open her heart, I should never even have guessed the animated interesting 
being she could become in conversation. 

‘** 1 do assure you, whenI looked on the beautiful expression of her 
countenance, so tempered with modesty, and listened to the feeling modu- 
lation of her voice, ‘soft and low,’ for she has that ‘ excellent thing in 
woman, as she repeated to me her own admirable lines on Creation, I 
could not help entertaining for her a degree of admiration that was not 
unmixed with reverence and regard. 

‘« Should it be the will of God that this poor girl is to be benefited by 
our means, I can only say I shall most happily become the instrument. 

‘* T hope you will not think me superstitious, if I confess to you that I 
love to trace events through the most apparently trifling links of that chain 
which leads to their source. It certainly was something quite out of the 
usual course of things that Mary should have sent her little poems to me 
(and not the best of them either) at such a time—on the very day I was 
about to reply to your letter, and when my own feelings had been so re- 
cently impressed with your kindness to me, that mine were but the more 
open to her. I have only to add, that she bears an unblemished character, 
and I have every cause to think will not disgrace the good gifts Providence 
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has so amply bestowed upon her. You will also be glad to learn, that, 
since I commenced my letter, a lady of this place, Miss Mary Beauford, 
whose good sense and kind heart are ever active in promoting the welfare 
of the humbler classes, called upon me, and expressed her readiness to 
assist in any plan that might be set on foot for Mary's benefit. Mary's 
worthy master, Mr. Hughes, has likewise, in the most generous manner, 
expressed the same resolution; so I hope on my return from London, 
which I am soon about to visit, that we shall be able to bring out a little 
volume of her poems to do credit to Tavistock. 

‘« She has this moment sent me a beautiful plant from her garden, and a 
copy of verses, expressive of her grateful feelings for the little kindness I 


have shown her. Could there be a more graceful mode of returning it?" — 
pp. 15—19. 


As we love beauty in every shape, and, above all, the beauty of 
woman, we must add, that the portrait prefixed to the volume, 
fully answers the description which Mrs. Bray has given of Mary’s 
features. We have seldom seen a more perfectly handsome coun- 
tenance, and there are decided indications of intelligence about it, 
which render it peculiarly interesting. We wish with all our hearts 
that the girl were happily married, and placed in a useful station, 
in which she might earn a decent maintenance. Beautiful though 
she be, we should, for her own sake, much rather see her selling 
fruits and flowers from her own garden, than wasting her time in 
writing verses about them. For that it is a waste of time, we 
think a very few specimens of her composition will abundantly shew. 
We pass over several more common-place verses, whose only merit 
is, that they do not absolutely offend good taste. But what mark 
of poetical inspiration, or of self-taught genius can be traced, we 
should like to know, in the following fable of the two foxes ? 

‘ Upon a spacious plain, one day, 
Two foxes met, as foxes may : 
‘* Behold !”” cries one, “ I’ve had good luck, 
To-day I ’ve killed this well-fed duck.” 


‘ Then straightway said, “ How glad I feel, 
I’ve lived a life devoid of ill : 
From other foxes’ faults I’m free ; 
No farmer e’er was robb’d my me.” 


‘ The other cried, “ Oh! what a puff! 
I’m sadly vex'd to hear such stuff: 
Indeed, my friend, ’tis my belief, 

That every fox hath been a thief. 

‘ It likes me not to hear such boast ; 

Those are not best, who brag the most : 
You know, like me, you ’re ruled by pelf: 
Pray, did you rear that duck yourself?’ 


The writer of this precious specimen of English fabulous poetry, 
has been compared by Mrs. Bray to La Fontaine. Pray did Mrs. 
Bray ever read La Fontaine? We should say not; otherwise it 
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would be incomprehensible by what process she had brought her 
mind to recognize, in such a production as this, the delicacy, the 
point, the graceful simplicity of expression, which have rendered 
the French fabulist immortal. 

It is confessed that Mary Colling was a good deal envied in her 
neighbourhood, and that she vented in verse, the feelings to which 
the gossip of her slanderers gave rise. Several of her fables bear 
the decided marks of thisangry and vindictive spirit, which reflects 
little credit upon any person, who professes to be guided by the 
precepts of the Bible. When we look at her pretty face, we are 
astounded to find masked beneath it, the spirit of a fierce terma- 
gant. We suppose, that in her fable of the eagle and the toad, 
the former represents herself, and the latter some one of her enemies. 


««¢ Oh! who but a fool such a gewgaw would be, 
’Twere better by far wert thou humble like me; 
Pray, is not the earth good enough to abide in, 
That thou on the clouds of the sky must be riding 2” 
The eagle look’d down, while from anger exempt, 
And answer’d the toad in a strain of contempt : 

‘« Go, and talk to thy venomous race, not with me, 
I need no advice from a tadpole like thee. 

"Tis surely beneath me thine insults to chide, 
Whilst high on the sun-gilded clouds I can ride: 
Pray, what makes thee think I molested can be, 

By a poor insignificant crawler like thee?” ’ 


Mrs Bray’s defence of her protegée, upon this point, is curious, 
considering that she is herself the wife of the vicar of Tavistock, 
whose sermons are so full of every sort of inspiration. 


‘ « T have already mentioned, that Mary had complained to me of having 
suffered a good deal by the envy of certain persons in her own class of life; 
and that it was her custom to give vent to her indignation by making such 
attacks the subject of her fables. I have remarked in her, that, like most 
persons endowed with acute feelings and a lively imagination, she is very 
sensitive in respect of an injury as well as a benefit. I have seen her cheek 
flushed, and her eyes sparkle, when she related to me many little instances 
of unprovoked malevolence. I have also seen them overflow with tears, when 
her heart has been full in grateful acknowledgment of any kindness that 
has been shown to her. There is in her no disguise of her real feelings ; 
whatever they may be, they are manifest. 

‘ «However she may occasionally have indulged in this poetical mode of 
revenge, it has proceeded, I am satisfied, from no natural inclination to 
satire, or illiberal spirit of remark. These, indeed, are vices more fre- 
quently found in the higher than in the lower classes. In what is called 
refined or fashionable society, we too often observe a practised love of 
satire, a quick sense of the ludicrous, and but little perception of what is 
elevated in feeling, or great and noble in action. Every speck in the cha- 
racter of another is detected and ridiculed, whilst the real worth of the 
person thus censured is too frequently overlooked: just as he would do 


who forgot, that though a diamond might have flaws, it was still a precious 
stone. 
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‘« Very different from this has been the motive that awakened any thing 
like a spirit of satire in poor Mary Colling; nor has she, I believe, ever 
exercised it, but whem provoked to do so by the malice of others.—pp. 
6f, 67. 

So then, according to this doctrine, the malice of others is suffi- 
cient to justify in the person who is the object of it, even though 
that person be a Christian and a woman, the most unamiable and 
most uncharitable of all vices, that of attacking her assailants in 
return. We are ashamed to introduce such trash, as the following, to 
our readers ; but it is necessary that they should know how much there 
is of natural malignity and of bad temper in this village girl, who had 
the Bible by heart, and how little there is in her genuine feelings 
of the true poetical temperament. The discreet and amiable editor 
must be allowed to give the “‘ argument” of the following fable. 

‘« Every country town, perhaps, can boast of certain gossipsand busy-bodies, 
who are fond of employing their time in idle talk, and meddling with the 
affairs of their neighbours. Tavistock is not deficient in sundry persons of 
this description. One old woman, in particular, is very celebrated for this 
plague of the tongue. It appears she once managed to insinuate herself 
into the friendship, and in some degree to win the confidence, of Mary ; 
and afterwards, without any cause of offence heing given, very ill-naturedly 
said, ‘ That for her part she thought Mary Colling knew so little of the 
world, and was so great a fool, she could get any thing out of her.” Mary 
was fired with displeasure on hearing this, and gave vent to her feelings in 
the following lines; ending them with a fable, in which her false friend is 
characterised as the spaniel dog, ‘ Craft,’ and herself under that of 


‘Snap,’ the ‘ inexperienced pup. 


‘THE TWO SPANIELS. 
* ADDRESSED TO 


‘ Yes, traitor of my thoughtless youth ! 
Fools and children speak the truth ; 
I’ll bear, while truth is made your rule, 
Contentedly the name of fool. 
I am a fool then; this is well: 
My friend, for once the truth you tell ; 
And this is also true, of course, 
If fools are bad, that rogues are worse. 
Yon let your tongue go very free ; 
You say you've power to injure me : 
Then why not do so? I am near,— 
Don’t think I’m led a knave to fear. 
O, no! your malice I defy : 
A thousand times I’d rather die 
Than I'd lie fawning at your feet, 
Or act, like you, the hypocrite. 
You say you've power—then why not strike? 
Do what you can—soon as you like; 
And mind, my friend, I'll make you feel 
That I am flint, if you are steel. 
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Revenge, say you, should be represt, 

That strong bad passion of the breast ; 
But God, I’m sure, hath made no laws 
But that I may defend my cause. 

Now pause awhile, and speak with reason : 
Pray, did I ever tell you treason ? 

If so, howe’er the world might chide it, 

I would not give you thanks to hide it. 
Your saintship says, that "tis a merit 

To have a kind forgiving spirit ; 

But oft I’ve seen—Heaven knows ’tis true— 
Poor proofs thereof in such as you. 

Know, treacherous friend, I do detest 

‘To harbour hatred in my breast ; 

And e’er | choose another name, 

A fabled dog shall bear the blame. 


‘ Near Tavy's bank, one summer’s day, 
Two spaniels met, as spaniels may ; 
As to their names, mistakes may hap, 
But yet I think ‘twas Craft and Snap. 
Said Craft to Snap, ‘‘ You look quite well; 
Pray have you any news to tell? 
Dear, bless my heart! how you are grown!” 
‘** Yes,” Snap replied, ‘‘ more ways than one. 
Grown in experience, I have found 
The world with treachery doth abound ; 
For you | thought an honest dog, 
Before you proved yourself a rogue. 
You to my neighbours make a rule 
To call me silly easy fool ; 
To say you'd get me to impart 
‘To you the secrets of my heart ; 
That I, an inexperienced pup, 
Would easily become your dupe. 
Yes,—what you ask’d me to unfold, 
With honest ignorance I told : 
And now you brag that you can harm me; 
But that, my friend, doth not alarm me. 
No more may puppies have to do 
With such deceitful dogs as you. 
What! can your spite so long withhold ? 
Fulfil your boast—if young, |’m bold; 
Though by deceit a knave’s empower'd, 
If Snap’s a fool, he’s not a coward.” —pp. 68—71. 


Need we observe, that such low disputes as these, between the 
detractors of a country town, are hardly fit to be made the subject 
of poetical composition : that even if they were, the treatment of 
them comes with an ill grace from one of the parties, and that 
verses such as these, betray very little indeed of that “ deep sense 
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of religion,” and those “ elevated feelings of character,” for which 
Mrs. Bray has given her heroine so much credit. 

Assuredly no man or woman, even slightly skilled in poetical 
literature, will venture to praise the poetry of such verses as these :-— 


‘ A Goat, a Monkey, and a Fox, 
Resided once upon some rocks ; 
And what the world may friendship call 
Existed long between them all. 


* Until it fell upon a day 
That, lo! there was the deuce to pay ; 
One with another they fell out, 
And each began to brawl and flout. 


‘ The Monkey did no anger lack, 
His two companions to attack ; 
He in a passion raised his head, 
As unto Reynard thus he said :— 


** You are a false dissembling rogue ! 
You ever sneak, lie, and collogue ;* 
Turn out, you thief, there from your hole, 
Those fine fat turkies which you stole!” 


‘ The Fox replied—* Your charge is true ; 
But still I am not worse than you : 
You need not give yourself such airs— 
If I stole turkies, you stole pears!" 


‘ The Goat said, “ Both are in the wrong, 
And each had better hold his tongue ; 
For, were your actions brought to test, 
Soon ’t would prove that bad ’s the best.” 


«« Hold!’ cries the Monkey, ‘‘ master Shag ! 
I’m sure you have no room to brag ; 
You know, ’t was but the other day 
You stole some oats from farmer May.” 


‘ An Owl, that yet had silence kept, 
Peep’d from the ivy where she slept ; 
And, with a magisterial look, 
She checked them thus, with stern rebuke :— 


‘ « My friends,” she said, ‘ from what has past, 
Learn to be careful how you cast, 
At a near neighbour's house, a stone, 
When glass it is that forms your own.” ’—pp. 108, 109. 


Take here a specimen of Miss Colling’s grandiloquent strains :— 


‘From the dark north, in fury’s form, 
With thunders girded march’d the storm. 





* « To flatter,” &c. Vide Johnson's Dictionary,—a word commonly 
used in Devonshire. | 
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The skies were veiled with awful glooms, 

And Flora’s tribe conceal’d their blooms : 

The sun withdrew his shining rays, 

And birds sat mute upon the sprays.’ &c. &c. &c. 


What does the reader think of Miss Colling’s elegance? Saith 
an owl to a nightingale 

—‘* Cease your song at my desire : 

Who can such hideous cries admire ? 

Indeed, your note mine ear annoys—— 

I beg you'll cease that horrid noise.” 

The owl replied :—** That I'll not do; 

Sure I may sing as well as you.” ’ 


Miss Colling thus makes a monkey address an ass :— 
‘« Ts this the way by me you pass ? 
You should have made your bow at least, 
You stupid and ill-mannered beast.” 


To which the ass responds in language equally edifying :-— 
*«* What obligation am I under 
To pay respect to you, J wonder? 
Is’t cause you wear a coat outside 
Which covers o'er your natural hide ?’” 


We can find nothing whatever in these fables to admire, either 
as to language, or sentiment. The former is coarse, and the latter 
despicable, either for its meanness or its malignity. What Mrs. 
Bray is pleased to call their moral point, is nothing more than a 
poisoned sting, which this amiable reader of the Bible protrudes 
upon every occasion, for the purpose of gratifying a paltry spite 
ayainst her paltry enemies. Her miscellaneous verses are, for the 
most part, free from this taint ; and we should have expected that 
her bad temper, being silenced amid the scenes of nature, and in- 
nocent amusements, she might, if she had a spark of poetry in her 
temperament, have made it apparent on such occasions. Let her 
‘ May Day Dialogue’ speak for her simplicity. We rather appre- 
hend that the reader will look upon it as a specimen of the most 
silly nonsense, that ever was printed in the form of verse. 


‘ PHILLIS. 


‘See, Roger! there’s a fine blue sky: 
I hope it will continue dry ; 
Then all our village will be gay : 
To-morrow is the first of May. 


‘Oh, what delights we then shall see, 
When all are full of mirth and glee! 
I wonder if the May-pole ’s made, 
Two groats tow’rds it my dame has paid. 


* ROGER. 
‘ I've been to stroll with Larry West; 
Both he and I have seen it drest; 
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Dame Danks, too, says, and she must know, 
A finer never made a shew. 


‘ All talk is now of May-day’s fun, 
And who’s to wrestle, dance, or run ; 
You'll see both me and Walter Watts 
With flowers and oak-leaves in our hats. 


* PHILLIS. 
‘ Then, there’s our plough-boy, Jemmy Rook ; 
You cannot think how gay he'll look ; 
Dame said, last night, there won't be seen 
A smarter lad upon the green. 
* And I shall wear a new stuff gown, 
And so will Sue and Lucy Brown ; 
And Master says, he does intend 
To give us each a groat to spend. 


‘ I’ve been so busy all the week 
To make white shirts for Jem and Dick ; 
And well employ’d has Dame been too 
In trimming caps for me and Sue. 


* ROGER, 

‘ You may be fine, with all my heart ; 
No doubt but we shall all be smart : 
I've just been told by Peggy Locke 
The bells will ring by six o'clock. 


* PHILLIS. 
‘I don’t think I shall sleep to-night : 
I'll rise to-morrow with the light; 
And milk my cows, and feed my pigs, 
And then prepare for May-day rigs.’—pp. 139, 140. 

After the insertion of such ridiculous trash as this, we are not 
at all surprised to find a poem, expressive of the writer’s gratitude, 
addressed to Mrs Bray herself: we can only say, that the poetry 1s 
worthy of both parties, the inditer and the editor. 

‘Though conscious, dear madam, how great is your goodness, 
Yet words to express it I never shall find: 
I fear to offend; pray, pardon my rudeness : 
Heaven knows that respect with presumption’s combined. 


‘ How oft, when the frowns of malignity darted, 

From many, whose hatred I never deserved, 

I've wept! for, alas! even hope had departed, 
And I thought not a friend like thyself was reserved. 


‘Unconscious that any I ever offended, 
Yet assailed, too, by envy, I knew not for what; 
By Heaven and by you since I thus am befriended, 
My fears and my sorrows will soon be forgot.'—p. 155. 


In declaring our candid opinion, that verses such as these which 
we have quoted, and we might add to them almost every poem in 
the collection, were unfit to meet the public eye, and very little cal- 
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culated to exalt the reputation of their author, we beg to be under- 
stood as objecting rather to the bad taste of Mrs Bray, in bringing 
them forward, than to the untutored girl who wrote them. When 
she gave expression in verse to the feelings, to which the gossip of 
her petty slanderers Oe rise, she most probably was not aware of 
the rules of charity which she thus habitually violated. When her 
pride was flattered with the idea of seeing her productions in print, 
she, doubtless, in her simplicity, thought that they were at least 
as good as those of John Jones, and quite as worthy of public pa- 
tronage. Indeed Mrs Bray taught her to believe, that, although 
not so polished in language as his compositions, her effusions were 
superior to his in point of conception. This might be true, and 
yet they might not deserve to be recommended, as they have been, 
to the attention of the literary world. It is upon Mrs. Bray alone, 
that the consequences attending such an unjustifiable step must 
fall; upon her be the ridicule of its failure; she alone must stand 
accountable to this poor girl, for the disappointment of hopes that 
ought never to have been encouraged, and most probably for render- 
ing her discontented with the humble station in life, in which it 
was the will of Providence to place her, 











Ant. VII_—Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the Right 
Honourable William Cecil, Lord Burghley. By the Rev. Edward 


Nares, D. D., Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 

Vols. I]. and III. 4to. London: Colburn & Co. 1830-31. 
A LEARNED and profound philosopher, of a former age, has de- 
clared, that there are no greater flatterers of princes, than clergy- 
men. Had this writer lived in the present times, he would have 
found the objects of clerical devotion not a little varied ; for instead 
of courting princes by soft dedications, as was anciently the case, 
the great body of the order are now engaged in supporting the 
most foolish and most mischievous prejudices. He would have 
seen how intensely they are occupied in nourishing the flame of re- 
ligious bigotry ; how sedulously they bend the whole of their en- 
ergies, their industry, their talents, and erudition, to the recovery 
of every element of social discord, which, in the lapse of time, and 
by the progress of charity, had fallen into oblivion. This object 
they pursue under a thousand varied disguises. The shapes of 
history, romance, poem, and light essay, and we may now add the 
inviting one of biography, have been successively assumed, for the 
purpose of more securely effecting the desired end. We should 
think it quite impossible, for any dispassionate man to peruse the 
leviathan quartos before us, without being convinced, that the 
aathor had far different purposes in view from the ostensible one ; 
namely, the illustration of Lord Burghley’s life. We are not aware, 
in the first place, what new lights have been obtained by Dr. Nares, 
to justify him in usurping the office of biographer to Lord Burgh- 
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ley. There is not an important fact, throughout his pages, which 
may not be read in numerous volumes; nor indeed have we dis- 
covered, amongst the impressions derived from this work, the 
slightest variation from those notions of Burghley’s character and 
conduct, to which the most ordinary accounts of that eminent 
man have given rise. We have, therefore,*much regret, in being 
obliged to repeat the judgment which we applied to the first volume 
in 1&28, that the ostensible hero of the plot is denied altogether 
his proper proportion of the business of the scene, and that the 
attention of the spectator, instead of being employed as he expect- 
ed, is wasted over a series of incidents and episodes, that have 
neither novelty nor interest to render them attractive. 

Far between as are the confines of Dr. Nares’s memoirs of Burgh- 
ley, how little is there, even by accident or mistake, to be found in 
all he has written respecting Burghley, which deserves to be con- 
sidered within the true meaning of biography. He presents this 
great statesman to our view, at the most distant possible point, and 
between us and the object of our curiosity, this blundering en- 
chanter has created a dense atmosphere, in which politics, and 
theology, and the dust of the schools, unite to mar the transparency 
of the medium. We have therefore no fair opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with such of those exact features in the character 
of the principal person, which it is the well established business 
of biography to expose. We are admitted to no private or secret 
interviews with him, either amongst his domestics or in his closet. 
He is never presented to us in any of the relations of social life ; 
he is never, in short, brought upon the scene, except in the capacity 
of a statesman, surrounded with all those pomps and circuinstances, 
which are so effectually calculated to disguise the real man, Whilst 
then Dr. Nares has devoted himself to the very superfluous task, 
of recording the political transactions in which Lord Burghley was 
engaged, he wholly neglects that department of his duty, which 
most urgently required to be discharged. 

In a work, intended by its author, as we presume this to be, to 
take its place amongst the historica! records of our country, one 
would expect that a necessary degree of attention would be paid to 
the style and diction of its contents. The consent of mankind, 
throughout the civilized world, seems to have assigned to history, 
as essential to its dignity, a seriousness of tone, a propriety of 
language, a careful and cautious vigilance, such as will denote an 
adequate sense on the part of the narrator, of the important task 
which he has undertaken. How little of any of these qualifications 
does Dr. Nares appear to possess! His text widely departs from 
every species of regular jurisdiction recognized in our literature. 
Like a wild and wayward current, it pursues its devious way, some- 
times rushing on in angry violence, and sometimes declining into 
the stagnant state. It is quite pitiable to behold Dr. Nares, strug- 
gling amidst the mighty events of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.  [n- 
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stead of arranging those events with a firm and steady hand, he 
appears confounded by their multiplicity and importance. The 
result is a misshapen and totally disorganized narrative ; desultory 
facts ; abrupt transitions from one subject to another; numerous 
repetitions ; forming altogether such a compound, as is but little 
calculated to maintain the good reputation of our literary character. 

If such be the fair estimate of Dr. Nares’s powers, in compari- 
tively small things, we cannot surely expect to find him possessed 
of those more exalted qualifications, which are indispensable to the 
true historian. In vain do we seek in his pages, any traces of 
that discriminating mind, which, from the superabundant harvest 
of former events and incidents, winnows the precious moral, to be 
for future ages the seed of political virtue and national probity. 
In vain do we seek his aid, as a guide, to direct us to the right 
path in that wilderness of intrigue and secresy, of which the policy 
of Burghley was altogether made up. Neither has he varied the 
dull narrative, with any thing like a grace or an ornament drawn 
from good taste or ingenuity. Notwithstanding the lofty pretensions 
of our author, and though, at this moment, he be the incumbent 
of the chair of modern history, in the classic territory of Oxford, 
yet, we must declare, that a more thorough misapprehension of 
the nature and design of writing history, was never before so pal- 
pably exemplified, as in the work before us. 

A great deal of light, however, is thrown upon the causes of all 
these errors, when we reflect, that it was not to write the life of 
Burghley, or to illustrate in detail the influence of his great powers 
of mind on the iuterest of these countries, that Dr. Nares under- 
took his performance. In choosing this particular subject, he was 
guided by a determination to dwell upon that critical era in our 
annals, which offered the most appropriate materials, for enabling 
him to indulge that spirit of theological hatred against all who 
differ from him in creed, which we have already charged upon his 
profession. The history of the rise and progress of the ‘* Reforma- 
tion,” is accordingly hashed up once more, with all the piquant 
accessories, with which a modern divine knows so well how to sur- 
round such a seryice for the public palate. Imputations long ex- 
ploded ; calumnies self-repealed ; slanders, over which time has 
drifted a mound, that ought to have secured to them an everlasting 
oblivion ; these are the momentous topics, which are to constitute 
the chief portion of the index, to be appended to Dr. Nares’s me- 
moirs of Lord Burghley. 

Although we cannot promise to regale the reader with any thing 
novel, which may have been discovered by Dr. Nares, respecting 
the great subject of his work, we do not yet think ourselves at 
liberty to discard the opportunity, however awkwardly it has pre- 
sented itself, of referring to some of the principal events in the life 
of one of our most eminent statesmen. The circumstances of the 
times in which Lord Burghley acted so conspicuous a part, pre- 
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cludes, perhaps, for ever, the possibility of unravelling the course 
of policy which distinguished his administration. In his days, the 
press was but in its embryo stage of existence. As there were then 
no public means of mutual communication, such as we now possess 
in happy abundance, little curiosity was generally felt by the people 
at large about the motives which actuated the ruling powers; and 
the community seemed perfectly well contented to ascertain the 
nature of the policy which a given ministry pursued, by the prac- 
tical results that were developed before their eyes. Iu addition to 
this, we find all the authorities agreed as to one peculiarity of 
Burghley—his extreme taciturnity. He uniformly reserved bim- 
self, both in parliament and in his correspondence, on all pending 
questions of a political nature. Under the most pressing provoca- 
tions in the House of Commons, before his promotion to the peerage, 
he never swerved from that obligation to silence by which he 
appeared to have been bound. These circumstances were very 
favourable to the reputation of Burghley ; for as it was impossible 
that a man who never stated an opinion, should be guilty either of 
inconsistency or rash judgment, so did this lucky statesman obtain 
all the credit of avoiding the one fault as well as the other. We 
have traced, in one of our volumes for 1828, the personal history 
of Cecil* up to the date of Elizabeth’s accession. This may be 
regarded as the commencement of his career, as the ruler of the 
destinies of England. We can scarcely apply the term “‘ sagacity ” 
to the conduct of Burghley, when, atan early period, he abandoned 
the fortunes of Queen Mary, and directed all his attentions to the 
Princess Elizabeth. Though the latter was at the time living in 
obscurity and neglect, and though it might be hastily said of him, 
who preferred the princess to the queen, that he was philosophi- 
cally sacrificing his interests to his sense of justice; yet it would 
require no more than a very slight portion of cunning in any person, 
with the opportunities for acquiring genuine information which fell to 
the lot of Cecil, to see that, in the feelings of the universal people, 
there was a certain assurance that the cause of Elizabeth was the 
one which would finally prevail. Burghley, therefore, saw clearly 
the course he should pursue ; and, with consummate skill and fore- 
sight, he took a decisive step in favour of Elizabeth, at a moment 
when all the world but himself supposed that the measure was a 
desperate one, and compromised his fortunes. His claims then 
upon the new queen were irresistible. He was made secretary of 
state and member of the privy council in the very first days of her 
reign, and commenced, what we should certainly, in our own time, 
designate as a vigorous administration, by measures for the “ set- 





* Dr. Nares, with that want of ordinary tact which is so frequently ex- 
emplified in these volumes, uses the title of Burghley indiscriminately with 
the name of Cecil, at a period of this history, long before the former title 
was conferred. 
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tlement of religion,” as it was called—and for the restoration of 
the coin of the realm. The latter of these acts of policy, which is 
one of the brightest jewels in the historic crown that entwines the 
brows of Elizabeth, receives the particular attention of Dr. Nares, 
for a space of time no longer than that, during which he is engaged 
in inditing some dozen and a half of words! The scent of the re- 
formation, however, had, just at the moment, begun to agitate his 
nervous system, and it was more than human frailty is equal to, to 
resist the solicitation which such an appeal to the senses involved. 
But Dr. Nares ought to have done justice to this favorite subject 
in all its multifarious details, We are importuned with whole 
pages about the machinations of the priests, and the turbulent 
treachery of popish subjects—but not a word does Dr. Nares con- 
cede to such trifling topics as the resumption of the First Fruits 
and Tenths, by Elizabeth, which her predecessor had so consistently 
relinquished. Neither does he present, in his record, a single allu- 
sion to that important document, which may be found in “ Weaver’s 
Funeral Monuments,” containing a most pathetic enumeration of the 
frauds and oppressions which continued still to be practised since 
the dissolution of monasteries, in a former reign, by royal authority. 
Amongst the numerous omissions of interesting and important 
measures adopted in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, and conse- 
quently forming a substantial part of the biography of her principal 
minister, we may mention the law of the 5th of that queen, which 
seems to have been the first statute enacted for the relief of the 
poor. Neither has Dr. Nares ventured to touch upon the causes 
which led to the introduction of “‘ an Act for erecting of Hospitals,” 
“‘a notable piece of charity,” observes an old author, “ to give the 
people leave to relieve the distressed out of their own estates.” It 
would have been, no doubt, with great reluctance, that Dr. Nares 
would have ventured upon such incidents as these ; for it would 
have sadly damped his triumphant panegyric of the Reformation, to 
have reminded his readers, how many large hospitals, and houses 
of reception for the poor, had been buried in ruins, and their 
revenues plundered in consequence of that event; and how many 
thousands of destitute creatures were left to perish on the highways, 
until, at last, a sense of policy, more than an impulse of humanity, 
induced the government to direct its attention to these wretched 
creatures. But we cannot expect better from such an organ as Dr. 
Nares, seeing the straits to which, in common with his brethren, he 
is now reduced, even for the existence of their order. 

Amongst those early proceedings of Elizabeth’s reign, which we 
have been just considering, we are struck with a resolution of the 
government to proclaim a restriction on the common fashions of 
wearing apparel. The nature of the extravagancies to which a 
taste for dress had carried our ancestors, has been described rather 
imperfectly by most authors. The evidence of a contemporary, 
however, who, for good reasons, must have made this growing 
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luxury a subject of much meditation, cannot fail to interest the 
antiquarian reader. The following extract is from the sermon of 
an archbishop, who, at the time alluded to, thought it a part of 
his duty to bring the terrors of the pulpit in aid of the arm of 
civil authority, in order to curb the licentiousness of the national 
costume. 


‘« These five-fingered rufflers, with their sables about their necks, corked 
slippers, trimmed buskins, and warm mittens, furred stomachers, and long 
gowns: these tender parnels must have one gown for the day, another for 
the night: one long, another short: one for winter, another for summer : 
one furred through, and another but faced: one for the work day, another 
for the holiday: one of this colour, another of that : one of cloth, another 
of silk or damask. Change of apparel: one afore dinner, another at 
after: one of Spanish fashion, another of Turkey: and to be brief, never 
content with enough, but always devising new fashions and strange. Yea, 
a ruffian® will have more in his ruff and his hose, than he should spend in 
a year: he which ought to go in a russet coat, spends as much on apparel 
for him and his wife as his father would have kept a good horse with.” ’ 


Cecil seemed to have inspired universal confidence in his ability, 
his prudence, and judgment. There was scarcely a national or 
municipal contention, of which he was not selected as the final 
umpire. Sometimes he discharged the duties of a judge—some- 
times he was appointed an arbitrator—again, he had to act as 
referee ; and, too frequently, he was appealed to as capable of de- 
ciding the most delicate cases of theological casuistry. A rivalship 
was set up between Travers, a furious churchman, and Hooker, so 
celebrateci in his day, for an office in the temple: the questions 
between the competitors, consisting chiefly of difficult points on 
doctrine and discipline, were submitted to Cecil. An archbishop, 
in Ireland, requested him to restrict the ambitious activity of Sir 
John Perrott, who lives in history by the title of a ‘ Troubler of 
Bishops :” he next receives a communication from the Bishop of 
Winchester, who invokes his judgment on the merits of a dispute 
in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The Bishop of Man, mean- 
time, sends a remonstrance to Cecil, respecting an exorbitant rate 
in his diocese: the Bishop of Durham urges, about the same time, 
the dilapidated state of Sherborne hospital; and the Bishop of 
Hereford complains of an utterer of seditious expressions, who had 
made a visitation to his flock. The senate and town of Geneva 
consult Cecil as to the speediest means of getting rid of famine and 
war, in which that city was involved. Thomas Cartwright, the 
famous nonconformist, seeks to conter with the minister on the bad 
estate of his hospital at Warwick. Sir James Smith calls for his 
interference to arrest the suppression of his book on military dis- 
cipline ; whilst despatches were daily pouring into his closet from 
Topcliff, the travelling agent of the aiconain. the very mention 





‘ * One who wears a ruff. 
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of whose name should make Protestants ashamed to reproach 
Roman Catholics with the inquisition. In reference to Cartwright, 
just spoken of, it is proper to mention, that he very early protested 
against the ceremonies and the government of the Church of 
England. He declared the distinctions of the new hierarchy to be 
no more than officia et nomina impietatis, and that true religion 
was inconsistent with their existence. Cartwright and his followers 
so alarmed the high-church party by their zeal and ability, that 
the latter sought protection in the great influence of Cecil. The 
heads of the colleges at Cambridge addressed him with the greatest 
earnestness, they implored his assistance, and, perhaps, in the ho 
that his exertions would be corresponding, they attributed to him 
the mightiest powers. They did not hesitate tu exaggerate his in- 
fluence, so as, in a great measure, to compromise their own confi- 
dence in the omnipotence of the Deity; for with something like 
blasphemy, they concluded their memorial to Cecil in these remark- 
able words: “ Jesus Christ, for his infinite mercy’s sake, deliver us, 
in these dangerous days, and grant you long life and power to be a 
patron of his glory!” 

The importunity of the zealots still pursued Cecil throughout his 
career—and, even at the time, when in the decline of life he had 
commenced a solemn preparation for his passage to another state, 
his hours of meditation were intruded on by an application from 
two fiery divines, who solicited him to determine between their 
inconsistent views of our Lord’s descent into hell. 

It appeared to be no part of the public policy of Lord Burgh- 
ley to conform at all times to the stern dictates of morality. Hence, 
notwithstanding all the decision and zeal which he avowed in 
favour of the new religion, he did not scruple to fill the bishopricks 
with men, whom, in several instances, he knew to be inimical to the 
established church. Certainly the great object of all his exertions 
seemed to have been the extirpation of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion—and he thought it best, perhaps, as a skilful politician, to 
enlist every sect of Christians not professing the Catholic tenets, on 
the side of the Protestant faith. At all events, it is quite true, that 
the rankest Puritans occupied some of the most important dignities 
in the church, and that occasional conformity was as well known 
in the days of Elizabeth, as it was during the reign of any of her 
successors. The orthodox part of the clergy did not partake of the 
indifference which the government showed, as to the character of 
the ministers to whom they entrusted spiritual functions ; and it was 
by no means the easiest portion of the duties imposed upon Burgh- 
ley, to evade the expostulations which these conscientious men con- 
tinually addressed to the government, out of a well founded jealousy, 
and impatience of their heterodox colleagues. These remon- 
strances, which frequently contained passages of great asperity, 
amounting sometimes to the offensive, were coolly received by the 
great minister. The inferior clergy he scarcely condescended to 
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notice—a dean or bishop could expect nothing at best, save a 
brief acknowledgement of the favour of a communication—bat 
when such a dignitary as an archbishop so far forgot himself, as to 
become troublesome in his importunity, Burghley had a very pretty, 
and we venture to believe, a very successful, method of rebuking 
first, and finally silencing the most reverend suitor. The following 
epistle, addressed by him to an angry archbishop, is a very fair 
specimen of the manner in which he could administer a just 
measure of castigation, without, in the slightest degree, compro- 
mising the serenity of his temper. The reader who is versed in the 
history of the last few months, will smile as he reads the second 
paragraph of this reply. 

«« My good Lord,—Your lordship’s letter is too full of choler for me to 
answer directly without adding of choler; and so I should addere oleum 
igni, add oil to the fire, but I am otherwise disposed, both for reverence to 
your spiritual vocation, and for charity to mine own familiar acquaintance. 
For the opinion by you conceived of me as not bearing you good will, 
surely your lordship doth therein misinform yourself: and for answer, coram 
Domino, I protest that I bear you no kind of disfavour. That I have said 
to you of your wasting of timber, I spake as a public officer, and will speak 
the like upon like occasion to any of your estate, how dearly soever | love 
them. 

‘« For reprehension of the common misusage by bishops, chancellors, 
commissaries, summoners, and such like, I say with grief of mind that I 
see therein no true use of the discipline meant at the first erection of these 
offices (which I allow well of) but a corrupting of them to private gain, 
and not to the public benefit and edifying of the church. And it grieveth 
me to see the fond, light, pretended reformers, to have occasion ministered 
unwisely to condemn the officers, where they should condemn the misuse 
thereof. 

‘« And so, my lord, lest in much writing, | should by heat of argument 
stir your choler, I end, and pardon your taunts sparkled in your letter. 


‘« Your lordship’s, with reverence and Christian charity, 


‘«* Westminster, May 26, 1579.”’ *« W, Burcutey.”’ 


The misfortune of Lord Burghley’s situation was, that the Non- 
conformists had staunch friends in the Privy Council—whilst the 
indefatigable exertions—the enthusiastic zeal—-the splendid and 
popular talents, at the command of this large party, raised it too 
much in general estimation, to permit that any government should 
treat it with levity or disrespect. The leaders of the Non-conform- 
ists consequently maintained a tone in correspondence, with the 
consideration which they were conscious of having inspired. 

‘Tf it be lawful,” they eloquently declared, ‘‘ to speak but truth for our- 
selves, this is our course: we serve her Majesty and the country, not ac- 
cording to our fantasies, as the world falsely bears us in hand, but accord- 
ing to the law and statutes of England. We reverence both the law and 
the law maker. Law speaketh, and we keep silent. Law commandeth and 
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we obey. Without law, we know that no man can possess his own in 
peace. By law we proceed against all offenders. We touch none that 
law spareth: we spare none that law toucheth. Hine ille lachryme. We 
allow not of the Papists their treacherous subtleties and hypocrisies. We 
allow not of the Family of Love,* an egg of the same nest. We allow 
not of the Anabaptists, nor of their community. We allow not of Browne, 
the overthrower of Church and Commonwealth. We abhor all these—No 
—we punish all these. 

‘** We beg leave to advertise your lordships,” continue the remon- 
strants, ‘‘ how the adversary|has very cunningly christened us with an odious 
name, neither rightly applied, nor, surely, rightly understood. It is the 
name of Puritanism. We detest both the name and heresy. It is a 
term compounded of all other heresies aforesaid. The Papist is pure and 
immaculate : he hath store of goodness for himself, and plenty for others. 
The Family cannot sin: they be so pure that God is homnified in them, 
and they deified in God. But, we, thanks be to God, do cry, peccavimus 
cum patribus nostris. We groan under the burden of our sins. We con- 
fess that there be none worse before God: and yet before the world we 
labour to keep ourselves and our profession unblameable: this is our puri- 
tanism.”’’ 

it can never be said of Burghley, that the confidence, so long 
and so uniformly reposed in him by his royal mistress, proceeded 
from any other source, than a feeling that she was doing best for 
the country, in retaining him in her service. The praise, then, 
which has been so pleasantly awarded to her, by the poet Waller, 
is certainly nothing more than her due ; for it argued no mean pro- 
ficiency in wisdom in Elizabeth, to chose wise men for her coun- 
cillors. Much, at the same time, of that influence which he pos- 
sessed over her mind, is to be attributed to his skill in the science 
of human nature; and the real secret of his prolonged power, 
was, that, by adroitly watching the inclinations of the queen, he 
seemed to the world to lead her. We find Cecil always cordially 
entering into the various negotiations, which were set on foot, from 
time to time, for the marriage of the queen. In a letter to Wal- 
singham, when mentioning the proposal of marriage, which came 
on the part of the King of France’s brother, Lord Burghley observes, 
that ‘“ he saw no continuance of the queen’s quietness without a 
marriage.” Whether or not the writer alluded to the state of her 
Majesty’s mind at the time, or to any dangers which threatened the 
stability of her crown, it is difficult to say ; but it appears to have 
been the anxious desire of Cecil, to close with any arrangement, 
which gave a hope of preserving the succession to the throne, from 
the various obnoxious parties, who were then likely to contend for 
it. Itisacurious, but, in whatever light we regard it, a humiliating 
fact, that Cecil contrived to obtain the assistance of contemporary 





_* A sect so called. It was one of the numerous births of the Reforma- 
tion, and survived no longer than the middle of the succeeding century. 
Colchester was the head-quarters of the Fumilists. 
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astrologers, for the purpose of encouraging the queen, to encounter 
the uncertain adventures of wedlock. He took the pains of con- 
sulting the star-gazing soothsayers ; and a paper was left, contain- 
ing, in his own handwriting, the copy of a calculation, furnished to 
him by a distinguished astrologer, in which the queen, if she wed- 
ded, was assured, that there will be born to her, besides a daughter, 
a son, who, when he should arrive at man’s estate, would prove a 
paragon of manly strength, and would lead a life of happiness and 
clory.* Wecan collect from a number of incidental circumstances 
in which Burghley was concerned, how nearly he had at heart the 
martiage of the queen. The commissioners, who were deputed by 
France, to negotiate the settlement of the affair with the ministers 
of this country, were received with unusual ceremony by Burghley, 
who invited them to an entertainment at his gorgeous mansion, 
which, from its magnificence, forms an era in the gastronomic 
annals of this country. A curious inventory of the articles which 
were served up on this occasion, has been preserved amongst the 
papers of Lord Burghley. We select a few of the items, with the 
prices appended to them.— 

‘« Two stags, 40s. ; two bucks, 20s. ; six kids, 24s.; six pigs, 10s. ; six 
shins of beef, 24s.; four gammons of bacon, 16s.: one swan, 10s.; three 
cranes, 20s.; twenty-four curlews, 24s.; one rest shank, 10d.; fifteen 
pheasants, 30s.; fifty-four herons, 8/. 15s.; eight partridges, 8s.; besides 
vast quantities of beef, veal, mutton, pork, and other solid substantial 
feeding. In the list of fish are enumerated sturgeon, congers, salmon, 
trout, lampreys, lobsters, prawns, gurnuds, and oysters ; whilst there are set 
down for herbs and salads 36s.; cream, 27s.; besides which were pur- 
chased for this entertainment, 360 lbs. of butter; 3300 eggs; 42 lbs. of 
spices, and three gallons of rose-water, for which 3s. were charged.” ’ 

But if Elizabeth was indebted to Lord Burghley, she certainly 
went considerable lengths in order to repay the obligation. Almost 
immediately on her accession, she created him Master of the Wards ; 
and, in ten years afterwards, raised him to the peerage. The gift of 
the dignity itself was scarcely more honourable to Burghley, than 
the manner in which it was conferred ; for in the patent which was 
made out for the occasion, it was recited, that the title was granted 
to Cecil, ‘* as well for his long services in the time of our progeni- 
tors, kings of England, as also for the faithful and acceptable duty 
and observance, which he hath constantly performed from the be- 
ginning of our reign, and ceaseth not daily to perform many ways, not 
only in the great and weighty affairs of the council, but generally, 
also, in all other concerns of the realm; and also for his circum- 
spection, valour, wisdom, dexterity, integrity of life, providence, 
care, and faithfulness.” 





_ * The oracular words are—‘* Verum Venus est in domo propria con- 
juncta Mercurio, domino filiorum. Et idcirco spes maxima detur de filio 


uno robusto, claro, et felici in eetate sua matura. Luna in Tauro unam 
filiam designat.” 
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Burghley, as a peer, remained exactly the same character, as 
when he ranked in the humbler station ofaknight. He appreciated 
the honour at its real value; and therefore saw no reason in his 
new capacity, to feel prouder or greater than he felt before. 
Amongst his friends, he was known to refer with great indifference 
to his preferment ; and to a correspondent, who appears to have been 
on familiar terms with him, he once wrote “ my style is lord of 
Burghley, if you mean to know it for your writing, and if you list 
to write truly, the poorest Lord in England. Yours, not changed 
in friendship, though in name, William Burghley.” The con- 
clusion of a letter to another friend, is in the following terms,— 
“ your assured, as I was wont, William Cecil, and as [| am now 
ordered to write, William Burghley.” This nobleman continued, to 
the hour of his death, which took place in 1598, to receive from 
his royal mistress continued tokens of her veneration and regard. 
The honour of the Garter, and the splendid office of Lord High 
Treasurer, were given to him in succession; and it is no small 
proof of the admiration in which bis memory was held, that amongst 
his immediate descendants, two noble houses, still subsisting, were 
founded. 


*“ His death,” says a faithful domestic of his, “‘ was not sudden, nor 
his pain in sickness great; for he continued languishing two or three 
months, yet went abroad to take air in his coach all that time, retiring 
himself from the Court, sometimes to his house at T’heobald’s, and some- 
times at London; his greatest infirmity appearing to be the weakness of 
his stomach. It was also thought his mind was troubled that he could not 
WORK A PEACE FOR HIS COUNTRY, which he earnesly laboured and de- 
sired of anything, seeking to leave it as he had long kept it. For there was 
no other worldly thing to give him cause for grief: he had the favour of his 
prince, the love of his people, great offices, honours, livings, good children, 
and all blessings the world could afford him; yet he contemned the world, 
and desired nothing but death, either because he had lived long enough, 
and desired to be in heaven, or else because he could not live to do that 
good for his country he would—or rather, as is most likely, both; for he 
had seen and tasted so much, both of the sweet and sour of the world, as 
made him weary to live ; and knew so much of the joys of his salvation, 
wherein was his onely comfort, as gave him cause to desire death, when it 
was God's good pleasure, as he often said: but how or whatsover it was, 
the signe was infallibly good. He contemned this life, and expected the 
next; for there was no earthly thing wherein he took comfort, but in con- 
templation, reading or hearing the Scriptures, Psalms, and Praieres. 
About ten or twelve days before he died, he grew weak, and so dryvenne 
to kepe his bed, complayning onely of a pain in his breast, which was 
thought to be the humour of the goute (wherewith he was so long pos- 
sessed) falling to that place, without any ague, fever, or sign of distemper 
or danger, and that paine not great or continuall, but by fits, and so con- 
tinued till within one night before his death. At six o'clock at night, the 
phisitions finding no distemper in his pulse or bodie, but assuring his life, 
affirming it was impossible he should be hartsicke that had so good temper, 
and so perfect pulse and sense; yet at seven of the clock following, he 
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fell into a convulsion like to the shaking of an ague. Now, quoth he, the 
Lord be praised, the tyme is come. And, calling his children, blessed 
them and took his leave, commanding them to love and feare God, and 
love one another. He also praid for the queen, that she might live longe 
and die in peace. Then he called for Thomas Bellot, his steward, one of his 
executors, and delivered him his will, saieing, I have ever found thee true to 
me, and I nowe trust thee with all. Who, like a godlie honest man, praid 
his Lordship, as he had lived religiously, so now to remember his Savioure 
Christ, by whose blood he was to have forgiveness of his sins; with manie 
the like speeches used by his Chaplaines, to whom he answered it was 
done already, for he was assured God had forgiven him his sins, and would 
save his soul.” 
¥ . * * . ‘ 

‘« He had, says the same authority, a little mule, upon which he rode 
up and down the walks (at Theobald’s): sometimes he would look on 
those who were shooting with arrows, or playing with bows; but, as for 
himself, he never took any diversion, taking that word in its usual sense. 
He had two or three friends, who were constantly at his table, because he 
liked their company; but in all his life, he never had any favourite, or 
suffered any body to get an ascendant over him. His equipaze, his great 
housekeeping, his numerous dependence, were the effects of his sense, and 
not at all of his passions ; for he delighted little in any of them ; and when- 
ever he had any time to spare, he fled, as his expression was, to Theobald’s, 
and buried himself in privacy.” ’ 


Some of the precepts which Burghley left to his children are, for 
the beauty and force of the language, as well as for the deep know- 
ledge of the world which they display, well worthy the greatest 
attention. But we confess that, in not a few of these precepts, do 
we discover the feelings of one who considered se/f as the first 
object of every man’s care. ‘The effect, therefore, of his recom- 
mendations must have been, to contract the springs of generosity 
in the minds of his children—to deaden their best sympathies-— 
and to fill them with suspicion of their fellow creatures, The 
following are the most striking of these precepts. 


‘“ When it shall please God to bring thee to man’s estate, use great 
providence and circumspection in the chusing thy wife; for from thence 
will spring all thy future good or evil. And it is an action of thy life, like 
unto a stratagem of war; wherein a man can err but once. If thy estate 
be good, match near home, and at leisure ; if weak, far off and quickly. 
Enquire diligently of her disposition, and how her parents have been in- 
clined in their youth. Let her not be poor, how generous soever; for a 
man can buy nothing in the market with gentility. Nor chuse a base and 
uncomely creature altogether for wealth; for it will cause contempt and 
loathing in them. Neither make choice of a dwarf or a fool ; for by the 
one thou shalt beget a race of pigmies, the other will be thy continual 
disgrace, and it will yirke thee to hear her talk. For thou shalt find it to 
thy great grief, that there is nothing more fulsome than a she-fool. 

‘ « Bring thy children up in learning and obedience, yet without outward 
austerity. Praise them openly, reprehend them secretly. Give them good 
countenance, and convenient maintenance, according to thy ability ; other- 
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wise thy life will seem their bondage, and what portion thou shalt leave 
them at thy death, they will thank Death for it, not thee. And I am 
persuaded, that the foolish cockering-up of some parents, and the over 
stern carriage of others, causeth more men and women to take to jj| 
courses, than their own vicious inclinations. Marry thy daughters in time, 
lest they marry themselves. Suffer not thy sons to pass the Alps, for they 
shall learn nothing there but pride, blasphemy, and atheism. Neither, by 
my consent, shalt thou train them up in wars, for he that sets up his rest 
to live by that profession, can hardly be an honest man, or a good chris- 
tian: besides, it is a science no longer in request than in use ; for soldiers 
in peace are like chimneys in summer. 

‘« And touching the guiding of thy house, let thy hospitality be mode- 
rate, and according to the means of thy estate, rather plentiful than sparing, 
but not costly; for | never knew any man grow poor by keeping an or- 
derly table; but some consume themselves through secret vices, and their 
hospitality bears the blame: but banish swinish drunkards out of thine 
house, which is a vice impairing health, cousuming much, and makes no 
show. I never heard praise ascribed to the drunkard, but for the well- 
bearing of his drink, which is a better recommendation for a brewer's 
horse, or a drayman, than for either a gentleman or a serving-man. Be- 
ware thou spend not above three of four parts of thy revenues ; nor above 
a third part of that in thy house; for the other two parts will do no more 
than defray thy extraordinaries, which always surmount the ordinary by 
much. Otherwise thou shalt live like a rich beggar, in continual want, 
and the needy man can never live happily or contentedly ; for any disaster 
makes him ready to mortgage or sell; and that gentleman who sells an 
acre of land, sells an ounce of credit—for gentility is nothing else but 
ancient riches. So that if the foundation shall at any time sink, the 
building must need follow. 

* « Live not in the country without corn and cattle about thee: for he 
that putteth his hand in his purse for every expense of household, is like 
him that keepeth water in a sieve. 

‘ « Be not served with kinsmen or friends, or men entreated to stay : for 
they expect much, and do little. : 

* “ Let thy kindred and allies be welcome to thy home and table : grace 
them with thy countenance, and farther them in all honest actions : for by 
this means thou shalt so double the bond of nature, as thou shalt find them 
so many advocates to plead an apology for thee behind thy back. 

‘« Beware of suretyship for thy best friends: he that payeth another 
man’s debts, seeketh his own decay.”’ 


The character of Burghley still remains a problem, notwith- 
standing the three quartos of the Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford. The circumstances of the times in which he lived were, 
undoubtedly, favourable to his particular genius for public business; 
for it is by no means probable, that had he to act as a minister in 
the present day, he would have been able to maintain a footing for a 
single hour, seeing how opposed our existing institutions are in their 
nature, to those which were so aptly suited to the dissembling and 
intriguing policy of Burghley. Lightl , however, as we think of 
his probity, and convinced as we are of his zeal in the cause of the 
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Reformation, we still are assured that Burghley would have felt a 
pang on his death-bed, had he foreseen that a day would arrive in 
England, when his name would be degraded into the shibboleth of 


a party. 








Anr. VII1.—Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the Years 1328 
and 1829; with Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the Inha- 
bitants, and Anecdotes of distinguished Public Characters. In a 
Series of Letters. By a German Prince. In two Volumes 8vo, London : 
Effingham Wilson. 1832. 


TuEse letters are reported on the Continent, where they were 
originally published, to be the productions of Prince Piickler- 
Muskau, a subject of Prussia, who is said to have travelled in Eng- 
land and Ireland, about the period at which they are dated. It is 
very certain that a foreigner under that title, visited Ireland at the 
time in question; but whether he was a German prince, or had 
any claim to the title which he assumed, we have no means of 
judging. The translator thinks that, as the Prince Piickler- 
Muskau has not declared himself the author, it would be unfair to 
fix the letters upon him: the German editor says, that the author 
is already numbered with the dead, although the Prince, we believe, 
is still living. We have no clue to these mysteries. It is not im- 
probable, that they have been got up for the purpose of giving ad- 
ditional interest to the work ; we can have no doubt as to its foreign 
origin, and no person can read it without being convinced that 
the author is a German, exceedingly well acquainted with the 
world, intelligent, good-humoured, and though at times given to 
spleen, more frequently pleased with enacting the part of the laugh- 
ing philosopher. He has many singularities about him, which are 
highly amusing. He is a bold and comprehensive thinker, and 
entertains views of his own upon almost every subject. Desirous 
of seeing the machinery of society in these kingdoms, he ascends 
and descends the gamut of our community with the facility of a 
master. He seems equally at home in the drawing-room of the 
nobleman, and the cabin of the peasant. Blessed with the rare 
faculty of seeing generally only the sunny side of things, he enjoys 
it with a freshness of feeling, a festive delight, which it is difficult 
sometimes not to envy. ‘ The gifts of God,’ he very truly remarks, 
‘are infinite; and we might almost say, we are inexcusable if we 
are not happy. How often, indeed, we have it in our power to be 
80, every one may see, who looks back at his past life ;—he cannot 
escape the conviction, that he might easily have turned almost 
every evil to good. We are the makers of our own destiny. Let 
every one only do his utmost to be of good courage, and to regard 
the outward things of this world, without exception, as of light 
moment,—for the things of this world are verily light and unim- 


portant, in good as in evil. There is no better weapon against un- 
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happiness ; only we must not on that account cross our hands, 
and do nothing.’ This is the summary of our author’s philosophy 
in the conduct of life. It is the true recipe for a wise happiness, 
and uniform cheerfulness, and we must do him the justice to say, 
that his practice seems very seldom to have deviated from this 


admirable precept, which he inculcates subsequently in still more 
forcible terms. 


‘ Both pious hope,’ he observes, ‘ and energetic action consist perfectly 
well together, and indeed mutually aid each other. No man can doubt 
that the former greatly lightens the latter: for ifthat sort of piety which 
is common in the world,—that confident expectation of earthly and pe- 
culiar protection from above, that supplication for good against evil,—is 
merely a self-delusion, still it is a beneficent one, and perhaps grounded 
in our very nature, subject as we are to so many illusions, which, when 
they take fast hold on our minds, become to us individual truth. It ap- 
pears that our nature has the power of creating to itself a factitious reality, 
as a sort of auxiliary support, where reality itself is unattainable. Thus a 
pious confidence in special interpositions, though but a form of supersti- 
tion, gives courage. A man who goes into battle with a talisman which 
he believes renders him invulnerable, will see bullets rain around him with 
indifference. But still more powerful and exalting is the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by ideas which place us above the external world.’—vol. 1. pp. 129, 
130. 

This passage will make the reader better acquainted with the 
author’s mental constitution, than twenty pages of description. 
To this he adds a romantic and poetical temperament, which 
enables him to derive peculiar enjoyment from natural scenery, and 
to dramatize, as it were, the varieties of human character with 
which he meets in the world. Every object, however trifling in 
the eyes of ordinary observers, every person, however insignificant 
in his own esteem, has for this German traveller a fund of the 
most lively interest. He more than once calls himself a misanthro- 
pist. We never knew an individual less so, for, on the contrary, he 
seems uniformly to entertain the strongest affection towards his 
fellow beings, and to sympathise in their concerns. 

We pass over his journey through Wales, as this portion of his 
work consists of little more than sketches of scenery, with which 
most of our readers are probably acquainted, and join the prince, 
as we Suppose we must call him, upon his landing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin. How truly does he at once catch the pecu- 
liarities of that beautiful, yet wretched city; its broad straight 
streets, adorned with magnificent palaces, yet bearing the marks 
of ce in their dirty appearance; the general raggedness of 
its lower classes, the want of English elegance in its higher; the 
brilliant uniform of regimental officers, never seen, except on duty 
in the streets of London ; the neglected air of its environs ; its large, 
but silent and deserted inns ; its tasteless monuments, and general 
second-handed look, as compared with the country which he had 
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just quitted. _ After visiting the college, the park, and the other 
public places in and near Dublin, he gives a characteristic account 
ofa journey which he made to the “‘ three rocks,” whence he had a 
commanding view of the capital, and the country adjacent to it. 
In his usual way of estimating things, .he found this scene still 
more animated, by a ‘ sweet looking’ young woman, whom he 
found on the rocky solitude, platting straw, and in whom he re- 
cognized a beautiful figure, though her whole elothing consisted of 
a very coarse straw hat, and two or three rags of sackcloth, sus- 
pended under the breast bya piece of cord. Nevertheless, though 
the conversation of this girl was sportive and witty, unembarrassed, 
and far from being prudish, she was a pattern of virtue; and the 
author justly remarks, that the women of her class in Ireland, are, 
almost universally, extremely chaste, and still more disinterested. 
They are seldom tempted, at all events, by money, to abandon the 
path of duty. 

A little incident which occurred to our prince in the streets of 
Dublin, may be taken as an index to the hela volume of jobbing, 


which has for centuries been familiar to that miserable country. 
He happened to meet a London ‘ dandy’ of his acquaintance, 
who, after laughing heartily at their encountering each other in 
such a ‘ horrid place,’ and ridiculing its society in general, told 
him, that through the influence of his family, he had just obtained 
an official situation there, that brought him in 2,000/. a-year, with- 
out imposing upon him any other business, than that of compelling 


him to pass a part of the year ‘ proforma’ in that ‘ dreadful abode.’ 
Who will wonder after this, at this foreigner’s honest remark, that 
‘the pitcher will not always go to the well without breaking,’ and 
that Ireland ‘appears to experience, in almost every instance, a 
step-mother’s care, contributing largely to the power and splendour 
of the English nobility, without obtaining in return, the smallest 
portion of those advantages, of which England receives so much.’ 
Among the “lions,” or rather, perhaps we should say, the “ lion- 
esses” of Dublin, the author could not of course have failed to visit 
Lady Morgan, of whom he gives a piquant, and, as we should ima- 
gine, a very faithful sketch. He was much disappointed in that per- 
sonage. He found her ‘a little frivolous lively woman, apparently 
between thirty and forty, neither pretty nor ugly, but by no means 
disposed to resign all claim to the former, and with really fine and 
expressive eyes.’ He remarks, as every body who sees her must 
do, upon her affectation of the manners of fashionable life, her inces- 
sant allusions to her fashionable acquaintances, her ultra political 
liberalism, and her religious infidelity. The doctrines of Helvetius 
and Condillac, are certainly not a more amiable when they 
fall from the lips of awoman. A female atheist is of all things the 
most intolerable. 
From Dublin, the prince proceeded to visit in detail, the beauti- 
ful and celebrated scenery of the county of Wicklow; his sketches 
QQ 2 
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of which are, however, rather tiresome from their'number, as well as 
their indistinctness. For although an ardent lover of nature, he has 
not the talent and the patience, or if he has, he does not frequently 
shew them, for conveying to the reader a clear representation of 
the natural objects which have most attracted his admiration. He 
is much more happy in his pictures of moving scenes, of which we 
may select as a specimen, his graphic picture of Donny-Brook fair, 


‘Nothing, indeed, can be more national! The poverty, the dirt, and the 
wild tumult, were as great as the glee and merriment with which the 
cheapest pleasures were enjoyed. I saw things eaten and drunk with de- 
light, which forced me to turn my head quickly away, to remain master of 
my disgust. Heat and dust, crowd and stench, (‘‘ il faut le dire,”’) made 
it impossible to stay long: but these did not annoy the natives. There 
were many hundred tents, all ragged like the people, and adorned with 
tawdry rags instead of flags; many contented themselves with a cross or a 
hoop; one had hoisted a dead and half-putrid cat as a sign; the lowest 
sort of rope-dancers and posture-masters exercised their toilsome vocation 
on stages of planks, and dressed in shabby finery, dancing and grimacing 
in the dreadful heat till they were completely exhausted. A third part of 
the public lay, or rather rolled about, drunk ; others ate, screamed, shouted, 
and fought. The women rode about, sitting two and three upon an ass, 
pushed their way through the crowd, smoked with great delight, and co- 
quetted with their sweethearts. The most ridiculous group was one which 
I should have thought indigenous only to Rio de la Plata; two beggars 
were seated on a horse, who, by his wretched plight, seemed to supplicate 
for them ; they had no saddle, and a piece of twine served for reins. 

‘ As I left the fair, a pair of lovers, excessively drunk, took the same 
road. It was a rich treat to watch their behaviour. Both were horribly 
ugly, but treated each other with the greatest tenderness, and the most 
delicate attention. The lover, especially, displayed a sort of chivalrous 
politeness. Nothing could be more gallant, and, at the same time, more 
respectful, than his repeated efforts to preserve his fair one from falling, 
although he had no little difficulty in preserving his own balance. From 
his ingratiating demeanour, and her delightful smiles, I could also perceive 
that he was using every endeavour to entertain her agreeably ; and that her 
answers, notwithstanding her “ exalté” state, were given with a coquetry 
and an air of affectionate intimacy, which would have been exquisitely 
becoming and aitractive in a pretty woman. 

‘ My reverence for truth compels me to add, that not the slightest taste 
of English brutality could be perceived ; they were more like French people, 
though their gaiety was mingled with more humour, and more genuine 
good nature; both of which are national traits of the Irish, and are always 
doubled by potheen (the best sort of whiskey illicitly distilled.)'—vol. i. 
pp. 203—205. 

If this picture be in some respects vulgar, it is, nevertheless, a 
faithful one ; its coarseness may be overlooked on account of its 
truth, an apology which has been generally found sufficient on be- 
half of the paintings of the Dutch school. We must select as 
another example of the writer’s graphic powers, his sketch of inn 
life, as it is generally exhibited after the English fashion. 
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‘ August 31st.—I found this country inn so pleasant, that I resolved to 
prolong my stay over to-day, Sunday. Living at inns affords one a good 
opportunity of observing the middle classes. Every man here shows him- 
self as he is, and seems to feel himself alone. I have already told you that 
English travellers, of this class, (I include all the inhabitants of the three 
kingdoms, who have English manuers and habits), usually pass their time, 
when out of doors, in acommon room, called the coffee room. In the 
evening, this coffee room is lighted with lamps; candles are carried, if 
called for, to the gentlemen who sit at the separate little tables. It has 
often surprised me, that in a country in which luxury and refinement, on 
all the wants of life, are so universal, even in the best provincial inns, (and 
often in London,) tallow candles are commonly used. Wax candles are 
an unwonted luxury; and, if you ask for them, you are treated with re- 
doubled civility, but your bills are also doubled throughout. 

‘It is very diverting to observe the perfect uniformity with which all 
behave, as if machines out of one workshop. This is particularly observable 
in their eating: though placed at separate tables, and no individual taking 
the slightest notice of any other, they all seem to have exactly the same 
usages, exactly the same gastronomic tastes. Nobody eats soup, which, 
unless bespoken before hand, is not to be had. (This is the reason, by- 
the-bye, for which my old Saxon servant left me. He declared that he 
could not exist any longer in such a state of barbarism—without soup !) 
a large joint of roast meat is commonly carried from one to another, and 
each cuts off what he likes. This is accompanied by potatoes or other 
vegetables, boiled in water; and a “ plat de ménage,” filled with sauces, 
is placed on every table; beer is poured out, and there, in a common 
way, ends the dinner. 

‘ But now follows the second stage :—the table cloth is removed ; clean 
plate and knife and fork laid; wine and a wine glass, and a few misera- 
ble apples or pears, with stony ship-biscuits, are brought; and now the 
diner seems to begin to enjoy tranquillity and comfort. His countenance 
assumes an expression of satisfaction; apparently sunk io profound medi- 
tation, leaning back in his chair, and looking fixedly straight before him, 
he suffers a sip of wine to glide down his throat from time to time, only 
breaking the death-like silence by now and then laboriously craunching his 
rocky biscuits. 

‘When the wine is finished, follows stage the third—that of digestion. 
All motion now ceases: his appetite being satiated, he falls into a sort of 
magnetic sleep, only distinguishable from the natural by the open eyes. 
Atter this has lasted for half an hour, or an hour, all at once it ceases; 
he cries out, as if under the influence of some sudden possession, ‘‘ Waiter, 
my slippers,” and, seizing a candle, walks off gravely to his chamber to 
meet his slippers and repose. 

‘ This farce, acted by five or six men at once, has often amused me more 
than a puppet-show: and I must add, that, with the exception of the in- 
cident of the slippers, pretty nearly the same scene is represented in the 
first clubs of the metropolis. I scarcely ever saw an Englishman read at 
dinner; I am not sure that they don’t think it an act of indecorum—per- 
haps of impiety—like singing and dancing on a Sunday, for instance. 
Perhaps, however, it is only a rule of dialetics, converted by time into a 
law, which no vivacity of temper can break through. 
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‘Englishmen who do not belong to the aristocracy, and are not ver 
rich, usually travel, without a servant, by the mail or stage-coach, which 
deposits them at the inn. The man who waits on strangers to the coach, 
cleans their boots, &c., has the universal appellation of “ Boots.” It is, 
accordingly, ** Boots” who brings your slippers, helps you to pull off your 
boots, and then departs, first asking at what time you will have, not as in 
Germany, your coffee, but your hot water to shave. He appears with it 
punctually at the appointed hour, and brings your clothes cleanly brushed. 
The traveller then hastens te dress himself, and to return to his beloved 
coffee-room, where the ingredients of breakfast are richly spread upon 
his table. To this meal, he seems to bring more animation than to any 
other, and, indeed, | think, more appetite ; for the number of cups of tea, 
the masses of bread and butter, eggs, and cold meat, which he devours, 
awaken silent envy in the breast, or rather in the stomach, of the less 
capable foreigner. He is now not only permitted, but enjoined (by custom, 
his gospel,) to read. At every cup of tea, he unfolds a newspaper of the 
size of a table cloth. Not a single speech, crim con., murder, or other 
catastrophe, invented by the ‘ accident maker,” in London, escapes him,’ 
—vol. i. pp. 208—211. 


This is nearly as good in its way as some of Washington Irving’s 
crayon sketches. In his wanderings through the county of Wick- 
low, the author became accidentally acquainted ‘with a young 
parson from Connaught, who gave him an invitation to that most 
hospitable, though least civilized part of Ireland. The scenery on 
the road thither reminded him of the Wendish districts of Lower 


Lusatia, with the exception that there thick woods abound, while 


here they appear only to have been. Plains, stretching beyond 
the boundaries of the horizon, are covered with bog ; the cabins of 
the inhabitants are wretched beyond description. On arriving at 
the house of his friend, who was reputed as one of the richest 
notables of the county, he describes it, we dare say very justly, as 
not better than that of a German nobleman of moderate estate. 
Of English ae he saw nothing ; wax lights were unknown ; 


he had to drink nothing but port and sherry, and whisky punch, 
and detestable coffee; but the living otherwise was excellent, nu- 
tritious and plentiful. ‘The house,’ he adds, ‘is not over clean; 
the small establishment very respectable, from length of service, 
zeal, and attachment, but of a somewhat unwashed and boorish 
appearance !’ The rest of his description is worth transcribing. 


‘From my chamber windows I penetrate into all the mysteries of 
the domestic economy, which is too modest to spread out the dung- 
hills as chief ‘* point de vie,” as in North Germany. The rain (for 
alas ! it does rain) runs merrily through my windows, and falls in romanuc 
cascades from the window-sill to the floor, where an old carpet thirstily 
drinks the stream. The furniture is rather tottering; but I have tables 
enough (a great matter tome with my multitude of things), and the bed seems 
at least large and hard enough. In my chimney burns, or rather smould- 
ers, capital turf, which not only gives heat, but covers every thing with fine 
ashes like an eruption of Vesuvius. All this does not sound brilliant ;— 
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but how largely are these trifles outweighed by the patriarchal hospitality, 
the cheerful, easy, unaffected kindness of the family. It is as if my visit 
were a distinguished favour, for which all seem to feel indebted to me as 
for some real service. 

‘ September 6th.—1 like my host very much; he is seventy-two years 
old; and still hale and vigorous as a man of fifty. He must have been 
very handsome, and has given the world twelve sons and seven daughters, 
—all by the same wife, who is still living, though just now too unwell for 
me to see her. Some of the sons and daughters have been long married, 
and the old man sees his grandsons of twelve at play with his youngest 
daughter, of fourteen. ‘The greater part of the family is now here, which 
makes the abode rather a noisy one; this is increased by the musical 
talents of the daughters, who daily perform on an instrument horribly out 
of tune,—a circumstance which seems not to annoy them in the slightest 
degree. The men generally talk about horses and dogs, and are somewhat 
uninstructed. ‘To-day a country squire of the neighbourhood searched 
long and patiently in a map of Europe for the United States ;—at last his 
brother-in-law gave him the fortunate suggestion of trying his luck on the 
map of the world. The occasion of the search was, that the old gentle- 
man wanted to show me Halifax and B town, which latter takes its 
name from him. He laid the first stone of both during the American war, 
in which he commanded seven hundred men, and loves to recall those days 
of his youth and importance. The scrupulous and chivalrous courtesy of 
his manners, the constant and ready sacrifice of his own convenience to 
others, are proofs of the education of times long passed by, and mark his 
age more surely than his appearance does.’—vol. i. pp. 221—223. 

The prince accompanied the family to the neighbouring church of 
Tuam, where, with his characteristic quickness, he seized at once 
upon all the repulsive and disagreeable portions of the ‘‘ reformed” 
service, the long and tiresome sermon, the endless repetition of an- 
tiquated and contradictory prayers, occasionally re-echoed in 
singing from the choir, ‘while certain phrases are repeated every 
minute, many of which are more characteristic of cringing slaves, 
prostrate in the dust before an Eastern tyrant, than of Christian 
freedom and dignity !’ There being an ordination of four clergymen, 
the traveller closely observed their deportment, which, he says, 
disgusted him exceedingly; ‘it was,’ he remarks, disgustingly 
hypocritical ; they continually wiped their eyes with their pocket- 
handkerchiefs, held them before their faces as if in the deepest 
emotion, answered with a broken voice ;—in short, Hernhuters 
could not have acted it better: ‘‘/a grace n’y etoit pas ;”’—of no 
kind.’ ‘ I must frankly confess it,’ he adds, ‘1 do not understand 
how a reflecting man can be edified by such a service.’ 

The reader will be much amused by the prince’s humorous 
description of the Galway races, and of some Irish legends which 
he picked up in that part of the country. We fancy, also, that his 
more serious reflections, which he frequently mingles with his 
characteristic gaiety, will be equally acceptable. We have never 
seen the heavenly gift of “a good temper,” more happily deline- 
ated than it is in one of these interesting letters. 
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‘On our way home, my young friend discoursed largely on the perfec- 
tions of Mrs. L——. Among other things, he said, ‘“* Never with all her 
vivacity did I see, even for an instant, the least trace of impatience or jjl- 
humour about her; never had woman a sweeter ‘ temper.’ This word is, 
like ‘gentle,’ untranslatable. Only the nation, which invented ‘comfort,’ 
was capable of conceiving ‘good temper,’ for good temper is to the moral 
what ‘counfort’ is to the physical man. It is the most contented, the most 
comfortable state of the soul; the greatest happiness both for those who 
possess it, and for those who feel its influence. Perhaps it is found in per- 
fection in woman alone ; for it is rather a passive than an active quality; 
and yet we must by no means confound it with mere apathy, which is 
either tedious or exasperates one’s anger and contempt; whereas ‘ good 
temper,’ soothes and tranquillizes all who approach it. It is a truly kind, 
loving and cheerful principle; mild and balmy as a cloudless May-day. 
With ‘gentleness’ in his own character, ‘comfort’ in his house, and ‘ good 
temper’ in his wife, the earthly felicity of man is complete. ‘ Good tem- 
per,’ in the highest sense, is doubtless one of the rarest qualities ;—the 
consequence of an absolute harmony, or equilibrium of the moral powers, 
—the most perfect health of the soul. Great and striking single qualities 
cannot therefore be combined with it ; forwherever one quality is predomi- 
nant, the equilibrium is destroyed, It is possible to be most captivating, 
to inspire passionate love, admiration, or esteem, without * good temper ;’ 
—to be perfectly and lastingly amiable without it, is impossible. The 
contemplation of harmony in all things has a salutary effect on the 
mind; often unconscious of the cause, the soul is gladdened and refreshed 
by it, whatever be the sense through which it is communicated. A person, 
therefore, who is gifted with ‘ good temper,’ affords us continual enjoyment, 
without ever awakening our envy, or exciting any vehement emotion. 
We gain strength from his tranquillity, courage from his cheerfulness, 
comfort from his resignation ; we feel our anger vanish before his loving 


patience, and are finally the better and the happier for listening to the 
spiritual music of his harmony.”’ ’—vol. i. pp. 242—244, 


Every where in Ireland, and especially in the county of Galway, 
beggars abound. A strange gentleman, and especially a foreigner, 
they look upon as their lawful prey. The prince could seldom 
stir abroad without being pestered by multitudes of them. Visiting 
the Caverns of Cong, he was followed, as usual, by a whole cor- 
tege ; if he stooped to pick up a stone, a dozen scrambled for it, 
and then asked for money; if a gate were to be opened, forty 
hands were laid upon it at once, all expecting to be rewarded. 
Having exhausted all his small cash, he was obliged to refuse a 
supplicant, who insisted that he had performed some service for 
the prince. ‘ Oh,” said the ready rogue, ‘‘a gentleman’s purse 
can never be empty—you look too much like a gentleman not 
to have money, but if you are so ungenerous as not to give any, 
you are not a true gentleman; and, if you really have none, still 
less are you one.” The crowd laughed at this, until the prince pur- 
chased his deliverance. 

He had frequent occasion to remark the furious religious bigotry 
which prevails, particularly amongst the Orangemen of Ireland. 
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We own, that when we have sometimes read, in the newspapers, 
of displays of this abominable feeling, we have been inclined to 
set the worst part of them down to the credit of party exaggeration. 
But Prince Puckler Muskau satisfies us that we have been, in this 
respect, a great deal too charitable. He gives the essence of the 
conversation of a Mr. L—, the husband, we presume, of the “ good 
tempered lady” already alluded to, than which the “ talks” of 
Indian savages, when discussing measures of revenge against a 
hostile tribe, contain nothing more truly fiendish. 


+ T have served my king for nearly thirty years in almost every part of 
the world, and want rest. Nevertheless, it is my most ardent wish, which 
I daily pray to God to grant, that I may live to see a * good sound rebel- 
lion’ in Ireland. If I were called out to serve again, or if 1 were to lay 
down my life the very day it broke out, I should make the sacrifice willingly, 
could I but be sure that the blood of five millions of Catholics would flow 
at the same time with my own. Rebellion! that’s the point at which I 
want to see them, at which I wait for them, and to which they must be 
led on, that we may make an end of them at once; for there can be no 
peace in Ireland till the whole race is exterminated, and nothing but an 


open rebellion, and an English army to put it down, can effect this!" '— 
vol. i, p. 257. 


It is a consolation to add, that the sons of this monster were as 
much horrified at this discourse, as the prince himself. He men- 
tions, with due praise, the beautiful seat of Mount Bellew, the owner 
of which, however, is not a nobleman, as he supposes, but a plain 


country gentleman of the most excellent character ; who, following 
the example of his virtuous and patriotic father, constantly resides 
on his own estate. He is the possessor of one of the handsomest col- 
lections of paintings, and of one of the most splendid private libra- 
ries to be found in Ireland. Our traveller, after taking leave of his 
Connaught friends, visited Limerick, where he was reported to be 
a natural son of Napoleon, (a mistake arising from a similarity of 
the title of Ney’s eldest son) and, as such, he was greeted on his 
arrival, very much to his annoyance. He had scarcely seated him- 
self in his chamber, when the Catholic sexton waited on him for 
ten shillings, for having set the bells ringing, to announce his royal 
highness’s entry into Limerick. When this fellow was, as he de- 
served to be, sent about his business, the Protestant sexton made 
his appearance. ‘The prince asked him what he wanted. ‘‘‘ Only 
to warn your royal highness against the impositions of the Catholics, 
who annoy strangers in the most shameless manner, and to beg 
that your royal higness will not give them any thing: at the same 
time I take the liberty to ask a small contribution to the Protestant 
poor-house.” ‘ Go to the d—l, Protestants and Catholics,” said I 
ina rage, and flung the door in his face.’ He was not, however, 
yet rid of Limerick attentions. A deputatiou of Catholics imme- 
diately waited upon him, to present his royal highness with the 
“‘ Order of the Liberator,” which he declined, and with an invitation 
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to dine with their club, from which he also, with much difficulty, 
escaped. : 

After seeing the unrivalled lakes of Killarney, our traveller pro- 
ceeded to pay a visit to the great Agitator himself, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, at his bleak and rock-bound residence, in the wildest part of 
the county of Kerry. The description of the route which the 
prince pursued to Derrinane Abbey, though he might have taken 
another road not quite so desperate, is frightful. We should sup- 
pose that such a savage accumulation of rocks, as our traveller 
ventured through upon this occasion, is to be found in no other 

art of the world. His journey was more than romantic. Having 
by rare good fortune obtained the loan of an old black cart horse, 
he set out upon this dangerous expedition, attended by a guide. It 
was raining water-spouts, and his umbrella was shivered to atoms 
at the first gust of the mountain whirlwinds. He rode on, drenched 
to the skin; and being apprehensive that his valise would soon 
contain not a single dry article, he requested his guide to get some- 
thing to cover it at the nearest cottage, and incautiously pursued 
his way alone, expecting the guide to follow every moment. The 
suide, however, preferred the solace of potheen, and never made 
his appearance until the journey was nearly over. ‘ The road, 
which gradually grew worse and worse, lay for the most part close 
to the sea, which the storm threw into magnificent agitation ; 
sometimes across a dreary flat of bog, sometimes by the side of 
chasms and steep precipices, or through wide chaotic plains, in 
which masses of rock were thrown together in such wild confusion, 
that it seemed the spot from which the giants had stormed heaven.’ 
It was, perhaps, the least of his difficulties, that he hardly knew 
whether the reute which he followed was the right one or not. 

‘ At length it began to grow dark just as I reached a part of the coast, 
which assuredly it would be difficult to parallel. Foreign travellers have 
probably never been thrown into this desolate corner of the earth, which 
belongs rather to owls and seamews than to men, and of whose awful 
wildness it is difficult to give an idea. Torn, jagged, coal-black rocks, 
with deep caverns, into which the sea breaks with a ceaseless thunder, and 
then again dashes over the top of the tower-like crags its white foam; 
which, drying, is borne by the wind in compact masses, like locks of wool, 
over the highest points of the mountains ;—the wailing cry of the restless 
fluttering sea-fowl, piercing through the storm with its shrill monotonous 
sound ;—the incessant howl and roar of the undermining waves, which 
sometimes suddenly dashed over my horse’s hoofs, and then ran hissing 
back again ;—the comfortless removal from all human help ;—the cease- 
less pattering rain, and the coming-on of night, on an uncertain and en- 
tirely unknown road. 

‘ I began really to feel uneasy in earnest,—not half in jest as the day 
before. Your eager search for the romantic will turn out as ill for you, as 
for the sorrowful knight, thought I, and urged on my tired horse to his 
utmost speed. He stumbled every moment over the loose stones, and with 
great difficulty I at length brought him into a heavy trot. My anxiety was 
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increased by O’Connell’s letter. He had written to me that the proper 
approach to his house was from Killarney,—that carriages must cross 
thence by water; but that from Kenmare was the most difficult, and 
that I must therefore be sure to provide myself with a safe guide. 
And, as is generally the case when we pursue one train of thoughts with 
great pertinacity, a popular tale of Croker’s, which I had lately read, came 
intomy mind. ‘ No land,” says he, “ is better than the coast of In- 
veragh to be drowned in the sea; or if you like that better, to break your 
neck on shore.” Yet thought I—and here my horse suddenly stumbled, 
shyed, and turned with such a leap as I had hardly given the old mare 
credit for, I now found myself in a narrow pass. It was still light enough 
to see several steps before me clearly, and I could not understand what 
had struck this panic into my horse. Making all the resistance he could, 
and only in obedience to the admonitions of my shillelah, he at length went 
on again; but in a few steps I perceived with astonishment, that the path 
which had appeared pretty well tracked, terminated directly in the sea. 
The bridle nearly dropped out of my hand, as a foaming wave chased by 
the storm, sprang upon me like a huge monster, and scattered the narrow 
cleft far behind me with its spray. Here was really a difficult situation. 
Bare inaccessible rocks surrounded me on every side,—before me rolled 
the ocean,—there was nothing for me but to retreat. But if I had lost my 
way, as I could not but suspect, how could I reckon on meeting my guide, 
even by returning ; and if I did not meet him, where was I to pass the night ? 
With the exception of O’Connell’s old castle, there was no hope of meet- 
ing with the least trace of a shelter for twenty miles round. I was already 
shivering with cold and wet, and as my constitution would certainly not carry 
me through a bivouac in such a night, I had doubtless cause for some 
alarm. It was useless, however, to consider: I must ride back, that was 
clear; and as quickly as possible. My horse seemed to have come to the 
same conclusion ; for, as if inspired with new force, he bore me away from 
the spot at a gallop. But would you believe it: a black figure was again 
destined to help me in my difficulty. You will say this is too much. 
“ Ce n’est pas ma faute ; le vrai souvent n'est pas le vraisemblable.” In 
short, I saw a black figure glide like a dim phantom across my path, and ° 
disappear behind the rocks. Invocations, prayers, promises, were in vain :— 
Was it a smuggler allured to this coast by the ample facilities it offers? or 
a superstitious peasant who took my unhappy person for a ghost? At all 
events, it appeared that he did not choose to venture from his hiding-place, 
and I began to despair of the help I had thought at hand ; when suddenly 
his head peeped out close to me from the cleft of a rock. 1 soon suc- 
ceeded in tranquillizing his fears, and he explained to me the puzzle of 
the road terminating in the sea. ‘ This road was made for low water ; 
the tide is now,” he said, “ about half in; a quarter of an hour later it is 
impossible to pass; but now, if you'll pay me well, I will try and bring you 
through,—but we must not lose a moment.” With these words he seated 
himself at one bound on the horse behind me, and we made what speed we 
could back to the sea, which was rolling with great rapidity. 

‘I felt a strange sensation, as we now appeared deliberately to plunge 
down into the stormy sea, and had to make our difficult way amid the 
white waves and the rocks, which looked like ghosts in the dim twilight. 

‘We had the greatest trouble, too, with the horse. However, the black 
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man knew the ground so perfectly, that we reached the opposite coast in 
safety, though bathed up to the arms in salt water. 

Unluckily, the terrified beast, shyed again here at a projecting rock, 
and broke both the rotten girths directly in the middle, a mischance for 
which there was no remedy here. After all my disasters, I had the agree- 
able prospect of riding the last six miles, balancing on the loose saddle. 
My black guide had, indeed, given me the clearest directions for the pro- 
secution of my journey ; but it was now so dark, that the land marks were 
no longer visible. 

‘ The road lay, as it appeared to me, across a wide moor, and was at first 
quite level. After half an hour of rough and stumbling trotting, during 
which I pressed my knees as hard as possible together, that I might not 
Jose my saddle, I remarked that the road turned again to the right, into 
the higher range of the mountains, for the climbing grew steeper, and 
more continual. Here I found a woman, who was passing the night with 
her pigs or goats. The road branched off into two divisions, and I asked 
her which I must take to reach Derrinane Abbey? “ Oh! both lead there,” 
said she, ‘‘ but that on the left is two miles nearer.” Of course, I took 
this, but soon found, to my cost, that it was practicable only for goats. [ 
execrated the old witch, and her traitorous intelligence :—my poor horse 
exhausted himself in vain efforts to climb through the blocks of stone, and, 
at length, half stumbling, half falling, he threw both saddle and me. It 
was impossible to keep the saddle on him alone; it fell down incessantly, 
and I was obliged to load my own shoulders with it, and to lead my horse 
besides. ‘Till now I had kept in pretty good temper; the spirit was still 
willing, but the flesh began to be weak; the man on the cliff had said, 
only six miles further, and you are there; and now, after half an hour's 
hard riding, the woman insisted upon it that it was still six miles, the 
shortest way to Derrinane. I began to fear that this mountain fortress 
was not to be found, and that I was the sport of Kobolds, who bandied 
me from one to another. I seated myself on a stone, quite out of heart, 
fevered with alternate heat and cold; when, like the voice of an angel in 
the wilderness, the shouts of my guide resounded in my ear, and I soon 
heard the trampling of his horse’s hoofs. He had taken quite a different 
way through the interior of the mountains, to avoid the sea, and had 
luckily met the woman whose direction I had followed. 

‘In the delicions feeling of present security, I forgot all my disasters, 
loaded my deliverer with the saddle and my wet cloak, gave up my horse 
to his guidance, and seated myself upon his, thus making what speed | 
might. We had, in fact, five miles yet to ride, and that through a moun- 
tain pass surrounded by precipices,—but I can give you no further de- 
scription of the road. The darkness was so complete, that I was obliged 
to strain my eyes to the utmost to follow the man, who appeared only likea 
dim shadow flitting indistinctly before me. I perceived, by the stumbling of 
my horse, that we were on uneven ground; I felt that it was a continual 
alternation of steep ascents and descents; that we waded through two 
deep and rapid mountain torrents,—but that was all :—now and then, 
indeed, I suspected, rather than saw, that a bare wall of rock rose by my 
side, or the deeper black beneath me betrayed the precipice which yawned 
below. 


‘At length,—at length a bright light broke through the darkness; the 
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road grew more even ; here and there a bit of hedge was visible; and in a 
few minutes we stopped at the gate of an ancient building standing on the 
rocky shore, from the windows of which a friendly golden radiance streamed 
through the night. 

‘The tower clock was striking eleven, and I was, I confess, somewhat 
anxious as to my dinner, especially as I saw no living being, except a man 
in a dressing-gown at an upper window. Soon, however, I heard sounds 
in the house ; a handsomely-dressed servant appeared, bearing silver candle- 
sticks, and opened the door of a room, in which I saw, with astonishment, 
a company of from fifteen to twenty persons sitting at a long table, on 
which were placed wine and dessert. A tall handsome man, of cheerful 
and agreeable aspect, rose to receive me, apologized for having given me 
up in consequence of the lateness of the hour, regretted that I had made 
such a journey in such terrible weather, presented me in a cursory manner 
to his family, who formed the majority of the company, and then con- 
ducted me to my bedroom. This was the great O’Connell.’—vol. i. pp. 
325—332. 

This romantic, yet literal, description of the prince’s journey to 
Derrinane, will remind the reader of some of the stories in the 
Arabian Nights, in which the traveller, after making his way over 
vast deserts, and tremendous mountains, beholds at length, in 
the distance, the palace of which he was in search, shining, like 
burnished gold, in the sun-beams. The prince appears to have 
been much pleased with the appearance and manners of his host, 
of whom he gives a character, not more favourable in our opinion 
than that extraordinary man deserves. 


‘The next day I had fuller opportunity of observing O'Connell. On 
the whole, he exceeded my expectations. His exterior is attractive; and 
the expression of intelligent good nature, united with determination and 
prudence, which marks his countenance, is extremely winning. He has, 
perhaps, more of persuasiveness than of genuine large and lofty eloquence; 
and one frequently perceives too much design and manner in his words. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible not to follow his powerful arguments with 
interest, to view the martial dignity of his carriage without pleasure, or to 
refrain from laughing at his wit. It is very certain that he looks much 
more like a general of Napoleon’s than a Dublin advocate. This resemb- 
lance is rendered much more striking by the perfection with which he 
speaks French,—having been educated at the Jesuits’ Colleges of Douai 
and St. Omer. His family is old, and was probably one of the greatest 
families of the land. His friends, indeed, maintain that he springs from 
the ancient kings of Kerry,—an opinion which no doubt adds to the reve- 
rence with which he is regarded by the people. He himself told me—and 
not without a certain pretension,—that one of his cousins was Comte 
O’Connell, and “ cordon rouge” in France, and another a baron, general 
and chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria; but that he was the head of 
the family. It appeared to me that he was regarded by the other members 
of it with almost religious enthusiasm. He is about fifty years old, and in 
excellent preservation, though his youth was rather wild and riotous. 

‘ Among other things, he became notorious about ten years ago, for a 
duel he fought. The Protestants, to whom his talents early made bim 
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formidable, set on a certain Desterre,---a bully and fighter by profession,— 
to ride through all the streets of Dublin with a hunting-whip, which, as he 
declared, he intended to lay on the shoulders of the king of Kerry. The 
natural consequence was a meeting the next morning, in which O'Connell 
lodged a bullet in Desterre’s heart; Desterre’s shot went through his hat. 
This was his first victory over the Orange men, which has been followed by 
sO many more important, and, it is to be hoped, will be followed by others 
more important still. 

‘ His desire for celebrity seemed to be boundless; and if he should suc- 
ceed in obtaining emancipation, of which I have no doubt, his career, so 
far from being closed, will, I think, only then properly begin. But the 
evils of Ireland, and of the constitution of Great Britain generally, lie too 
deep to be removed by emancipation.—To return to O'Connell; I must 
mention that he has received from Nature an invaluable gift for a party 
leader ; a magnificent voice, united to good lungs and a strong constitu- 
tion. His understanding is sharp and quick, and his acquirements out of 
his profession not inconsiderable. With all this, his manners are, as I have 
said, winning and popular ; although somewhat of the actor is perceivable 
in them, they do not conceal his very high opinion of himself, and are oc- 
casionally tinged by what an Englishman would call “ vulgarity.” Where 
is there a picture entirely without shade ? 

‘ Another interesting man, the real though not ostensible head of the 
Catholics, was present, Father L’Estrange, a friar, and O’Connell’s con- 
fessor. He may be regarded as thé real founder of that Catholic Associa- 
tion so often derided in England, but which, by merely negative powers, 
by dexterous activity in secret, and by universally organizing and training 
the people to one determinate end, attained a power over them as bound- 
less as that of the hierarchy in the middle ages; with this difference, that 
the former strove for light and liberty, the latter for darkness and slavery. 
This is another out-break of that second great revolution, which solely by 
intellectual means, without any admixture of physical force, is advancing to 
its accomplishment; and whose simple but resistless weapons are public 
discussion and the press. L’Estrange is a man of philosophical mind and 
unalterable calmness. His manners are those of an accomplished gentle- 
man, who has traversed Europe in various capacities, has a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, and with all his mildness cannot always conceal 
the sharp traces of great astuteness. I should call him the ideal of a well- 
intentioned Jesuit. As O'Connell was busy, I took an early walk with the 
friar to a desert island, to which we crossed dry-footed over the smooth sand 
now left by the ebb. Here stand the genuine ruins of Derrinane Abbey, 
to which O’Connell’s house is only an appendage. It is to be repaired by 
the family, probably when some of their hopes are fulfilled. 

‘ On our return we found O’Connell on the terrace of his castle, like a 
chieftain surrounded by his vassals, and by groups of the neighbouring pea- 
santry, who came to receive his instructions, or to whom he laid down the 
law. This he can the more easily do being a lawyer; but nobody would 
dare to appeal from his decisions. O’Connell and the Pope are here 
equally infallible. Law-suits, therefore, do not exist within his empire; 
and this extends not only over his own tenantry, but I believe over the 
whole neighbourhood. 

‘ I wondered, when I afterwards found O’Connell and L’Estrange entirely 
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free from religious bigotry, and even remarked in them very tolerant and phi- 
losophical views, though they persisted in choosing to continue true Catho- 
lics. I wished I had been able to conjure hither some of those furious 
imbeciles among the English Protestants, as, for instance, Mr. L——, who 
cry out at the Catholics, as irrational and bigotted ; while they themselves 
alone, in the true sense of the word, cling to the fanatical faith of their 
politico-religious party, and are firmly predetermined to keep their long 
ears for ever closed to reason and humanity.’—vol. 1. pp. 334—338. 


While staying in that part of Ireland, our traveller visited the 
most remarkable scenery in its neighbourhood, not omitting the 
beautiful bay of Glengariff, nearly encircled by mountains, the 
recesses Of which are inhabited by a patriarchal race of people. 
So mild and equable is the climate here, that the author observed, 
suspended to the branch of a blackberry bush, a large honeycomb, 
which the bees made in the open air. ‘The weight of the honey 
bowed the branch to the earth, and they were still busily adding 
to their store.’ On the banks of a clear spring, that ran near them, 
the Egyptian lotus thrived admirably. He next bent his way to 
Cork and Cashel, where he was entertained by the liberal club, and 
the clergy of all denominations, in the most hospitable manner. 
He entered with much zeal into the politics of the country, and 
with true-hearted indignation lifts up his hands, as all honest men 
must do, in wonder at the crying injustice, which compels the great 
majority of its population to support a church which they detest, ai 
an enormous and intolerable expense. The following remarks, 
founded upon information which cannot be contradicted, come with 
irresistible force from a foreigner, who cannot be supposed to have 
been actuated by any party or local feelings. 


‘The most scandalous thing, however, is, that the Catholics are forced 
to pay enormous sums to the Protestant clergy, while they have entirely 
to maintain their own, of whom the state takes no notice. This is mani- 
festly one great cause of the incredible poverty of the people. How in- 
tolerable must it appear in a country like Ireland, where more than two- 
thirds of the whole population are most zealously devoted to the Catholic 
religion ! In the south, the proportion is much larger. In the county of 
Tipperary, there are about 400,000 Catholics, and only 10,000 Protes- 
tants: nevertheless, the Protestant clergy costs the inhabitants the follow- 
ing sums yearly :— 

The Archbishop - - - - £25,000, 
The Dean - ° ° ° « 4,000, 

_ For about 50 parishes, on an average, each - 1,500, 
which charge, of course, falls mainly on the Catholics. Most of the par- 
sons do not even live in Ireland, but put some poor devil, with a salary of 
501. or 602. a-year, to perform their duties; these are the far-famed 
curates : the duties are, indeed, soon performed, as there are parishes which 
do not contain more than ten Protestants ; and, indeed, there is one in this 
neighbourhood, in which not one is to be found, and not even a church— 
only an old ruin, in which the “farce” of divine worship is, once a year, 
acted to empty walls, during which a Catholic, hired for the occasion, per- 
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forms the office of clerk ! Meanwhile, the clergy are, year after year, wear- 
ing away the pavement of London and Paris, and living as unspiritual g 
life as possible. I lately read in an English newspaper, that a clergyman 
at Boulogne had lost a large sum at play; that an affair had ensued, in 
which he had shot his antagonist, and had been obliged immediately to 
quit the place, and return to his living. Even the higher clergy, who 
must, at least, reside at certain stated periods, in their episcopal and archi- 
episcopal sees, suffer none of their ill-gotten gains (for what else can money 
so acquired be called?) to return back again to the poor people, from 
whom they have wrung it, but save all they can, that they may enrich their 
families.’—vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 


We shall add to this statement, a list, which the author obtained 
of thirteen districts, in the county Tipperary, setting forth the 
comparative amount in each place, of the Protestant and Catholic 
population. 


Catholics. Protestants. 
DGD sccicc ccc. ses PEND Gaeadssdeencdicdes 


ch tll escvcsannehd SE Gabdebbbedehand ees 
Clonoughty .......ceceeee Dy DAZ crocs ccecee cee cee 
Cappawhyte........cceecee 25800 cer ceesecceecee cee 
PEER cnntsanings ten, MD etemenuiuedbbiaeds 
SNS - cicaccstadedine “GARNI Udedeneupegermniane 
ES ERE OEE 
RE, oc ecnsenk En oieebeniieathians alll 
Mickarty .......cccccccccce 7,000 2. ccccccccecerece 
DI sen ienneneiienicas: . a omcianaubsenene 
AMACALtY ......cerccrccreee 4,000 2. .ceceeserceeees 
TL  cccssasimanibe , ST aexeeeaaenonnatee 
DTI ss sacqusneinee. SE Mecuecineseuenben 


Military included. 





The time is evidently fast approaching, when this monstrous 
state of things must cease. The subject is one of immense interest, 
to which we must again and again advert, and which we shall 
never give up, until some rule of justice be established, in this 
peapect, for miserable Ireland. 

ur author gives a most amusing account of a day’s hunting 
among the Galtee mountains of Tipperary, and of the festive scene 
with which it concluded. As we have a friend at our elbow, who 
happens to be au fait to all this portion of the prince’s history, we 
have no difficulty in filling up the blanks, left for some of the 
names. 

‘I was on horseback by six o’clock, on my way to breakfast, at Captain 
Scully's country-house, where the sportsmen were to rendezvous for a hare- 
hunt. I found six or seven sturdy squires assembled : they do not think 
much, but their life is all the more gay and careless. After we had eaten 
and drank, the most heterogeneous things—coffee, tea, whiskey, wine, 
eggs, beef-steaks, honey, mutton-kidneys, cakes, and bread and butter, one 
after unother—the company seated themselves on two large cars, and took 
the direction of the Galtee mountains; where, at a distance of about eight 
miles, the hounds and horses were waiting for us. The weather was fine, 
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and the ride very pleasant, along a ridge of hills, commanding a full view 
of the fruitful plain, inclosed by mountains, and richly varied by a multi- 
tude of gentlemen's seats and ruins, which are scattered over the whole 
level country. I enjoyed these beauties, as usual, alone: my companions 
had only dogs and horses in their heads. A spot was pointed out to me 
where a strange pheenomenon took place ten years ago. A bog which lay 
at a considerable elevation, forced up, probably, by subterranean springs, 
was completely loosened from its bottom, and travelled on in a mass, six- 
teen feet high, and three or four acres in extent. It moved in a continual 
zigzag, according to the nature of the objects it encountered; and thus 
passed over a distance of nine miles, till it reached the nearest river, into 
which it slowly discharged itself, causing an overflow of the waters. The 
rate of its progress was about three miles an hour. It laid waste every 
thing in its course. Houses were levelled to the earth at its touch ; trees 
torn up at once by the roots; the fields completely covered, and the valleys 
filled with bog. An immense multitude had assembled at the end of its 
course, without the power of offering the slightest resistance to the progress 
of this awful and majestic pheenomenon. 

‘ On our arrival at the appointed place of meeting, the horses were there, 
but no dogs. There were, however, a great many gentlemen, and instead 
of hunting hares, we now all traversed the fields in every direction in search 
of the stray hounds. The sort of riding on these occasions is a thing of 
which people in our country can form no idea. Although most of the 
tields are inclosed by stone hedges from three to six feet high, and either 
piled loosely together, or regularly cemented, and some of them edged by 
ditches ; or strong walls of earth and stones pointed at the top, from five 
to seven feet high, with a ditch on one, sometimes on both sides ;—all this 
is not admitted as any pretext whatever for the riders to deviate from a 
straight line. If I mistake not I have already described to you how won- 
derfully the horses here leap; the sagacity is also admirable with which 
they distinguish a loose hedge from a firm one; one recently thrown up, 
from one hardened by time. The loose ones they spring over at one leap, 
— clear them,” according to the technical expression ; but they take the 
firm ones more easily, making a sort of halt at the top. All this takes 
place equally well in a full gallop, or, with the utmost coolness, at a foot 
pace, or with a very short run. Some gentlemen fell, but were only laughed 
at; for a man who does not break his neck on the spot must look for no 
pity, but on the contrary, ridicule. Others dismounted at very bad places, 
and their docile steeds leaped without them, and then stood still, grazing 
while their riders climbed over. I can assure you I very often thought I 
should be compelled to follow their example; but Captain Scully, who 
knew the excellent horse on which he had mounted me, and was always by 
my side, encouraged me to trust with perfect security to the admirable 
creature ; so that at the end of the day | had acquired a very considerable 
‘eputation even among “ fox-hunters.” Certainly it is only in Ireland one 
sees all that horses are capable of; the English are far behind them in this 
respect. Wherever a man could get through, my horse found means to do 
80 in one way or other, leaping, crawling or scrambling. Even in swampy 
places where he sank up to his girths, he laboured through, without the 
least hurry or agitation, where a move lively and timorous horse, though 
equally strong, would certainly never have made his way. Such a horse on 
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a field of battle would be beyond all price: but only very early and per- 
fect training, joined to the excellence of the breed, can produce such an 
one. Experience shows that a peculiar bent of education, continued 
through centuries, ends in rendering the superinduced qualities natural 
even in animals. 1 saw pointers in England, which, without any training, 
stood still and pointed as decidedly the first time they were taken out shoot- 
ing, as if they had been ever so carefully trained. 
* * * * * * 

‘ At length we found the dogs: the men who had the care of them having 
got completely drunk. Our hunt did not end tll the approach of twilight. 
It was become excessively cold, and the flickering fire, with the table spread 
before it, shone most agreeably upon us on our arrival at Captain Scully's 
house. A genuine sportsman’s and bachelor's feast followed. There was 
no attempt at show or elegance. Glasses, dishes, and all the furniture of 
the table, were of every variety of form and date: one man drank his wine 
out of a liqueur glass, another out of a champagne glass, the more thirsty 
out of tumblers. One with his great-grandfather’s knife and fork, his 
neighbour with a new green handled one which the servant had just bought 
at Cashel fair. There were as many dogs as guests in the room: every 
man waited on himself; and the meats and potables were pushed on the 
table in abundance by an old woman and a heavy-fisted groom. The fare 
was by no means to be despised, nor the wine either, nor the potheen clan- 
destinely distilled in the mountains, which I here tasted for the first time 
genuine and unadulterated. For sweetening a pudding, two large lumps 
of sugar were handed about, and we rubbed them together as the savages 
do sticks for kindling a fire. That the drinking was on a vast and un- 
limited scale you may safely presume: but though many at last could not 
speak very articulately, yet no one attempted any thing indecorous or ill- 
bred ; and the few who were much excited, enhanced the merriment by 
many a ‘‘ bon mot”’ or droll story. 

‘1am indebted for the great cordiality, I might say enthusiasm, with 
which | am received here, to my visit to the ‘* Man of the People,” with 
whom the curious believe me to be in God-knows-what connection. I am 
greeted with hurrahs in every village I ride through; and in Cashel, the 
market-place, in which my inn stands, is daily filled with people, who con- 
gregate at an early hour, and cheer me every time I go out. Many press 
forward and ask leave to shake my hand, (a no very gentle operation), and 
are quite happy when they have accomplished this. 

‘ We rose from table very late. I was packed into my host’s car, with 
another gentleman, and set off for Cashel through an icy fog. Every in- 
dividual ran out to my assistance. One would draw a pair of furred 
gloves on my hands; another lent me a cloak; a third tied a handkerchief 
round my neck ; every man insisted on doing me some little service: and 
with many a ‘* God bless his Highness!” I was at length suffered to de- 
part. The gentleman with me, Mr. O’Ryan, was the most original, and 
the most drunk of any. Equally bent on doing me some kindness, he 
invariably made the matter worse than he found it. He unfastened my 
cloak, in trying to fasten it ; tore off my handkerchief, instead of tying it; 
and fell upon me, in his efforts to make room. This poetical humour dis- 
played itself as characteristically when we reached the Rock of Cashel. It 
was dreadfully cold, and the cloudless firmament twinkled and glitttered 
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as if bestrewn with diamonds. Between the road and the rock, however, _ 
a thick mist lay along the earth, and covered the whole surrounding country, 
as with a veil, though it did not rise higher than to the foot of the ruin. 
Its base was invisible, and it appeared as if it stood built on a cloud in the 
blue ether, and in the midst of the stars. I had been admiring this striking 
night-scene, some time, when my neighbour, whom I thought asleep, sud- 
denly cried aloud, ‘* Ah, there is my glorious rock ! look, how grand ! and, 
above all, the sacred place where all my ancestors repose, and where I too 
shall lie in peace!” After a pause, he tried, ina fit of great ecstasy, to stand 
up, which, but for me, would probably have ended in his falling from the 
carriage. As soon as he was firm on his legs, he took off his hat reverently, 
and with a sort of devotion, at once affecting and burlesque, called out, 
with tears in his eyes, ** God bless Almighty God, and glory to him ¥” 
Notwithstanding the nonsense, I was touched by the feeling which broke 
through it, and in this, at least, | sympathized with my whole soul.’— 
vol. il. pp. 57— 64. 


The author thinks it necessary to apologize to the fair friend to 
whom his letters are addressed, for the kind of life which he led 
with the gentlemen of Tipperary. It was, however, ‘ genuine,’ and 
therefore, irresistable in its attractions for him, The scene varies, 
when he once more arrives in Dublin, and partakes of the hospi- 
tality of its representative court. Among the public edifices of 
that city, he mentions, in terms of particular praise, the principal 
Catholic chapel, in which, though many objections might be made 
on the score of good taste to the structure as a whole, some of the 
details are exquisitely beautiful. 


‘ Above, on the centre of the altar, stands a magnificent temple of 
splendid gems and gold, in which the real pyx is kept, and near it two no 
less magnificent golden candlesticks. On each side of the altar stands a 
tripod, supported by angels with folded wings; on the tablet at the top 
are placed the host and the wine. The details are executed in the best 
possible taste, and a grand simplicity reigns through the whole. From 
the roof hangs a massive silver chain, supporting an antique lamp of the 
same metal, which is kept perpetually burning. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful institutions of the Catholic religion, that some churches 
stand open day and night to all who long for communion with Heaven. 
In Italy I scarcely ever went to rest without visiting one of these; and 
giving myself up to the wonderful effect produced in the stillness of night, 
by the red fantastic light thrown on the vaulted roof by the few scattered 
lamps, I never failed to find some solitary figure, kneeling in supplicating 
reverence before one of the altars, busied only with his God and himself, 
and utterly unmindful of all that passed around. In one of these churches 
stood the gigantic statue of St. Christopher, leaning against the middle 
pillar, and touching the roof with his head. On his shoulders was. his 
heavy burthen, the miraculous child; and in his hand, as a staff, the full- 
grown trunk of a tree, with fresh green boughs, which were renewed every 
month. The light of a lamp suspended above, surrounded the infant 
Christ with a glory, and threw some rays, as if in benediction, upon the 
plous giant. 

‘ When I compare the Catholic service as it is performed here, with that 
of the English Protestant Church, I must unquestionably prefer the former. 
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It may, perhaps, contain some superfluous ceremonies, some which even 
border on the burlesque, such as the tossing about of the censers, the 
continual shifting of dresses, &c.; but still this form of worship has a 
sort of antique grandeur which imposes and satisfies. The music was 
excellent; the singers very good, and, which amazingly enhanced the 
effect, invisible. Some Protestants call this a taint of sensuality; but 
I cannot discover why the scream of an unmusical Lutheran congre- 
gation, which rends one’s ears, should be more pious than good music 
executed by people who have been well taught*. Even with a view to 
the contents of the sermon, the comparison was greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Catholic Church. While the Protestant congregation at Tuam 
was entertained with miracles, swine, and evil spirits, the discourse here 
was purely moral and practical. The eloquent preacher bad taken Envy 
as his subject, and said among other excellent remarks, “If you would 
know whether you are entirely free from this crime, so afflicting to huma- 
nity, so degrading to the individual who cherishes it—examine yourselves 
thoroughly, whether you never experienced an unquiet and dissatisfied 
feeling at the constant and growing prosperity of another; whether you 
never felt a slight satisfaction at the tidings that some mischance had 
happened to a fortunate neighbour? This is a serious inquiry, and few 
will make it earnestly without advantage.” 

‘The way in which every one reads silently his prayer-book, while the 
sublime music elevates the soul, and withdraws it from the earthly and 
trivial, appears to me far preferable to the loud responses and prayers of 
the Anglican church. During this interval of silent veneration, little heed 
is given to the ceremonies, the change of raiment, or the incensing the 
priests. But even allowing for these slight blemishes, the Catholic church 
strikes the mind, asa whole, as something congruous and harmonious 
with itself, and venerable from its antiquity, and its consistency; the 
English Protestant church, on the contrary, as something patchwork, in- 
congruous and unconnected.’—vol. il. pp. 86—89. 


The author remained some time in Dublin, with the society of 
which he appears to have been much pleased. Thence he returned 
to England, and passed over to France, and his letters conclude 
with some remarks on the modern manners and sciences of the 
latter country. In closing the volumes of this writer, we feel as if 
we were bidding adieu to a friend of some standing in our esteem. 
He expresses himself, on all occasions, with so much fearlessness, 
and sincerity, and benevolence, that we become attached to him 
from the moment we begin to know his character. We have seldom 
met with an author better calculated, in every respect, for a tourist, 
than this German prince. Nothing comes amiss to his hand. He 
reasons with the wise, disputes with the politician, laughs with the 
gay, and plays at antics with the wild. Persons of all these, and 
many other shades, he encountered in abundance in Ireland, of 


which his work furnishes, perhaps, the best whole-length portrait 
that ever was drawn. 





* « Much has lately been done towards improving, I might say huma- 
nizing, the music in the churches in Prussia; and the influence of this 


improvement on the congregations has been universally found to be very 
beneficial. —Eprror.’ 
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Arr. [IX.—1. What will be done with the Lords? &vo. pp. 32. London : 
Ridgway. 1831. 


@ & 


. The People’s Manual; or Notices respecting the Majority of 199 
Peers, who at Six o’Clock on the Morning of the 8th of October, 1831, 
rejected the Reform Bill. 8vo. pp. 32. London: Ridgway. 1831. 

. List of all the Members composing the House of Peers, on Saturday 
Morning, October 8, 1831; shewing the Manner in which they voted 
on the Reform Bill, as well as those who were absent from the Divi- 
sion ; together with other Lists illustrative of that Proceeding, and 


involving the future State of the Measure. 8vo. pp. 28. London: 
Ridgway. 1831. 


Tue short period of the prorogation has now very nearly elapsed, 
and Parliament will meet again in a few days for the dispatch of 
business. Short as that interval has been, enough has appeared 
during its progress, to convince the anti-reform peers, that their 
obstinacy and folly in rejecting the Bill, have gained for them ab- 
solutely nothing in the way of additional strength, and have at 
the same time put to hazard, not only the peace, but the existing 
constitution of the country. Meetings have been held in every 
part of the kingdom, which must have completely dispelled the 
visionary idea, recently so fondly cherished by the Tories, that 
there was a re-action going on amongst the people, which would 
eventually render them altogether indifferent to that important 


measure. But this is not all. Sentiments were very generally 
expressed at those assemblies, which some few years ago would 
have been considered as equivalent almost to high treason ;-—the 
union of the church and state has been very freely canvassed, and 


many sensible persons seem to have formed an opinion, that such 
a union was no longer necessary either to the church or state, bunt 
was positively injurious to both ; and this opinion has been re- 
ceived, wherever it was promulgated, with unanimous approbation, 
We venture to say, that if the bishops had abstained, as they 
ought to have done, from voting on the Bill, this question would 
not have been raised so soon, or, if so raised, it would not have 
met with the prompt and enthusiastic applause with which it has 
been universally cheered. The expanding demands of the people— 
which always will become larger in proportion as their fair solici- 
tations are unjustly and tenaciously resisted—do not stop here, 
Not contented with the separation of the church from the state, 
many persons have begun to question the propriety of the pre- 
lates of a Christian congregation, being invested with the cha- 
racter of legislators and judges in a civil capacity, under the 
impression that those ministers ought to be confined to the per- 
formance of their spiritual duties exclusively, and that those duties, 
if properly attended to, are abundantly sufficient to occupy all 
their time. There are those who say, that the indifference to real 
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religion, and the hypocritical affectation of morality, which pre- 
vail so generally in this country, are plainly to be traced to the 
apathy and inactivity of the clergy ; and, that for these defects in 
the clerical body, the church is indebted to the absence from their 
dioceses during a great portion of the year, of the prelates, who 
actually derive their title of bishops from the duty of constant su- 
perintendence, which they were consecrated and appointed to 
exercise with respect to the ministers placed under their controul. 
They are called Episcopi, from two Greek words which sig- 
nify “ to look over,” to inspect, to act as overseers ; and rational 
men are at a loss to know, how the bishops of the English church 
can duly perform that essential part of their office, inasmuch as 
their time is principally occupied in Parliament, when in town, 
and in political intrigue when in the country. The wish, therefore, 
begins to be very generally entertained, that the prelates should 
be removed altogether out of the House of Lords, and the more 
speedily the better, since if that were done, it would be hardly 
necessary to create a new batch of peers, in order to carry the 
Reform Bill. 

Other questions are also in progress of maturation, which would 
not possibly have been thought of for some P amg to come, if 
the Bill had not been so violently rejected. For instance, it has 


been very confidently stated, that ‘‘ the peers could not do without 
the people, but that the people could do very well without the 


”? 


peers.”” In other words, our merchant ships would be passing and 


repassing over every sea, our lands would continue to be cul- 
tivated, our steam engines to emit their clouds of vapour, our spin- 
ning jennies and power looms to heap up new articles for the home 
and foreign markets, our foundries to resound with labour; if, by 
some untoward accident, the House of Lords ceased to exist on the 
8th of October last, or any other day whatever. Lord Kenyon 
might think it very strange perhaps, but we verily believe, that if 
he, and all his order should lose their legislative character to-mor- 
row, the sun would rise and set, rain would fall, the snow and ice 
would still continue to come at their appointed season, marriages 
would take place, children would be born and would die, and men 
would go about their ordinary business, just as surely as if only a 
sparrow had fallen, or nothing at allhad happened. This again isa 
notion that would not, as yet at least, have risen to the surface of 
the stream of political agitation, if the Bill had not been rejected, 
without being admitted even to a second reading. 

The consequences of that ill-omened vote spread still farther. 
On the 8th of October there were not, we believe, in this country, 
more than two extensive political associations, organized for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for the people, something more than the influence of 
theelective franchise in public affairs. We believe that there is hardly 
a county town, or a town of any consideration throughout this 
kingdom, which has not, at this moment, its political union, either 
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definitively regulated, or in process of formation. It gives us plea- 
sure to observe, that the atin which we made in our last 
number, upon the state of the law with respect to associations of 
this description, have turned the attention of the public to this im- 
portant point ; and have induced the “‘ National Union” in London, 
to withdraw the plan which at their first meeting they had pro- 
mulgated, for the creation of branch unions throughout the country, 
in connection with the London assembly. Such branch associa- 
tions would be clearly illegal, and we are glad that the idea has 
been abandoned. In the first place, it would not be prudent, nor 
indeed grateful towards the present government, to do any act which 
would commit them in hostility with the people, for it is the inevi- 
table duty of the officers of the crown, to take care that the laws 
be obeyed. In the second place, these unions ought to be planted 
upon a basis, which would afford them solid strength and security, 
in case that (which heaven forbid !) the present cabinet should, by 
force of circumstances, be changed, and be succeeded by one that 
might be disposed to enforce the existing laws in the most rigid 
manner, or even procure new restrictions to be enacted, against the 
liberties of the country. If political unions be useful institutions 
under the government of Lord Grey, they would be absolutely 
essential under the administration of the Duke of Wellington, and 
they ought therefore to be prepared to stand firmly in the front either 
of friend or foe. 

The Birmingham Union was also betrayed, by the inadvertence 
of some of its officers, into the proposition of a plan of organization, 
which was clearly an infraction of the written law, as well as of 
the unwritten, though well understood practice of the constitution. 
They suggested the division of the town into districts, within which 
the members of the union should form themselves iuto separate 
bodies, elect their own officers, and establish a gradation of rank, 
ascending from the mass of the union to the council, which was to 
control the whole. The object of this plan was, undoubtedly, to 
establish a force for the preservation of the public peace, in order to 
suppress with facility, riots, such as those which have disgraced the 
city of Bristol. The object was, in itself, blameless, but the mode 
adopted in order to attain it, was a direct infringement on the pre- 
rogative of the crown. For as the king is the first magistrate of 
the state, and the principal conservator of the public peace, to him 
alone belongs the authority for preserving it, and all authority not 
derived from him, for that purpose, is apocryphal, and need not be 
obeyed. In addition to this, the 3¥th of Geo. III. c. 79, as we 
fully explained in our last number, expressly denounces as illegal, 
every society which is composed of different branches, acting dis- 
tinctly from each other, or of which any part shall have any separate 
president, secretary, delegate, or any other officer elected for it. 
It is manifest, that the Birmingham plan, for placing divisional 
companies of ten members, under the orders of a “ tithing 
man,” elected by themselves, for placing the “ tithing men” under 
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the orders of a ‘‘ constable of a hundred,” elected by the “ tithing 
men,” the *‘ constables of a hundred,” under the orders of a 
‘* warshal-man,” and the ‘‘ marshal-men” under the orders of the 
council, which was to depute seven of its body, to be aldermen of 
their respective districts, if carried into eflect, would have been a 
violation of the statute which we have just mentioned. We are 
happy, therefore, to observe, that in consequence of the matter 
having been properly explained to the Birmingham council, they 
have given up the scheme which they had matured, and have 
wisely resolved to found all their proceedings upon the law of the 
land. It must be gratifying to the king’s government to know, 
that this scheme had been given up, before it was possible that the 
recent proclamation against political associations, constituted as 
that association was intended to be, could have reached Birming- 
ham. It is but justice to add, that this document, besides being 
nothing more than an exposition of the law and of the constitution, 
so far as relates to the Birmingham plan, is dictated evidently in 
the most paternal and friendly spirit towards the people at large, 


and that it indirectly recognizes and encourages the formation of 


societies, regulated in the manner which we have already laid down. 

The North-western Metropolitan Union, which comprises the 
three parishes of St. Mary-le-Bone, St. Pancras, and Paddington, 
have adopted, with some few variations, the regulations which we 
suggested in our last number. We had provided, by those rules, 
against even the chance of a breach of the law, by the associations 
which might adopt them for their government. The union in 
question, therefore, and every other submitting to similar priu- 
ciples of control, have nothing to retract in their organization, and 
will have nothing to fear, so long as they adhere to those regula- 
tions. It is extremely satisfactory to us to find that, thus far, we 
have been instrumental in assisting the public cause. 

And now that there is scarcely any place of importance in the 
kingdom without its political association, we may be asked 
whether it is our opinion that such bodies ought to be organized 
merely for temporary purposes, or whether they ought to assume 
a permanent form? To this question we can have no hesitation 
in giving a decisive answer. It is our humble opinion, that as 
these unions have sprung out of the exigencies which have been pro- 
duced by the rejection of the Reform Bill, they ought, in the first 
place, to direct all their energies towards the successful accom- 
plishment of that important measure: until that Bill shall become 
law, the unions ought not to cease from the most active agitation. 
But we must confess, that, even if the Bill were converted into 
law before Christmas, we should’ not be prepared to counsel the 
dissolution of the unions at that period, as a matter of course. It 
appears to us, that the prolonged existence of such institutions 
can do no harm, provided they be properly regulated, and be used 
as Schools for the political instruction of the great mass of the 
people. We would not have them constantly debating the politics 
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of the day, publishing their speeches in the news apers, and pre- 
senting petitions to Parliament and addresses to the King. Such 
proceedings as these would be unnecessary, and injurious to the 
machinery of the state, unless some other great questions should 
arise, in the discussion of which it might become the duty of the 
people to take a decided part. Until some such necessity for fresh 
agitation should take place, we would wish the unions (after the 
passing of the Bull, be it observed) to be used as political schools, 
in which persons competent to the task might, by verbal or written 
discourses, diffuse sound political information among the members. 
At present the lower classes—ay, and the middle classes too—are 
left to gather their knowledge of events, and to frame their prin- 
ciples of action, from a variety of newspapers and small periodical 
publications, which are often conducted by ignorant, sometimes by 
mischievous and evil-designing men. There will be no corrective 
for these sources of error, until men of intelligence, education, and 
sober good sense, mingle among the uneducated classes, and teach 
them how they are to proceed in the exercise of their constitutional 
privileges. Thus guided, the people will become, as they ought 
to be, an enlightened and formidable body ; and if ever questions 
of importance should arise for discussion and arrangement, such 
as the continuance of the House of Peers; of the union between 
church and state; the resumption by the state of church pro- 
perty; the payment of the national debt by some fair compro- 
mise; the abolition of the standing army; and an immense re- 
duction of taxation; the people will have thus been prepared to 
consider such questions with the requisite degree of knowledge 
and calmness, and to lead them into a train of peaceable and 
effectual settlement, without being exposed to the hazard of those 
violent revolutions, which are attended with plunder and the pro- 
fusion of blood. 

From what we ourselves happen to know of the ignorance that 
prevails amongst the middle and lower classes upon the common 
question, of the respect that is due to the law of property, to men- 
tion no other subject, we should say, that the formation and con- 
tinuance of local unions, upon the plan which we have mentioned, 
will be indispensable to the gradual and tranquil amelioration of 
our whole system of government. With them we may look for- 
ward with confidence to a bright and happy future: without them, 
we can see nothing before us but clouds and ill-omened darkness, 
big with the most perilous tempests. This is our sincere convic- 
tion. 

It is said that several of the peers have been negociating with 
Earl Grey, not, indeed, for any essential alteration in the Bill, for 
to that they well know he will never agree, but for some loop-hole 
through which they might escape, in order at once to allow the 
Bill to pass, and to save an appearance of consistency. We know 
not how this may be, though we are inclined, to a certain extent, 
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to adopt the view which the author of the first pamphlet on our 
list entertains on the subject. 


‘The Peers have, as we before observed, given proofs of boldness— 
they have, also, vindicated their consistency; and they can, therefore, 
now the better afford, to concede something to the wishes of their coun- 
trymen. In asserting these their undoubted privileges, they have, for 
the moment, estranged from them the feelings and sympathies of the 
many; who are inclined to consider them (since their vote) as composing 
a caste apart from them, and possessed of different interests, and different 
views. Nowis the time, by a well-judged and prudent alteration in 
their course, to recover their lost station, and to place themselves again 
by the side of the people, and at their head, instead of continuing to meet 
them in battle array with unequal forces. Such a conduct would be wor- 
thy of the position, which the Peers of England have ever held in the 
history of their country ; and which we trust, for their own selves, as well 
as for ours, they will, in future, again hold. But let them walk warily ; 
another false step would plunge them “deep into the mire and clay, 
where no footing is.” 

‘It is undoubtedly our confident expectation, as well as our earnest 
hope, that the Peers, that is a majority of them, will act in the way we 
have pointed out. But as it is always possible, we trust not probable, 
that they may hold a contrary course, it is necessary that we should take 
a view, of what would be likely to occur, if they did so, For then would 
be asked, but in a very different tone, from the one, in which we ask it— 
“ What will be done with the Lords ?” 

‘And here we must beg those, who do us the honour to read these 
pages, not to be led away from the fair consideration of our arguments 
and views, by the senseless cry of intimidation. Nothing is so easy as 
to raise a cry of that sort—and to say, “ You wish to frighten us, but we 
will not be bullied—we will not alter our course on account of your 
threats,” &c. And why is it so easy to raise a plausible cry of this kind? 
Simply, because it may eyually be raised, against all arguments and rea- 
sonings of a dissuasive kind. For what are the arguments by which any 
man is prevented (if he be prevented) from doing a foolish or a wrong 
thing, but intimidation? All dissuasives resolve themselves into this— 
either his intended course will do him harm physically, or morally. And 
how do his friends dissuade him from it? Why, by explaining to him 
the consequences of it—by frightening him—by shewing the precipice on 
which he stands—and by warning him against it. All debate, also, in 
the Houses of Parliament, where the Speakers wish to dissuade from an 
intended course of proceeding, is intimidation. Nay, what are the argu- 
ments and invectives of the Anti-Reformers themselves, but intimidation ; 
“ Revolution, anarchy, subversion, mob-government,” &c., “dance,” to 
use the expression of Junius, “ through their periods in all the mazes of 
metaphorical confusion.” 

‘It is, therefore, surely ridiculously unjust, to make it a ground of 
complaint against the Reformers, that they endeavour to intimidate their 
opponents, by representing to them the consequences of their blind and 
prejudiced conduct—when every other dissuasive reasoner, in public, and 
in private—within the walls of Parliament, and without them—and on 
every given subject, is pursuing exactly the same course. 
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‘« My dear Sir,” said Johnson to Boswell, “ clear your mind of cant” 
—and we re-echo the sentiment—and entreat persons, who interest them- 
selves upon these matters, to clear their mind of the cant of intimidation, 
which will only blind their eyes, and obscure their understandings. 

‘We, therefore, now come again to the question, “ What will be done 
with the Lords ?” And in answering it, we will first endeavour to state, 
what, if they continue refractory, will probably be done with them, by the 
Government of the country—and, secondly, by the country itself. If the 
House of Lords manifest an intention of again rejecting the Reform Bill, 
it is quite clear that the Ministers must create a large batch of Peers. 
The evils of such a proceeding are manifest ; but they are as dust in the 
balance, compared with the evils, which would result from any further 
delay in the passing of that great measure. If the Peers, therefore, are 
obstinate, and shew a continued determination to reject it, a creation of 
Peers is the only method left for the Government, to enable them to carry, 
to a successful conclusion, the Bill, upon which the tranguillity, the hap- 
piness, almost the existence of the country depend. 

‘The creation of Peers then becomes not only a justifiable act, but an 
imperative duty upon the Government ; and if the House of Lords dis- 
like being sluiced with fifty or a hundred new ones, they must remember 
that it is their own conduct, which has brought it upon them. That such 
acreation would materially damage the House of Lords ; that it would 
lower it greatly in public estimation; that it would render it so numerous, 
as probably, eventually, to necessitate the choosing of a representative 
body out of it, for the purpose of legislation; who can doubt? Nay, 
such a creation might almost occasion the extinction of the House of 
Lords, as one of the estates of the realm. But, let it be ever borne in 
mind, that if such a measure must be resorted to, it is the Peers them- 
selves, who are the cause of it, 

‘They can no longer plead in excuse for their resistance, that the feel- 
ing of the country in favour of Reform, is a passing excitement—they 
can no longer, with any pretence, even of firmness, resist the wishes of 
the nation—such tyranny would be insupportable. For it never could 
have been intended, that one rank of the State should be suffered to do- 
mineer over all the rest, and to act against their united wishes. If such 
a proceeding were endured, there would be an end of the balance and 
equipoise of the different powers of the realm, of which we hear so much. 
A small majority of one branch of the Legislature would be enabled, “‘ for 
ever and a day,” to defeat the good intentions and the high resolves of 
the other two. 

‘It becomes, in truth, a question, whether or not the Constitution has 
not already received a most serious shock. But that it would be utterly 
at an end, were the whole country, with their whole present Representa- 
tives, to yield up their opinions and their wishes, upon the most impor- 
tant of questions, to a narrow majority of the Peers—not, in fact, to the 
Aristocracy at large, but to the Peers made by Mr. Pitt, and Lord Liver- 
pool,* is perfectly clear. 

‘Let any man calmly reflect on this, and he will see the absolute 
necessity of the King and the Country having some resource against 








* « Of these, 113 divided in the Majority !’ 
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such an overthrow of the Constitution. Are those Lords, who cannot be 
changed—who cannot go back to any constituents—who are for life, and 
hereditary too—are they, a handful of the State, with 28 or 30 Bishops, 
to dictate or domineer among us? What right have they to humour 
their caprices at our expense? Mr. Pitt himself, in 1789, distinctly ad- 
mitted, that the Constitution gave the Crown the power of making Peers, 
expressly to frustrate such designs as this; and never was such a case 
for exercising that power as now exists.’—pp. 12—18. 

We have, upon more than one occasion, expressed the rooted 
dislike, constitutionally speaking, which we entertain to the crea- 
tion of a numerous batch of peers for political purposes. Besides 
being founded upon a bad precedent, and being at best but a 
clumsy expedient for the purpose of obtaining numerical force, it 
necessarily tends to depreciate the dignity of the peerage, and to 
reduce it to the state of the French noblesse. It is but fair, how- 
ever, for us to acknowledge that it is, perhaps, in the present con- 
dition of things, the only practicable contrivance to which the 
ininister could have recourse. The removal from the House of 
the spiritual lords, though already decreed by destiny as certain 
to take place, may require a little time for its accomplishment, and 
that time cannot be spared for the enactment of the Bill. It is but 
just also to observe, that the industrious and well-informed author 
of the third pamphlet on our list, has produced the names of a 
number of heirs-apparent favourable to reform, who might be 
called up to their father’s baronies without occasioning any per- 
manent increase of the peerage. Amongst these he mentions the 
following individuals : 

Title by courtesy of elder Son, Se. Title of Father. 

Surrey. E. Norfolk. D. 
Seymour. Ld. Somerset. D. 
Euston. E. Grafton. D. 
Tavistock. M. Bedford, D. 
Douglas. M.( of age in February.) — Brandon, (Hamilton.) D. 
Tichfield. M. Portland. D. 
Wiltshire. E. Winchester. M. 
Kerry. E. Lansdowne. M. 
Uxbridge, E. Anglesey. M. 
Cassilis. E. (late Kennedy.) Ailsa. M. 
Ormerlie. E. (late Glenorchy.) Breadalbane. M. 
Grosvenor. E. (late Belgrave.) Westminster. M. 


Stanley. Ld. 
Andover. V. 
Morpeth. V. 
Bury. V. 
Harley. Ld. 
Fordwich. V. 
Milton. V. 
Althorpe. V. 
Ebrington. V. 
Newark. V. 


Derby. E. 
Suffolk. E. 
Carlisle. E. 
Albemarle. E. 
Oxford. E. 
Cowper. E. 
Fitzwilliam.E. 
Spencer. E. 
Fortescue. E. 
Manvers. E. 
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Title by courtesy of elder Son, &c. Title of Father. 
Howick. V. Grey. E. 
Holmesdale. V. Amherst. E. 
Cavendish. Ld. Burlington. E. 


To this table the author adds another, containing the names of 


other heirs, who might be created without permanently augment- 
ing the ranks of the aristocracy. 


Title by courtesy of elder Son, &c. Title of Father. 
Duncannon. V. Besborough. E. 
Killeen. L. Fingall. E. 
Molyneux. L. Sefton. E. 
Howard. Hon. H. Howard of Effingham. L. 
Twisleton. Hon. W. P. F. Saye and Sele. L. 
Fox. Hon. C. S. Holland, L. 
Vernon. Hon. G. Vernon. L. 
Moreton. Hon. H. G. F. Ducie. L. 
Dutton. Hon. J. Sherborne. L. 
Pelham. Hon. C. A. Yarborough. L. 
Wellesley. Hon. W. L. Maryborough. L. 
Plunkett. Hon. D. Plunkett. L. 
Hill. Lord Arthur. Next in remainder to Sandys, B. 
Sir Gerard Noel, Bart. Father to Lord Barham. 
Windham. Hon. F. Next Brother to E. Egremont. 


To these we might add several other names which the author 
has, we suppose unintentionally, omitted ; but he has given enough 
to show, that, by adopting his suggestions, the scale might be 
barely turned against the non-reforming lords. But may we not 
hope that these persons will perceive the error into which the 
have fallen, and endeavour to retrieve themselves, while yet they 
may, in public opinion? We should exceedingly regret ever to 
see so much as a finger raised to offer personal injury to one of 
these personages, even though they be confederated against our 
liberties. But assuredly they cannot, in common prudence, much 
longer continue to oppose what they must now well know to be 
the unanimous voice of the people. Mr. Baring, of the lower 
House, has already, it is said, given up schedule A., as a concession 
that must be made to popular opinion. He has, perhaps, found 
out the inconvenience of having his house excluded from the light 
of day, and converted into a dungeon. As he has followed the 
example of the Tories in one way, we trust that they may be in- 
duced to imitate his in another. 

‘The state of discomfort and even of danger, to which the Tories are 
reducing themselves by their insane conduct, is very remarkable; and 
may be taken both by themselves and others, as a slight, a very slight 
earnest of what awaits them, if they persevere in their ill-judged course. 
Already has the public feeling, respecting them, been so strongly declared, 
that they are obliged to live in barricaded houses, and to walk about, de- 
fended by troops of Police. 

‘Like the feudal banditti of other times, their habitations are become 
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fortresses. In the middle ages at Rome, the Colonnas, the Orsini, the 
Frangipani, &c., had each their castle in the midst of the city —one furti- 
fied the top of the arch of Titus—another that of Janus Quadrifrons. It 
was the same thing at Paris during the civil wars; but since those days, 
we are not aware that any capital has exhibited such a spectacle, as is now 
to be witnessed in the outward appearance of the houses of the principal 
Anti-Reformers. ‘The Duke of Wellington’s mansion, Apsley House, js 
boarded up on all sides—so is Mr, Alexander Baring’s—as for His High- 
ness of Gloucester’s, it is an absolute fortification—every chink and crann 
is boarded over, while the spikes and chevauax de frises on the wall towards 
Piccadilly, give it quite the appearance of a fortified position. Lord 
Wharncliffe, we are informed, is strongly entrenched in Curzon Street ; 
and Lord Londonderry, who prefers fortifying his person to his house, as 
we know, carries, and threatens to fire loaded pistols ; while that temple 
of the winds, his habitation, exhibits all the marks of popular fury. 

‘Then, when they stir out of these feudal castles, the Anti-Reformers 
are forced to be escorted by bands, either of soldiers or policemen. With 
the assistance of the latter, His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land was so fortunate as to get down to the House of Lords ; but poor 
Lord Londonderry was driven back by a shower of missiles ; and had the 
Noble Lord been hit any where but on the head, the blow might have had 
serious consequences. 

‘ But if the Anti-Reformer leaves London, and seeks the rural shades 
of his country seat, is his condition there the more gracious.—On his 
journey he is groaned at and pelted in every market town, where he is 
known (e. g. Lord Tankerville at Darlington, Lord Bute at Banbury, 
Lord Londonderry at Thirsk) ; and when he arrives, at length, at his own 
domain, he is only enabled to take and keep possession of it, by means 
of troops of Yeomanry, and Special Constables. See the account in all 
the newspapers, of the manner in which the Duke of Newcastle is about 
to keep his Christmas at Clumber. Four hundred Yeomanry partaking 
of his hospitality, and eating him out of house and home—cannon planted 
round the house—videttes all about the Park, to take up suspicious cha- 
racters, &c. 

‘We have already done wondering at this state of things, when our 
attention is called to another part of the newspaper, where we find that 
two troops of dragoons have been ordered to be in readiness, to escort 
Sir Charles Wetherell into Bristol, to discharge the duties of Recorder of 
that City. The following days bring the accounts of the frightful riots, 
occasioned by the presence of the anti-reforming knight. The records of 
his calamitous visit to that city, are, indeed, written in blood and flame. 
Nor can we help remarking, that he might as well have avoided going to 
a place, where he must have been aware, (for we believe he was duly 
warned of the consequences) his presence was likely to cause bloodshed 
and tumult. But we think, if we remember right, Sir Charles was one 
of the loudest in his prophecies, with regard to the anarchy and confusion, 
which the excitement upon Reform was sure to cause. And as he found 
the people of England were, on the contrary, very patient and long 
suffering, he, perhaps, wished to assist in furthering the acccomplishment 
of his own predictions. 

‘It is said, that he also considered himself in the light of a martyr ; 
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and gloried, before hand, in the sufferings he was about to undergo. If 
this were so, he appears to have thought better of it, when the danger 
was really imminent. For his sudden retreat from Bristol, in the very 
midst of the riots he had occasioned, remind us of that of Jean Bon St. 
André, in Lord Howe’s battle, as celebrated in the Anti-Jacobin :-— 


*“ Good John was a gallant Captain, 
In battles much delighting ; 
He fled full soon 
On the first of June, 
But he bade the rest keep fighting !” 


‘It is evident, from all these things, that the prophecy of the ingenious 
author of “* Mr. Dyson’s Speech to the Freeholders” is on the eve of 
fulfilment ; where he says, that if the Reform Bill does not pass, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, &c., will have to pass their lives in 


hollow squares of troops—happy, if even these, these hired defenders, do 
not fail them in their need.’—pp. 20—24. 


But this state of things cannot go on. It is but the preparation 
on one side for the offensive war which will soon be commenced on 
the other, should the Bill be rejected a second time. We beg 
leave here to record our entire concurrence in the view which the 
author of the pamphlet just quoted has taken upon all this part of 
the subject. 

‘If the Peers continue to resist the changes, which the rest of the 
nation so loudly demand, it is quite clear that the people will call 
to mind the apothegm of Mr. Gibson Craig, that “the people can do 
without the Peers.” That the House of Lords is an essential part of 
the Constitution, and one of the three estates of the realm; and that, 
therefore, their annihilation would be a great, and perhaps irreparable 
calamity, is certain. But will the many think so, when they are goaded 
almost to madness, by the pertinacious obstinacy and resistance of that 
body ; and when they find their wishes—wishes, too, sanctioned by the 
approval of the King, his Ministers, and the House of Commons,— 
crossed and defeated only by them? It is absurd to suppose that they 
will then stop to weigh with nicety abstruse constitutional questions. 
They will consider the Aristocracy as their enemies ; and so considering, 
they will use the means they possess—and these means, if they once know 
them, and bring them into action, are means of terrific power,—to be rid 
of them. It will then be in vain, that the moderate of all parties will 
strive to arrest the torrent of popular indignation and popular vengeance. 

‘Deeply shall we deplore that day, if it do come ; and anxiously would 
we endeavour, were it in our power, to avert it. But that power rests 
not with us—it rests with the Peers themselves ; and we implore them, 
if they value their honours, their stations, and the good of their country, 
to hesitate, before they again venture to dash the cup of promise from 
the lips of an expecting people. Another vote similar to the one 
they have already given, may render conciliation too late, and concession 
useless. 

‘Let them pause, then, ere they give it—and let them take counsel 
upon the subject, of their own excellent understandings ; and not of a few 
factious men, who, untaught by the past and reckless of the future, are 
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only anxious to see themselves again in place. These persons, whose 
whole souls are in the offices they have lust, (we hope we may say trreco- 
verably lost,) believe, or affect to believe, that the present struggle, like 
the many that took place during the last century, is merely a contest 
between the two parties of Whig and Tory. Let them disabuse them- 
selves, before it be too late, of this vain delusion. It is not now a question 
between two factions ; but between the people and the Boroughmongers 
—between a nation seeking its rights, and the few who wish to withold 
those rights from them. 

‘Again, there are others among the Anti-Reformers, who go into the 
other extreme—who profess to expect, that revolution and anarchy will 
be the consequences of the perilous contest they are waging with the 
country —and who are ready, nay anxious for these calamities, if, by their 
means, they can get rid of the present ministry and the present Reform 
Bill. It is said of the Great Captain, we know not whether truly, that his 
remark upon the state of things is, “ We must come to a fight ; and 
therefore the sooner we do so, the better.” But all these are but the wild 
incoherencies of mortified vanity and frustrated ambition. They speak 
for themselves, and will deceive nobody ; and it is nut therefore necessary 
or adviseable, to waste time in confuting them, or in warning others 
against them. Besides, it is a truly remarkable thing, and worth the at- 
tention of the conscientious Anti-reforming Peers, that the Duke has 
ended by advertising himself as ready to bring in a Reform Bill, if he can 
only once more get into place. We believe no considerable man’s friends 
ever held down their heads more than did the Duke's, upon hearing this 
most wonderful declaration. It really exceeded all belief,.and shows how 
sweet a thing office must be when lost ! 

‘ And here we would fain call the attention of the Anti-reforming Peers 
to a higher subject than themselves—we mean the country, and the state 
to which they are themselves bringing it by their conduct. For if dan- 
gers and difficulties arise, they may rest assured, that it is ina great mea- 
sure their rancorous opposition to the wishes of their countrymen, that 
has caused them. What they are heaping upon their own devoted heads, 
we have endeavoured to lay before them—or, in other words, to explain 
to them, what will probably be done with them. 

‘The possible fate of the country is a more serious matter—and what is 
the most serious part of it is, that that fate would appear, in a considerable 
degree, to depend on the Anti-reformers. That the 199 Anti-reforming 
Peers are powerless to do good, except by resigning themselves to the Bill, 
and allowing it to pass, is evident ; but though powerless to a good pur- 
pose, they may be powerful to a bad one : like the evil Genii of the fairy 
tales, whose attributes restrained them from conferring benefits, but left 
them free to work mischief.—Their ill-timed resistance may kindle a 
flame in the nation, which no wisdom can quench.—The prolonged 
struggle occasioned by them, may irritate the people against all rule— 
They may excite universal discontent, and even wide-spread rebellion ; 
and if the latter, once excited, were successful, the whole frame of govern- 
ment might he destroyed, and the very elements of society be again 
resolved into chaos—And all by their means. They may think this pic- 
ture an overcharged one—we fear it is not so. 

Already, had they almost driven the people into a resolution not to pay 
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taxes ; and from such a determination, (against which, if generally taken, 
there can be no remedy,) there is but one step to universal anarchy. The 
people, as it is, have been ied to form political unions; and were on the 
eve of turning themselves into National Guards. The first of those insti- 
tutions, if carried to their full extent, would take the trouble of governing 
the country out of the hands of the Executive ; and the latter would ter- 
rify into obedience those, who seemed‘ disposed to resist such a tremen- 
dous tyranny. These are, indeed, the natural consequences of a prolonged 
struggle between a portion of the higher orders, and the whole of the 
lower and middling classes. The latter are indignant at being thwarted 
by a miserable oligarchy—by a handful of pensioners; they throw the 
blame indiscriminately upon all those, who are above them, and determine 
at once to take the government into their own hands.’—pp. 25—30. 

When we come to consider the materials of which the anti-re- 
forming peerage is composed, we cannot but feel indignant that 
the people should have been thwarted in their just desires by a set 
of individuals, the great majority of whom have held, or still hold, 
offices or pensions, paid out of the taxes annually taken out of the 
pockets of the middle and industrious classes. Who stands the 
first upon the list which the author of the ‘‘ People’s Manual’”’ has 
so seasonably put forth ?—The Duke of Cumberland, of whom it 
is truly added, that he is “ too notorious to require any particulars 
to be related of him.” His royal highness (how great titles are 
sometimes abused !) is followed by the Duke of Gloucester, for- 
merly a Whig, but now a Tory, because Lord Grey would not give 
him the appointment of Commander-in-chief; by the Duke of 
Buckingham, proprietor of the two boroughs of St. Mawes and 
Buckingham, one of which is disfranchised, the other opened, by 
the Bill; by the Duke of Wellington, of whom we need say no- 
thing ; by the Duke of Beaufort, patron of the borough of Mon- 
mouth, which is opened by the Bill; by the Dukes of Leeds, Rut- 
land, Dorset, Newcastle, Manchester, Marlborough, and Northum- 
berland, all of whom, with the exceptior of the poor Duke of Dorset, 
and the pauper Marlborough, are boroughmongers in the worst 
sense of the word. These are succeeded by a list, with appropriate 
and pointed annotations, of the marquisses, earls, viscounts, and 
barons, who have voted against the Bill, and from which a few 
selections may be deemed curious. 

‘ Beaucuamp, Earl of,—Whose Earldom is said to have been purchased 
afew years ago. He is naturally a supporter of the present system of 
corruption. Did he lend 15,000/. to the Private Secretary of the Prince 
Regent ? It is said, the Secretary understood the loan to be a gift, whieh 
led to a little difference between the Noble Lord, and the very dutiful 
Secretary ; but the quarrel occurred after the Noble Lord was elevated 
to the Earldom. 

‘Guisrorp, Earl of.—A richly-beneficed non-resident Clergyman. He 
also, of course, is in favour of the abuses of the system. 

‘Expo, Earl of. —The Ex-Tory Chancellor; and who, though pos- 
sessed of a fortune of between 40 and 50,0001. a year, condescends to 
VoL. mt, (1831.) No. Iv. ss 
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receive from the country his retiring pension of 4000/1. a year; besides 
having supplied bis son with about 8000/. a year in sinecures. It is ob- 
vious that he cannot like reform. 

‘Vane, Earl of.—Marquis of Londonderry in [reland.—The opponent 
of all successive governments ; because no government has the same 
opinion of his merits, which he entertains himself. [t is him whom Lord 
Byron calls “ a crazy widower,” when speaking of his marriage with the 
present Lady Londonderry. By the favour of bis late brother, Lord 
Castlereagh, he was placed in high diplomatic situations, for which he 
was totally unfit. It was upon his request for a diplomatic pension 
(though he possessed at the time 60,0001. a year, which he has since 
squandered away), that Lord Liverpool wrote “ this is too bad,”—words 
which may, perhaps, be thought to apply to the whole career of the noble 
Marquis. 

‘Baruurst, Earl of.—An Old Tory—a_ Sinecurist—Clerk of the 
Crown-—Teller of the Exchequer—with one Son, Clerk of the Privy 
Council—and another in a high employment at Malta. He was long in 
office, and perhaps has received more public money than any other man 
now alive. He has a seat for the Borough of Cirencester. 

‘Limerick, Earl of.—A true Irish jobber—who has jobbed Peerages, 
Earldoms, and, lastly, an English Peerage, out of successive Tory Go- 
vernments. 

‘Mayo, Earl of.—An Irish Tory.—Has a large retired pension. His 
wife is a Lady of the Bed Chamber to the Queen!!! 

*‘WaLtpeGrave, Earl.—Has just left the Whigs, and gone over to the 
Anti-Reformers, supposed to be influenced by the able arguments and deep 
reasoning of his kinsman, the Duke of Gloucester. 

‘Matmessury, Earl of.—Owes his honours, and his sinecure place of 
Governor of the Isle of Wight to Pitt—and is, therefore, naturally against 
all Reform, 

‘ BoLron, Lord.—Of this nobleman’s intellect or opinions it would be 
unfair to say any thing ; suffice it to remark, that he is undoubtedly a very 
fit supporter of Anti- Reform ! 

‘Wattace, Lord.—An old Placeman and Tery, and now enjoys a pen- 
sion. Made a Peer by the Duke of Wellington. 

‘Cowrey, Lord.—Brother of the Duke of Wellington. Has deserted 
the side of his eldest brother, Lord Wellesley, who made his fortune, by 
sending him to India, and giving him an appointment there. Enjoys a 
large pension. 

‘Arpen, Lord. ~An Ultra-Tory. Made a Peer by Pitt—Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Surrey, by the Duke of Wellington. Was, during the war, the 
holder of the greatest sinecure ever known. 

‘Marysorovucn, Lord.—Brother of the Duke of Wellington—late 
Master of the Stag Hounds—all his life in Office—and now enjoys a 
pension. Made a Peer by Lord Liverpool.’ 


But we must close this truly black list, composed as it is of 
apostate Whigs, of pensioned Tories, and boroughmongering im- 
beciles—men insensible, for the most part, to any other interest 
than that of their own personal ascendancy in the state, and the 
confederated enemies of popular liberty. Let them yield in time, 
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say we, before the public mind be exasperated ; for we may tell 
them, without affecting the gift of prophecy, that unless they 
come forward with a good grace, and recall the wicked steps which 
they have already taken, the day of retribution will not be far off. 
The people are quiet at present: they are tranquil because they 
believe, from confidence in their own strength, that their wishes 
will be eventually realised. But if this hope should be again 
baffled, the Peers may as well shut up their House—if they do not, 
it will be shut up for them. We are far from wishing that such 
things may come to pass, for at best no great changes are effected 
without individual wrong; but who can control the course of the 
winds? We may foresee events which are likely to take place, 
without being responsible for their occurrence, and we may express 
our opinion as to the probability of their occurrence, without 
exactly wishing for them. We may truly say, that for these, and 
the many other mischievous consequences that may follow from 
the rejection of the Bill, the peers, both spiritual and temporal, 
will have only to thank themselves. 








ART. X.—A Visit to the South Seas, in the United States’ Ship, Vin- 
cennes, during the years 1829 and 1830: including Scenes in Brazil, 
Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. By C.S. 
Stewart, A. M., Chaplain in the United States’ Navy. In 2 Vols. 
London: Colburn and Co. 1832. 

WueEn the British public will have learned that the volumes before 

us are the production of a missionary, whose religious and political 

education has been conducted amongst the free and unsophisticated 
institutions of the American republic, they will be solicitous to 
inquire into the success of experiments in diffusing Christianity, 
which have been planned in a country, and executed by agents, so 
completely opposed in character and policy to our own. Mr. 

Stewart has becn long engaged as an American missionary to the 

South Seas. He only left the Sandwich Islands in 1825, where 

he had established himself in the confidence of the inhabitants, 

and where he might have remained extending the triumphs of 

Christianity, but that one of those causes, to which our Protestant 

missionaries, as we have before shewn, are so constantly exposed, 

arose to interrupt the course of his beneficial labour. His lady 
was directed by her physicians to avoid, at her peril, a tropical 
climate, so that her husband was forced, prematurely, to abandon 

a field, where a brilliant harvest awaited his further superintend- 

ance. Whilst yet in suspense as to the best means of carrying on 

the great purpose to which he had devoted himself, consistently 

with a necessary attention to his domestic happiness, Mr. Stewart 

was incidentally informed, that a government vessel, the Guerriere, 

was about to sail for the Pacific ocean, to relieve the squadron 

which was stationed there ; and that one of the ships destined to 
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return home, the Vincennes, would, during her voyage, visit the 
South Sea Islands. In the beginning of the year 1829, Mr, 
Stewart embarked in the Guerriere at Baltimore. The vessel pro- 
ceeded to Rio Janeiro, where the company made a short stay, 
The author gives a copious account of Brazilian customs and man- 
ners, entirely according with that which has been already so ele- 
gantly narrated by Dr. Walsh, whom, by the way, our naval 
chaplain met at the court of Brazil, to his own very great gratifi- 
cation. 

The Guerriere, after a short delay in the harbour of Rio Janeiro, 
pursued her voyage round Cape Horn, and landed her passengers 
at Valparaiso. They next proceeded to Lima, where they disem- 
barked, for the purpose of visiting the most interesting parts of 
Peru. The corvette Vincennes, which was appointed to take u 
the missionary, was now at anchor at Callao, and on the 26th July, 
1829, he sailed in her for the South Sea Islands. Those for 
which the vessel was first destined, belonged to the United States, 
and are called the Washington Islands. They are generally con- 
founded in our maps and descriptions with the Spanish group, the 
Marquesas ; but it is singular, that notwithstanding the great prox- 
imity of the “‘ Marquesas” and the ‘‘ Washington,” the latter were 
not discovered till 1791, whereas the others have been known since 
1595. Mr. Stewart’s account of the inhabitants, and the produc- 
tions of the Washington group, will have, doubtless, the effect of 
directing general attention to them. The names of the islands are 
Huabuka, Nukuhiva, and Napou—the second one being worthy of 
remembrance by all Englishmen, as the place where Commodore 
Porter refitted his squadron in the Pacific, during the late Ameri- 
can war. The islands form, by their relative position, a triangular 
figure, the points of which are included within the parallels of 
8° 28’ and 9° 32'S. lat. and 139° 20 ‘and 140° 10’ W. long. from 
Greenwich. Nukuhiva, the principal island, was selected as the 
place of disembarkation ; and as the inhabitants were in a complete 
state of nature, and as the little they had already known of civil- 
ized visitors was of a very unfavourable character, it became impor- 
tant for the ship’s captain, and the chaplain, to deliberate on the 
proper means of introducing themselves to the islanders. After due 
consideration, a general order was drawn up by the captain, which 
was read by the first lieutenant after prayers, a few days before the 
time fixed on for a landing. This document exhibits strong sense, 
liberality, and prudence ; and is admirably suited to all occasions 
of the like nature, whatever be the part of the world where they 
occur. 

As the ship was bearing away for a convenient place on the 
shore of Nukuhiva, they were suddenly surprised at seeing the top 
of one of the hills, directly abreast of the ship, suddenly crowned 
with islanders. They were naked, and waved streamers of white 
cloth on their spears, while the coast rang with their shouts. The 
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ship ran close in with the shore of the above island, opposite a place 
called the Valley of the Taipiis. It was instantly surrounded by 
fishing canoes of all sizes, filled with men, who testified their sur- 
prise at the arrival of the vessel, by laughter and the most extraor- 
dinary expressions of wild joy. Several of the fishermen clambered 
up the ship’s sides, and seemed delighted to be permitted to be in 
the presence of the crew. The secret of the enthusiasm exhibited by 
the islanders was afterwards fully developed, for it appeared that 
they were then at war with a neighbouring tribe, and they took it 
for granted that there was no other purpose intended by the ap- 
proach of a ship to their territory, than the conveyance of succours 
to enable them to triumph over their enemies. In two or three 
hours after the arrival of the vessel, an announcement was made 
to the captain that a canoe of chieftains was in attendance. The 
party consisted of Moana, the king of the tribe, a boy only eight 
years old; Haape, his guardian; Tenae, a brother of Moana ; 
and Piaroro, a chief of a neighbouring tribe. The boys are de- 
scribed as bright-looking little fellows, of good temper, and so insi- 
nuating as to become favourites, in a very short time, with all the 
officers. They were all naked, except that each had on a simple 
maro of an inferior kind of tapa or nativecloth. Piaroro possessed 
all the bearing of a prince. He was tall and well proportioned, 
but his skin was tattooed in so finished a manner as to give it the 
appearance of a variegated garment. 

Having obtained from this desultory intercourse with the natives, 
some valuable hints as to their character and dispositions, the cap- 
tain of the Vincennes commenced a more friendly communication, 
by an offer of various presents. He caused a white flag to be hoisted 
at the foretop mast head, which, as Piaroro was desired to explain 
to the natives, who crowded round the vessel in canoes, was in- 
tended to be an invitation to all persons who wished to come on 
board. It was with some difficulty, in the evening, that the ship 
could be cleared of its visitors, and even some unpleasant manifes- 
tations of a resolution to send away the natives, was necessary, 
in order to accomplish that object. The next day the chiefs re- 
turned, accompanied by a no less remarkable companion than Morri- 
son, an Englishman, who had resided in their islands for several 
years, in the capacity of a collector of sandal wood. The object of 
the visit was to request that the officers of the ship would come on 
shore. They complied, and proceeded in a large company to the 
house, where the young king Moana resided. The construction of 
the habitations, the manners, and costumes of these islanders, 
which the author describes at some length, do not differ materially 
from those of the other tribes of the Pacific, with the exception, 
that they are not infanticides. Their funeral ceremonies are, how- 
ever, marked by some strking peculiarities. When a person falls 
dangerously ill, sorcerers are called in to exercise their skill in 
combating the disease. Women, in the mean time, pour in, ta 
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crowds, wailing and moaning in the most melancholy tones. If 
the patient be despaired of, the Tanas (sorcerers) dance naked 
round the mat of the dying man, cutting their bodies with sharp 
stones, and uttering the most piercing cries. This sort of lamen- 
tation they keep up until the patient expires, and then they all 
combine in a terrific and prolonged howl. The corpse is then laid 
out in a neighbouring house, and watched night and day, whilst 
the priests occasionally chaunt songs over the deceased. Until 
these songs are completed, al! the friends of the dead man ab- 
stain from food, and permit no fire to be lighted in their sight. 
Meantime every preparation is made for a large feast, the scale 
of which depends altogether on the station of the person whose 
memory it is meant to celebrate. Invitations to this festival 
are carried round by a regular officer, and on the day of hold- 
ing it, there is always a large concourse of guests. The head 
of the family cuts up the hogs with a knife of bamboo, and 
separates the flesh from the bones with a sharp stone. The 
head of the hog belongs to the principal priest, who always lays 
it aside, taking care to make a hearty meal on some other part of 
the fattest of these animals. For the reception of the body of the 
deceased, a structure of singular formation was raised in a place 
adjoining the house where it lay. A small platform was raised in 
the midst of a stone enclosure, at each corner of which a number 
of long bamboos were erected. These were bound together at short 
intervals, ina square form, by bands of white cloth, whilst in the 
interior were seen several cones composed of the braided leaf of 
a cocoa-nut, confined at the tops by bands of white cloth, whilst 
the extremities hung down in long pennants. These cones sur- 
rounded a bier, which was covered with white, and they were de- 
stined to receive the food and water which it was thought the de- 
ceased stood in need of. Urns of cocoa-nut oil were likewise placed 
within this sanctuary, into which heated stones were put, in order 
that the evaporation of the oi] might produce an incense,which was 
deemed of salutary influence on the condition of the dead man. 
Mr. Stewart took every opportunity of presenting the beauties and 
benefits of the Christian religion to the simple minds of the chiefs 
ruling over Nukuhiva, and for our parts, we cannot refrain from 
thinking that the kind and prudent conduct of himself and his 
party, rather than any force of argument which he might have 
used, generated in these chiefs that confidence in his councils, 
which induced them to long for his return, or for the approach of 
those, who, he promised, would repeat to them the same advice. 
We have stated that the islanders with whom the ship’s crew 
had hitherto been in communication, namely, the Teiis, Taisas, and 
Hapas, were waging a sanguinary war against the Taipiis, a neigh- 
bouring tribe. Captain Finch thought it prudent to make no dis- 
tinction between the rival parties, and he resolved to shew an equal 
solicitude for the condition of the one as he had already exhibited 
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for that of the other. By presents of various sorts, and by display- 
ing an earnest sympathy in the situation of the Taipiis, Captain 
Finch soon acquired a complete ascendancy over them. The 
heard him with the deepest attention, and were particularly pleased 
with the admonitions which the captain urged against war; for all 
that they had ever before received from white men in the shape of 
advice, was directly of a contrary tendency. So struck were the 
leaders of this tribe with the exhortations of the Americans, that 
they declared themselves ready to make immediate peace with the 
hostile tribes, and live for the future in harmony and friendship. 
As a proof of the good faith with which the Taipiis carried on their 
negotiations with Captain Finch, we may mention that they 
trankly avowed having long followed the practice of stealing from 
other tribes human victims to offer in sacrifice. They, however, 
added that this was merely an act of retaliation, which the example 
of their enemies justified them in adopting. Nor were the Taipiis 
less candid in admitting that they eat the bodies of their enemies, 
and of prisoners, taken in battle. But these and similar enormities 
they promised to relinquish, and we sincerely hope that the Ame- 
ricans, ere this, have taken full advantage of the happy docility of 
the poor islanders. 

It is due to the natives of the Washington, and of the Marque- 
san groups, generally, to mention that they appear to respond 
more faithfully to the instincts of our common nature, than the 
inhabitants poet other of the South Sea Islands. Their popula- 
tion is unstained by the crime of infanticide, so common in the 
Georgian, Society, and Sandwich Islands, at least, during the pe- 
riod preceding the introduction of Christianity into those places : 
and itis a happiness to think that, in no country of the civilized 
world, are the relations of kindred more affectionately maintained, 
than in the rude valleys of Nukuhiva, and its neighbourhood. A sin- 
gular anomaly, however, is chargeable upon the population, inas- 
much as by their laws, or rather customs, they admit of a plura- 
lity, not indeed of wives, as exists in older countries, but of hus- 
bands; and stranger still, the marriage tie, even under such circum- 
stances, is observed with admirable fidelity. Nay, instances of 
powerful conjugal affection are among the topics of familiar con- 
versation amongst them. They state examples, in which the un- 
kindness of a husband or a wife has so affected the companion, as 
to lead to the perpetration of suicide, which was easily effected by 
swallowing a poisonous “wg 

After parting from the Washington group, the Vincennes pro- 
ceeded direct to the Sandwich Isles, at the several missionary sta- 
tions in which, Mr. Stewart evidently feels himself completely 
at home. His accounts of the labours of the missionaries on these 
islands, and his views of their future progress, are essentially dif- 
ferent from those which have been promulgated by authorities 
worthy of confidence. We allude particularly to Captain Beechey, 
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whose honest exposure of the profligacy and hypocrisy of the royal 
family of the Sandwich Islands, and his condemnation of the im- 
prudent zeal of the missionaries, have subjected him to the hasty 
censure of Mr. Stewart, in other respects one of the most candid 
and temperate commentators on persons and events, with whom it 
was ever our good fortune to become conversant. His explanation 
of the charges adduced by Captain Beechey, consists merely of an 
assertion, that the gallant officer received his information ‘ from 
a deceitful and deceiving source.’ But we have to remind Mr. 
Stewart, that as to what was alleged by the former writer, res- 
pecting the royal family, he, (Captain Beechey,) spoke altogether 
from personal knowledge; and as to the statement about the mis- 
sionaries, we have to observe, that the same Mr. Stewart acknow.- 
ledges that ‘ these missi naries possibly are doo rigidly literal in 
their interpretation and enforcement of the commandments ; and 
an error may arise from this source in the formation of pro- 
visions for police, or other regulations by the native governme t, 
and on their subsequet administration and fulfilment.’—vol. ii. 
p- 274. 

The corvette, after visiting Canton, returned by the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena, to her native shores. 

It is impossible to speak in exaggerated terms of the straight- 
forward, manly, and generous tone in which Mr. Stewart uniformly 
treats of the strange countries, and the diversified customs of men, 
with which he became cognizant during his voyage. Whilst he 
pays unfeigned respect to the peculiarities of habit, and manners, 
and religion, and describes them with an unceasing recollection 
that they are all the adoption of persons who have an undoubted 
right to choose for themselves, he still never flinches from the 
fullest assertion of all the feelings that properly belong to his 
sacred and interesting character. Mr. Stewart professed to give 
us a book of travels, ai. most honourably has he observed the 
tacit treaty into which he thus entered with the public. Hence, 
beyond the occasional bursting forth of a high and holy zeal in the 
missionary cause, which, from its infrequency, may very well be 
excused, we are not disgusted at every page with the coarse'and 
petulant bigotry, which too often obtrudes upon us in the works of 
other professed agents for the diffusion of the doctrines of peace, 
moderation, and unlimited charity. 

Among the results of Captain Finch’s cireumnavigation, it does 
not appear that any very striking addition to our geographical 
knowledge has been made. He has certainly proved that there is 
no such island as Caroline island—at least that there is no island 
whatever in the situation assigned to it in Arrowsmith’s chart. He 
further declares the non-existence of two other unnamed islands, 
which were said to be recently discovered westward of the Sand- 
wich group, and the space assigned to which, the captain de- 
clared that his ship literally passed over. The same tale is told of 
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a shoal in the Indian ocean, which was said to have been seen from 
the ship Suffolk, in 1827. The captain mentions, as facts deduced 
from the experience of the present voyage, first, that it is a great 
error to suppose that the route which he had completed was an easy 
task for any vessel, and that its duration could be calculated with 
precision ; and secondly, that it is perfectly practicable to preserve, 
for a long period of confinement at sea, a crowded crew in an 


accustomed state of health. 
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Arr. XI.—A General System of 
Gardening and Botany ; contain- 
ing a complete Enumeration and 
Description of All Plants hitherto 
known : With their genuine and 
specific Characters, &c. &¢.— 
Founded upon Miller's Gardeners’ 
Dictionary, and arranged accord- 
ing to the natural System. by 
George Don, F.L.S. In four 
vols. Vol. 1. 4to. London : C. 


J. G. and F. Rivington. 1831. 
Tue study of botany, and the 
branches of knowledge which are 


subsidiary to that science, may now 
be said to form a necessary part of 
general education in this country. 
For this, which we deem no unim- 
portant advantage, we are in a great 
measure indebted to the policy 
which has recently begun to - nflu- 
ence our medical corporations; for, 
by requiring from every candidate 
for the faculties which they confer, 
sufficient evidence of a certain pro- 
ficiency in botany, these bodies 
have, by this time, succeeded in 
sending into every town, and almost 
every hamlet in the empire, a good 
practical botanist in the character 
either of physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary. ‘The influence of such 
an agency has been prodigious. In 
all the large towns, and in a consi- 
derable number of the minor ones, 
Horticultural Societies are esta- 
blished. We have been astonished, 
when we read in the descriptions of 
the annual botanical exhibitions at 


various places throughout the coun- 
try, the account of the occupations 
of the persons who contend for the 
prizes. In one place we have 
found the office of president of a 
horticultural society filled by a 
working weaver: the best and 
largest cherries in the West of Eng- 
land, one year, were the produce of 
the care and ingenuity of an indus- 
trious cotton spinner. Numerous, 
and indeed ludicrous, testimonies 
may be adduced to show the enthu- 
siasm with which horticulture is 
pursued by all classes of the com- 
munity. A worthy mechanic, in 
one of the manufacturing districts, 
lately turned the roof of his house 
into a kitchen garden, and kept his 
family in fresh vegetables during 
the entire season. The finest bed of 
tulips (for its size) we ever beheld, 
had for its site the narrow back yard 
of about a twelfth-rate house in the 
purlieus of London. 

Hitherto the great obstacle to 
the cultivation of botany has been 
its nomenclature. At first sight, 
it would appear that an impediment 
of this nature was merely a pedantic 
wantonness, proceeding from that 
love of mystery which bas so uni- 
formly characterized the learned in 
all ages. But a few moments’ re- 
flection will satisfy all reasonable 
minds, that the technical language 
of botany, difficult to acquire as it 
may be, grows out of, and is inse- 
parable from, the genius of the 
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science itself. The study of it can 
never be located in any given coun- 
try ; its objects are as much Rus- 
sian and German, or even African, 
as they are English. Botany allows 
no distinctions of territory ; its field 
is the world of nature from pole to 
pole. Such being the case, it is 
obvious that the pursuit of botany 
must be carried on by infinite divi- 
sions, all of which are contributing 
to one common end. Hence a 
community of ideas between the 
botanists of one empire and those 
of another, becomes absolutely in- 
dispensable ; and from this necessity 
springs that universal language 
which is fixed to no clime, but ne- 
vertheless is understood in every 
country. 

We cannot, therefore, expect that 
this great difficulty will ever be re- 
moved ; and it only remains for us 
to adopt such measures as may be 
best calculated to diminish it. For 
this purpose various contrivances 


have been resorted to, particularly 


in this country. Plans without 
number have been proposed and 
acted on, for the purpose of engag- 
ing the young mind in the pursuit 
of botany. A great deal of success 
has attended these efforts ; for, 
after the employment of great la- 
bour and diligence, the mysterious 
veil in which this science bad been 
so long wrapped, was drawn aside, 
and all its beauty exhibited famili- 
arly to the contemplation of the 
unlearned. As one of the most im- 
portant instruments for carrying on 
this great moral revolution, we have 
to notice the great work, of which 
the first volume is now before us. 
It certainly comes forth in the ob- 
jectionable form of a costly publi- 
cation: but when we come to con- 
sider the nature of its contents, we 
shall be satisfied that he who trusts 
exclusively to its pages for acquir- 
ing a competent knowledge of bo- 
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tany, will find that, in the long run, 
he will have but little grounds for 
self accusation for having violated 
the strictest principles of economy. 

“ Miller's Gardeners’ Dictionary,” 
so famous during the last fifty years, 
as being a standard work for the 
horticultural profession in general, 
may be said literally to have sur- 
vived its own utility. There was 
a charm in the simplicity and 
enthusiasm of the author, which 
made his book popular when it 
could no longer be said to be 
wholly instructive. Still it was in 
all its parts so substantially con- 
structed—so tried and proved by 
the revolutions of time—that there 
could be no doubt about the pro- 
priety of choosing it as the founda- 
tion of any new system of popular 
horticulture, which the state of 
modern improvement required. The 
present work, therefore, may be 
fairly described as comprehending 
all that can be considered in Mil- 
ler’s performance, as worthy of at- 
tention in the present day; as in- 
cluding such portions of all the 
modern systems of plants as could 
be conveniently combined together: 
and as containing an account, not 
ovly of all the genera and species 
of plants hitherto enumerated, but 
of a considerable number from the 
Lambertian Herbarium, of which 
botanists have as yet seen no de- 
scription. In Mr. Don’s Diction- 
ary, then, we have a complete bhis- 
tory and account of every species 
of plant, of which it is possible that 
a botanist can be called on to ex- 
press an opinion. This account is 
given in so clear and intelligible a 
manner, that it is made perfectly 
comprehensble to a mere beginner. 
Here the student, the general 
reader, and the man of science, may 
learn not only the name and bis- 
tory, but also the character and 
affinity of any genius or species, 
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with all its properties, places of 
growth, time of flowering, mode of 
culture, and its use in medicine and 
domestic economy. 

The arrangement of this work, 
and the contrivances which are ap- 
pended for the purpose of an easy 
and prompt reference to any part 
of its contents, are, in their com- 
pleteness and accuracy, fully wor- 
thy of the information to which 
they lead. 





Arr. XII.—The Working Man's 
Companion.—The Rights of In- 
dustry : addressed to the Working 
Men of the United Kingdom. 
London: Knight. 1831. 


Turs little work, printed under the 
superintendance of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
is extremely well timed. From 
whatever cause it has arisen, there 
is no doubt that a notion bas recently 
begun to spread among the “ work- 
ing classes,” that their interests are 
in some essential points distinct 
from those of the wealthy members 
of the community. Never was so 
great a mistake entertained by any 
set of men: never was an error 
propagated that would be more 
fatal in its consequences to the very 
persons from whom it has arisen. 
To point out the fallacy of this 
notion, is the principal object of the 
excellent treatise before us. The 
author has succeeded in exploding 
it most completely. He has shown 
that it is an error of the most ridi- 
culous description, and that in fact 
the true interests of the working 
classes are, if possible, more closely 
allied to those of the capitalist, than 
are the interests of any other class 
of men in the community. We 
earnestly recommend this little vo- 
lume to the attention of those to 
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whoin it is addressed. We observe 


that it proceeds from the sensible 
pen of the author of “ The Results 
of Machinery.” 





Art. XIII.—Selections from the 
Poems of Robert Southey, Esq. 
LL. D. &c. Chiefly for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons. 
8vo. pp. 373. London: Moxon, 
1831. 


An excellent school book, upon the 
same plan as the Selections from 
Wordsworth, lately given to the 
world by the same spirited publisher. 
The extracts comprise the beauties 
of all the poems of Mr. Southey, 
and a very delightful treat they will 
afford to any person who chooses to 
turn them over for. an hour or 
two. 





Arr. XIV.—History of the Civil 
Wars of Ireland, from the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion, till the Union 
of the Country with Great Bri- 
fain. By W. C. Taylor, Esq. 
A. B. Intwo vols. 12mo. Vol. I. 
Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 
1831. 


From the excellent style, and very 
careful and impartial) manner in 
which this volume is executed, we 
may venture to predict, that the 
work, when complete, will form one 
of the greatest ornaments of that 
lung series of publications, to which 
Constable's Miscellany has now ex- 
tended. A good history of the 
Civil Wars of Ireland was a deside- 
ratum in our literature. We shall 


‘be glad to bestow our best attention 


upon Mr. Taylor's pretensions to 
have supplied that desideratum, as 
soon as the second volume shall be 
placed before us. 
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Arr. XV.—The Vane Diemans 
Land Almanack, for the Year 
of our Lord 1831. Being the 
Third Year after Leap Year. 
12inc. pp. 263. Hobart Town: 
Henry Melville. 

Ir is a very favourable sign of a 

colony to have attained the luxury 

of an Almanack, for it is one of 

those national conveniences, which a 

people advanced in civilization alone 

can relish or understand. We con- 
gratulate our distant brethren of 

Van Dieman’s Land, on the moral 

advancement which this publica- 

tion so signally testifies; and con- 
sidering that this is the first attempt 
of the kind which has been made in 
the colony, we regard the perform- 
ance as altogether highly creditable 
to the editor. The calendar, chro- 
nological cycles, and those tables 
usually found in European Alma- 
nacks, are given with great care 
and accuracy ; the chief distinction 
by which this is rendered different 
from the others being, that it con- 
tains detailed accounts of the geo- 
graphy and history of the colony. 
The philosopher who takes a com- 
parative view of human affairs, in 
different situations, will be greatly 
struck at the picture which this book 
pourtrays. He willsee, politicallyand 
morally, in the community of Van 

Dieman’s Land, nothing more than 

a miniature model of the great coun- 

try itself, from which it derives itsex- 

istence. With some differences, in- 
deed, in the government of the co- 
lony, he will find the civil establish- 
ment, in almost all its details, placed 
on thesame footing as that which, on 
amuch more extended scale, exists at 
home. The people of Van Dieman’s 

Land have their secretaries of state, 

their auditors, and their registrars. 

They have supreme courts, courts 

of requests and quarter sessions, 

with barristers, and attornies, and 
proctors to boot! The departments 
of a miscellaneous immediately con- 
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nected with the executive of the 
colony, are nearly as numerous as 
those about Whitehall and Downing 
Street. In the list of public instj- 
tutions, we find four banking houses, 
two other commercial companies, 
and a mechanic's institution. The 
recreation of the colonists seems 
to be very fairly provided for in the 
establishment of two clubs. One 
of these last associations, called the 
Whaling club, offers a prize to the 
first person who gives information 
of a whale being in the river. Two 
race-courses are open, at proper 
seasons of the year, for the gratifi- 
cation of those parties who cannot 
be prevailed on to try the dangers 
of a whale hunt. The established 
church is located bere also, where, 
as usual, it is surrounded by rival 
Wesleyans and Evangelists of a 
thousand shades. Circulating libra- 
ries and book societies, seminaries 
for young gentlemen or young ladies, 
we are happy to say abound in the 
colony. 

The Van Dieman people seem to 
be well grounded already in all the 
mysteries of taxation. They per- 
fectly understand all the refinements 
of customs and harbour dues, with 
wharfage and warehouse charges: 
the privileges of having a license to 
vend certain articles have also been 
extended to the colony, and the 
clergy have been so complimentary 
to them, as to exact the same sur- 
plice fees that are demanded at 
home. In short, Van Dieman’s 
LLand is neither more nor less than 
another “ Little Britain,” in 43 de- 
grees of south latitude, where the 
body politic of the mother country, 
in its various aspects, is represented 
on a Lilliputian scale, to the great 
edification, no doubt, of the abori- 
gines of the soil. It may not be 
superfluous, that in respect of dif- 
ference of time, Hobart Town is 
faster than London, by 9 hours, 49 
minutes, and 40 seconds. 
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Arr. XVI.-Standard Norels, No. 1X. 
Frankenstein. The Ghost-Seer. 
Vol. I. London: Colburn and 
Bentley. 1831. 


Mrs. Shelley’s singular story of 
Frankenstein, will never be forgot- 
ten by any person who has once 
perused it. ‘Though a composition, 
in every Way, sui generis, yetit is 
easily admitted to a place among 
the standard works of fiction, which 
abound more in our language than 
in that of any other nation. We 
are glad to see it here reprinted, 
with an introduction, in which the 
author has mentioned the circum- 
stances that led her to the concep- 
tion of the wild and extraordinary 
plot, developed with so much feli- 
city in her tale. ‘The Ghost-Seer 
is a translation of the well-known 
composition of Schiller. 





Art. XVII.—The Dream of Eugene 
Aram, the murderer. By Thomas 
Hood, Esq., with Designs, by 
Harvey. 8vo. pp. 31. London: 
Tilt. 1831. 

Tue reader has probably become 

already acquainted with this tale, 

which is a reprint from one of the 
annuals, and a versified account of 
one of the most deliberate crimes 
upon record. It will be found fully 
narrated in the Newgate Calendar, 
and the Biographia Britannica.— 
Aram in order to get possession of 
atrifling property, murdered, by the 
aid of an accomplice, a shoe-maker 
of the name of Clarke, whose body 
lay buried in a cave nearly four- 
teen years before it was discovered. 
An accidental expression uttered by 
the accomplice on this occasion, led 
to the arraignment of the murderer, 
whose defence has been preserved, 
and exhibits a finished specimen of 
eloquence and ingenuity. Mr. Hood 
has varied the course of the dis- 
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covery, by imputing it to the re- 
morse which haunted the culprit, 
and this has afforded him the op- 
portunity of describing the tortures 
which the deed may be supposed to 
have inflicted upon the mind of a 
person well educated, and sustaining 
a reputable station in society. The 
ballad, as it is here told, is calcu- 
lated for popular effect, which is 
considerably heightened by the de- 
signs of Harvey, well engraved on 
wood by Branston and Wright. 





Art. XVIII.— Lives and Voyages of 
Drake, Cavendish, and Dam- 
pier ; including an introductory 
View of the earlier Discoveries 
in the South Sea ; and the His- 
tory of the Buccaneers. With 
Portraits engraved by Hors- 
burgh. 12mo. pp. 461. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1831. 


Tue ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,’ 
of which this forms the fifth vo- 
lume, still maintains the popular 
character, which was so decidedly 
impressed upon its earlier numbers. 
The present compilation is in every 
respect well executed—the style, 
printing, paper, portraits, are all of 
an order of merit which one would 
hardly expect, even in this age of 
cheap literature, to find in a five shil- 
ling book. ‘The lives of our Drake, 
Cavendish, and Dampier, will al- 
ways be read by Englishmen with 
fresh interest, which will not be 
abated by being interwoven, as they 
are here, with the curious history 
of the Buccaneers, those chivalrous 
marauders of the sea, whose wan- 
derings display some of the finest 
points in the character of the British 
seaman, notwithstanding the taint 
which their system of depredation 
had brought upon it. 
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Arr. XIX.— The Sister's Budyet : a 
collection of original Tales in 
prose and verse, by the Authors 
of the * Odd Volume,” with Con- 
tributions from Mrs. Hemans, 
Miss Mitford, Miss Jewsbury, 
Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. 
Mac Farlane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
H. G. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, &c. In 
two vols. 8vo. London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 1831. 

Ir we were briefly to state our 

opinion of the “ Sister's Budget,” 

we feel that we should be doing no 
injustice to its claims if we likened 
it to one of the tamest of last year’s 

Annuals. The Editors, in both 

cases, boast of the distinguished 

names which are enrolled in the 
catalogue of their contributors : but 
in both we equally observe turgid 
promises succeeded by “ lank per- 
formances.” With respect to the 
three first names mentioned in the 
title page,we have afew observations 
to make. We find, in the first place, 
that Mrs. Hemans has contributed 
nothing whatever to the prose, un- 
less the few thoughts which she 
has facetiously put into the fetters 
of metre and rhyme, be considered 
worthy of being placed under that 
category. Fourteen orthodox lines 
being the full amount of her con- 
tingent, we leave the angel of for- 
giveness to wash away the fault 
with a tear. ‘The strange character 
in which Miss Mitford makes her 
appearance in this volume, has ex- 
ceeded our most extravagant appre- 
hensions. Why, she really makes a 
sonnetteer of the first water. She 
who used to rule the world of wit 
and fun, and make all the eccentrics 
and cynics of her acquaintance 
tremble before her, dreading her 
powers of conferring immortality ! 

She to condescend to become “ poet 

laureate” to St. Valentine, and assist 

the labours of the cockney muses 
on the fourteenth of February! Ve- 
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rily !« the authors of our days occa- 
sionally remind us of the folly of 
some capital stage players, who will 
stick at no fantastic exhibition 
when invited by a favourite col- 
league to enact some rarity for his 
benefit. Now if the reader be sur- 
prised that the two first of the dis- 
tinguished contributors have mus- 
tered scarcely a substantial page 
between them, what will be his 
wonder when he hears that Miss 
Jewsbury has contributed less? In 
fact this lady’s share came too late 
for the printer, and though for- 
mally ‘‘ booked” for the public, she 
has lost her place for the present. 
So that we are now in the condition 
of the party in Virgil's poem, and 
we can with great truth declare, in 
the language of that immortal bard, 


Nulla tuarum audita nec visa sororum. 


The Sisters having thus so awk- 
wardly abandoned the family 
“ Budget,” its protection has been 
left almost entirely to a band of 
volunteers, who, in the generous 
warmth of fraternal feelings, deter- 
mined to assert the cause of the 
sisterhood. Mr. Mac Farlaue for 
example, has, in the most gallant 
manner, in proportion to his means, 
given the story of a Greek Pilot, 
the noblest adventure in whose 
annals, as far as we can discover, 
appears to be his miraculous pro- 
motion from the maritime profes- 
sion to the office of waiting man to 
his biographer. The next of those 
generous volunteers is Mr. Ken- 
nedy, or we should perhaps be more 
regular in saying simply “ Ken- 
nedy,” as he is styled in these vo- 
lumes, after the manner of Homer, 
Shakspeare, Byron, and the like. 
But Kennedy though he be, we will 
concede to him the privileges that 
are due to common mortals, and 
since, upon this occasion, he is ac- 
companied by his lady, we shall 
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waive our critical right in such a 
presence, and observe a decorous 
silence. We would, however, re- 
spectfully convey to his ear, that 
bad imitations of the German school 
of romance do not afford us, we 
infer from the specimen before us, 
a congenial soil for the cultivation 
of his talents, his fancy, and his 
taste. We hope to see better things 
from this gentleman, and this hope 
is rather prompted by the consider- 
ation of the claims of which Mrs. 
Kennedy, we believe on her debut, 
sets forth in the present volume. 
The tale of tragic distress which 
she has conjured out of the ele- 
ments of. a few facts connected 
with the Greek revolution, is dis- 
tinguished by the evidences of con- 
siderable dramatic talent, by energy 
and grace of diction, such as to 
surround the first appearance of 
Mrs. Kennedy in the world of let- 
ters, with auspices of the highest 
promise. 





Art. XX.—The Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge. Pompeii. 
Vol. I. Published by the Soci- 
ety, for the Diffusion of Useful 
Kowledge. London: C. Knight, 
1831. 


Nor one of all the volumes hitherto 
sent forth by the Society above- 
mentioned, more properly corre- 
sponds with the description of what 
their publications ought to be, than 
the volume before us ; for, in point 
of fact, it does diffuse knowledge, 
both .useful and entertaining, a- 
mongst a multitude of readers, who 
never, except through the same 
medium, could expect to attain it. 
Replete as is the history of the dis- 
covery of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
with the most fascinating interest, 
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it is surprising that, up to this time, 
no attempt had been made to ren- 
der the details of the discovery 
familiar to British readers. An En- 
glishman, Sir William Gell, it is 
true, has expended a great deal of 
money and toil in obtaining au- 
thentic descriptions of the buildings 
which have been recovered; and 
there are few of our travellers who 
have returned from the great tour 
without adding something to the 
stock of information, which had 
been published respecting Pom- 
peii. All this intelligence lay scat- 
tered in a variety of books, requir- 
ing more labour and money to 
reach it, than any ordinary person 
could possibly spare.—But even 
were it ever so accessible, it was 
still partial and imperfect ; for it is 
to the Italians we must look for the 
complete and satisfactory history of 
this interesting discovery. The task 
of collecting the materials for this 
little work was confided to Mr. Wm. 
Clarke, an architect, who has had it 
in his power by personal observa- 
tions on the spot, to confirm or cor- 
rect the representations of his autho- 
rities. A detailed account of the ruins 
of Pompeii, as they may at present 
be seen, forms the cominencement 
of this volume. A reference for 
the sake of comparison is then 
made, to the ancient condition of 
the city, so far as the lights of his- 
tory enable the compiler to deter- 
mine that condition. Copious de- 
scriptions of the public edifices—the 
walls and gates— public roads-— 
streets, &c., next follow in succes- 
sion; and the whole is illustrated 
by nearly one hundred and forty 
engravings, including representa- 
tions of architectural decorations, 
facsimiles of inscriptioas, sculptu- 
ral figures and groups, and articles 
of domestic use. 
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Guy Faur Day.—As a curious 
illustration of the changes which the 
progress of time effects on national 
feelings and customs, we may men- 
tion that Guy Faux’s Day in 1831, 
was celebrated by the profanation, 
and finally the ignominious de- 
struction of effigies, not indeed of 
supposed Catholic delinquents, but 
avowedly of contemporary Protes- 
tant bishops. How profoundly true 
it is, that time is the great avenger. 
It may be stated as a circumstance 
worthy of note, that there is in the 
city of Norwich a charity, called 
the “ Gunpowder Treason Gift,” 
from which 10s. each are given on 
the 5th of November, totwenty poor 
widows, whose united ages amount 
to the number corresponding with 
the year of the Gunpowder Plot, 
1605. 

Specimen of Mechanism. — A 
watchmaker, at Dundee, is now ex- 
hibiting a most singular specimen 
of workmanship, which possesses 
additional attraction, in consequence 
of its having been the property of 
the Scotch gentleman, who, accord- 
ing to Sir Walter Scott’s ~vowal, 
stvod for the well-known cl.aracter 
of Monkbatns, in the Antiquary. 
This specimen consists of a pure 
orb of crystal, which exhibits, 
by small golden or brass knobs, 
fixed to the interior of the glass, a 
complete view of the firmament. 
The constellations are cut in crys- 
tal, and the whole appears to roll 
over the spectator, in imitation of 
the motions of the stars in the 
heavens. 

Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way.—During the twelve months 
that have passed from the first open- 
ing of this railway, nearly ‘alf a 


million of persovs have travelled in 
the steam-carriages, from town to 
town. The gross sum produced on 
account of passengers and goods, 
amounts to 160,0001. 

Drunkenness in America.—Drunk- 
ards in the United States, are treated 
by the laws of the country as lu- 
natics. Thus, if the overscers of 
the poor of any city or town, are 
able to prove that any resident, 
however rich, is a habitual drunk- 
ard, he, (the overseer,) is required 
to inform the Court of Chancery. 
The Court, in case the charge be 
true, appoints a committee, which 
remains iu the management of the 
drunkard’s property, until proof can 
be brought that he has completely 
renounced his licentious habits. 

Strange Club.—There is in Lin- 
coln, a society called the “ Last 
Man,” the object of which is alto- 
gether of an extraordinary nature. 
A bottle of wine was placed, at the 
institution of the club, in a case, 
the custody of which is determined 
by lots annually drawn. The mem- 
ber who has the care of the wine, at 
Christmas gives a dinner or supper 
to the whole club. The bottle is 
to be preserved until one member of 
the society remains—and he, “ The 
Last Man,” is to drink it to the 
memory of his former friends. 

Late Patents.—Patents have been 
recently taken out for improvements 
in the mode of evaporating syrups 
and saccharine juices—in fire-arms 
—in apparatus for preserving lives 
from shipwreck—in manufacturing 
flax —in manufacturing metallic pens 
—in pattens or clogs for the feet— 
in machinery for acquiring power in 
tides or currents—in the boilers or 
generators of steam —in making 
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bobbin or twist lace-net—in manu- 
facturing mangel wurzel—in mak- 
ing clothes—buttons—in tanning— 
in manufacturing street gas—in ma- 
chinery for propelling vessels—in 
drawing salt from salt-pans — in 
machinery for making bread or bis- 
cuits—and also for a durable copy- 
book, or writing-tablet, and im- 
proved delible ink to be used there- 
with. 

French Character. — We have 
often had occasion to smile, as we 
perused the list of the diversified 
and incongruous questions which 
the French Academy of Sciences 
proposed to entertain on the same 
day. We have now before us a 
catalogue of the papers which were 
read in succession before this patient 
assembly, and from this enumeration 
we select the following titles: 1. A 
cure for the cholera, proposed by 
a Dr. Duterte, who declares, that 
he will give himself up to be guil- 
lotined, if his remedy fails in a single 
instance. 2. Discovery of the qua- 
drature of the circle, by M. Gar- 
nier. 3. A description of the head 
of a flying dragon, accompanied 
by the specimen itself, which Cu- 
vier immediately pronounced to be 
the head of a pig; and fourthly, a 
copy of verses on a new remedy 
for the cholera. 

Tithes—At a recent meeting of 
the county of Hereford Reformers, 
Dr. Meyrick, whose minute ac- 
quaintance with the ancient history 
of this country no one will dispute, 
positively denied that tithes could 
be traced to a divine origin. They 
arose, he added, from a very opposite 
source. A Saxon king murdered 
his brother, and to get rid of the 
clamour of the people who inveighed 
against the atrocity, the royal cul- 
prit had recourse to the power of 
the clergy. ‘The latter agreed to 
exercise their influence in his favour, 
provided that they received an ade- 
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quate permanent compensation for 
so great a benefit. The terms were 
readily complied with, and the wages 
of this guilty transaction are still 
paid under the innocent appellation 
of tithes. 

Vegetable-growth. —The annals 
of gardening have nothing to exhi- 
bit worthy of being compared with 
the amazing turnip which has been 
grown in the late season, by a pub- 
lican of Balborough, county of Der- 
by. The seed of this turnip was 
only four months in the ground, 
and during that time, from the size 
of a small pea it increased in di- 
mensions, so as that its circumfer- 
ence measured half an inch more 
than a whole yard, whilst its weight 
amounted to seventeen pouads and 
a quarter ! 

Education and the Clergy. — It 
may be regarded as a curious coin- 
cidence at least, that in those places 
in England where the clergy most 
abound, there the ignorance and de- 
gradation of the labouring classes 
are greatest ; but that where the 
number of resident clergymen is 
comparatively the least, the people 
are most intelligent as well as inde- 
pendent. Norfolk, which has 731 
parishes, and Suffolk,which contains 
510, have a population backward 
as to civilization by whole centu- 
ries, when compared with that of 
the counties of the North of Eng- 
land. Lancashire, where a common 
jury has always been deemed equal 
in intelligence to a special jury in 
most counties, has only seventy pa- 
rishes. The truth is, that in those 
districts where the people cannot 
have access to a clergyman of the 
established church, they get a mi- 
nister of their own choice, whose 
interest it is to do the duties of his 
profess.on. 

Mr. Moore, the Poet.—At adinner 
given in Devizes to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Mr. Moore, inthe course 
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of an elegant and forcible speech, 
used the following remarkable ex- 
pressions :—“ It is buttoo true, what 
the enemies of the popular voice 
aver-—that when the infant liberties 
of America, and France, were to be 
strangled in their cradles, the people 
of England were but too ready to 
put their hands to the unholy work. 
Nor can I forget, that had it de- 
pended upon the people of this 
country, I myself, one of Catholic 
millions, as worthy to be free as 
they, would now have stood before 
you in the same chains which I 
wore when first we met—chains, of 
which the marks are, I fear, too 
recent, and I too old, for me to ex- 
pect to outlive the recollection of 
them.” 

Home Traffick.—The number of 
private bills brought into parlia- 
ment for the purpose of facilitating 
communication between one part 
of the kingdom and another, is al- 
ways an inquiry of yreat interest to 
the public. We are happy to be 
able to state, that in the course of 
the session recently closed, the 
number of acts which passed for 
making or repairing roads was 39 
—rail roads, 16—and enclosures, 
navigation docks, &c., 60. 

Novel Literary Contention.—The 
Committee of the Literary Society, 
which sits at Bromley House, Not- 
tingham, offered, at the close of its 
last session, 2 prize of the value of 
five guineas, to any lady who would 
produce the best poem on Sherwood 
Forest. We are glad to inform our 
readers, that no less than three 
poems, from three fair candidates, 
have been already given in to the 
secretary, and that the 5th instant 
is the day appointed for determining 
the successful candidate. It is pro- 
per to state, that no contributions 
can be received from any lady 
who is not a resident in the town 
or the county of Nottingham. 


Royal Geographical Society.— 
The first premium of fifty guineas 
awarded by his Majesty, was con- 
ferred on Richard Lander, by the 
president of this society, for the dis- 
covery, by that enterprising travel- 
ler, of the termination of the Niger 
in the sea. On the same evening, 
a paper was read by Colonel Leake, 
on the question, whether or not the 
Quorra was the Niger of antiquity ? 
This question the gallant writer re- 
solved in the affirmative. 

Hours of Mortality.—It has been 
proved, beyond dispute, that the 
mortality of mankind is greater at 
some hours than at others. The 
largest number die between two 
and three o’clock in the afternoon : 
less from the latter hour until eight 
o'clock in the evening: fewer, again, 
from twelve to one, A.M.: fewer still 
from eight to ten, a. m.; and fewest 
of all from ten o'clock, p.m., to three 
o'clock, a.m. These proportions, 
however, vary with climate and sea- 
sons; but they are not correct in 
the summer months, and in warm 
climates ; and are most likely to be 
reversed during winter, and in cold 
regions. 


a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the letter dated ‘‘ Man- 
chester, Nov. 22nd,” together with the ac- 
companying copy of a Testimonial, to the 


conduct of the writer, in the performance of 


his pastoral duties. We can sincerely assure 
him, that his communication has afforded us 
a great deal of pleasure, as it proves that he 
is, in his own person, an exception to the ge- 
neral descripiion given in our last, and ina 
preceding number, of the indifference of the 
clergy of the establishment in general, to the 
spiritual necessities of those of their flocks, 
who are confined to the bed of sickness.— 
Our correspondent will see at once, that such 
an exception, which he must admit to be a very 
rare one, instead of militating against our 
charge, rather demonstrates its truth. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED SERIFS. 


A. 


Asrantrs, Memoires de Madame la Du. 
chesse D’, ou souvenirs historiques sur 
Napoleon, la revolution, le directoire, le 
consulat, ]’empire, et la restauration, 38 
—birth and parentage of Junot, ib.— 
anecdote of his sense of honour and his 

_ valour, 39—letter from Buonaparte to 


Junot, ib—Admiral Nelson, 40—Com- 
modore Sidney Smith, 41—lively des. 
cription of the manner in which the news 
of Napoleon’s arrival from Egypt was 
received in her domestic circle, 42—the 
Duchess’s attachment to the memory of 
Napoleon, 43—alleyed faults of Madame 
Buonaparte, ib.—Buonaparte’s coldness 
to his wife, 44—the divorce of Josephine 
said to have been instigated by Buona- 
parte’s sisters and brothers, ib.—inno- 
cence of Josephine, 45 

Adventures on the Colombia river, &c. By 
Ross Cox, 490—origin of the ‘‘ Pacific 
Fur Company,” ib.—the author becomes 
one of its numerous servants, ib.—his 
voyage to Colombia river, ib,-—scenery on 
its banks, 491—sufferings of the author 
and his companions, ib.—he is lost for 
some days in the wilderness, 492—curious 
account of his wanderings, 493—recovers 
his party, 496—they live on horse-flesh, 
497—description of the Spokan tribe, 
498—the traders dine upon the flesh of 
dogs, 499—account of the Flat-beads, id, 
—their cure for an acute rheumatism, 
501— process for a chronic rheumatisin, 
ih.—religious creed of the Flat-heads, 
502—adventures of Miss Jane Barnes, 
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ib.—account of a tribe between Spokan 
house and the Claudiere falls, 504—their 
singular chief, ib.—hostility of the war- 
like tribes who dwell upon both banks of 
the Wallah niver, 5(5—Peace-making 
speech of an Indian warrior, 506— 
curious history of Mr. Johnston, 507 

African Discovery, 163 

Algebra, the, of Mohammed Ben Musa, 
edited and translated by Frederick Ro- 
sen, 302 

American Journal, the Monthly, of geo- 
logy and natural science, 361—-laudable 
spirit of, 370 

Amulet, the, a Christian and literary Re- 
membrancer, 370—general usefulness and 
beauty of the annuals, 371-—the Amulet, 
a genteel, carefully made up, and hand- 
some volume, id.—account of a visit to 
Nicwa, 372—desolation of this once 
celebrated city, 373—Chapter on flowers, 
374—Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Day of Distress,” 
375—embellishments in the Amulet, 378 

Annual, the Continental, 463 

Armstrong, Rev. N., (see Clergy) 

Ashantee War, narrative of the, with a view 
of the present state of the colony of 
Sierra Leone. By Major Ricketts, 192 
—object of Major Ricketts’ narrative, 
193— British settlements on the western 
coast of Africa, 194—precipitate mea- 
sures of Sir Charles Mac Carthy, 195— 
difficulties against which he had to con- 
tend, 199—town of Assamacow, ib.— 
gathering of the Ashantees, ib.—fatally 
delusive notions of Sir Charles, ib.— 
alarm of the approach of the enemy, 200 
—story of the savage battle which fol- 
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lowed, ib.—death of Sir Charles, 202— 
cruel treatment which he experienced, 
204—complete route of the Ashantees, 
ib.—the closing scene of this engage- 
ment, 205—state of the colony of Sierra 
Leone, 267—its population, 208 

Asiatic Society, Royal, Transactions of the, 
300 

Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an old 
servant, with some account ol the writer, 
written by himself; and an introductory 
essay ou the lives and works of our 
uneducated poets. By Robert Southey, 
Fsq. Poet Laureate, 209—value of me- 
diocre poetry, ib.—the reign of the medi- 
ocres, 210—letter from John Jones, ib.— 
his verses on the ‘*Red-breast,’” 211— 
Narrative of his life, 213—-his tragedy, 
214—his picture of the approach of sum- 
mer, 216—his address to his nose, 217— 
predecessors of Jones, 218—Taylor, the 
water poet, ib —Stephen Duck, 219— 
his best work, ‘* The ‘I hresher’s Labour,” 
220—extract from this poem, ib.—no- 
tices of James Woodhouse and John 
Bennett, Ann Yearsley, and John Fred- 
erick Bryant, 221 


B. 


Bawxs, the Savings, of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, arranged according to coun- 
ties, &c. By John Field Pratt, Fsq., 509 
—account of the sums deposited in the 
savings banks throughout the country, 
522—respect for the rights of property 
the direct interest of all classes, 523 

Bayley, F. W. N.,(see Revolution) 

Bennet, George, (see Voyages and Tra- 
vels by) 

Booth, David, (see Composition) 

Boring Machine, 166 

Bounty, the eventful history of the mutiny 
and piratical seizure of H.M.S., its causes 
and consequences, 401—a useful work 
for the navy, ib.—object of the expedi- 
tion of the Bounty, 402—breaking out 
of the mutiny, 403—cause of this act of 
perfidy, i6.—the mutiny successful, 407 
—Bligh and his unhappy companions 
turned adrift, ib,—their perilous naviga- 
tion, i).—their arrival at limor, 408— 
the Pandora frigate dispatched in pursuit 
of the mutineers, ib,—voyage of this fri- 
- unfortunate, 409—succeeds in taking 
ourteen of the mutineers, ib —Proceed- 
ings of the mutineers related, ib.—adven- 
tures of Christian and his friends, 410.— 
their settlement on Pitcairn’s island, ib. 
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—account of their descendants, 4]}]_ 
Captain Beechey’s account of this inter. 
esting colony, 412—time and manner of 
Christian’s death, ib.—singular story of 
the supposed appearance of this daring 
mutineer in England, ib—death of old 
Adams, 413—history of the ten mutineers 
who were brought home, ib.—fortunes of 
Peter Heywood, ib.—the settlers on Pit- 
cairn’s island removed by the mission- 
aries, ib. 

Bourbon, House of, historical memoirs of 
the, (Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library) 288 
---the design of the work, ib.—its histori- 
cal lessons, ib,—the influence exercised 
ipon nations by kings and leading men, 
ib,—characters of the Prince de Condé, 
the Duke de Guise, d’Aucre de Soissons, 
289—ambition of Richelieu pernicious to 
the state, 290—official corruption uni- 
versal, 291—the author paints Condé as 
a very contemptible person, ib.—court of 
the regent Orleans, 292—court of Louis 
XV., ib.—admirable character of St. 
Louis, 293—real character of Henry 
1V., ib.—his numerous vices, ib,—des- 
cription of the heroes of the age of chi- 
valry, 295—ludicrous titles which have 
descended from the middle ages, 296— 
character and infamous conduct of the 
constable de Bourbon, 297—horrors of 
the sack of Rome, 298 

Brewster, Daniel, (see Newton) 

Brougham, Lord, birth-place of, 466. 

Bray, Mrs. (see Fables) 

Burghley, Lerd, (see Memoirs of his Life 
and Administration ) 

Burus, the poet, 165 

Byron, Lord, 308 


C. 


Campaicys and Cruises in Venezuela and 
New Grenada, and in the Pacific Ocean, 
from 1817 to 1830, &c., 414—very lively 
and faithful sketches of South America, 
ib.—vices of the author im the cause of 
South American patriotism, 415—his 
description of the constitutional forces, 
i/,—their strange and various costume, 
416—conflict between them and the royal 
army, ib,—the author reduced to the con- 
dition of a solitary wanderer, 417—nar- 
rative of his wanderings, ib.—character 
of a hospitable clergyman, 420—simpli- 
city of the constitutional mint, 421— 
diversions at Achaguas, 422—feast of San 
Juan Bautista, 423—domestic manners 
and customs of the people, ib.—the hos- 
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pital of San Juan, 426—police establish- 
ment of the metropolis of Chili, ib.— 
specimen of the legends of the New 
World, 429—character of the romances 
contained in the two Jatter volumes, 428 
—tale entitled ‘‘ The Earthquake of Ca- 
raccas,”’ ib.—tale called ‘‘ The Savanaas 
of Varinas,”’ 429 

Canada, emigration to, 464 

Catalani, Madame, 464 

Catechisms, Oliver and Boyd’s, 461 

Character, French, 627 

Chimnies, fires in, 465 

China, (see Journal of Missionary Voyages, 
&e.) 

approaching calamities in, 465 

Cholera Morbus, 164 

Cholera of Russia, history of the epidemic, 
spasmodic, &c. By Bisset Hawkins, 
M.D., 480—little danger of the spread 
of cholera in this country, ib.—history of 
the principal epidemics which have pre- 
vailed in England, ib.—the cholera at 
Hamburgh, 452— in Breslau, Berlin, and 
Vienna, ib.—recent prevalence of bowel 
complaints in England, ib.—precautions 
adopted against the approach of the more 
formidable disease, 453—official regula- 
tions for that purpose, ib.—directions for 
the poor—general instructions, 458— 
charitable assistance to the poor espe- 
cially recommended, id, 

Civil Wars of Ireland, History of the, from 
the Anglo-Norman Invasion, till the 
union of the country with Great Britain, 
621 

Clari, Rosalia St., (see Soldier Boy) 

Clergy, the established, the moral and in- 
teliectual character of, described and vin- 
dicated, &c. By the Rev. George Wil- 
kins, D.D.—Ihe Present Degenerate 
State of the Church. A Sermon delivered 
at St. Clement Danes, on Tuesday even- 
ing, October 18, 1831. By the Rev. N. 
Armstrong, A.B., 430—personal trait of 
the Rev. George Wilkins, 431—his in- 
consistency, ib.—his system of polite 
humbug, 432—his eulogy upon the con- 
duct of the clergy, ib.—doubts as to the 
channel of Apostolicity, whence the En- 
glish clergy derive their appointment, ib. 
its purity questioned, 433—vices of Lu- 
ther, of Henry VIII., and of Cranmer, 
ib.—the preacher’s hymn of clerical 
praise, 434— Mr. Armstrong’s character 
of the church, 435—its supposed anti- 
quity, ib.—the preacher's answer to our 
charges against the church, 436—Arm- 
strong’s view of the state of the church 
in this country, ‘b.—his account of the 
fruits of the establishment, 437—the 
church of England the prolific parent of 
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dissension, 439—its foundation, 440— 
inconsistency in the conduct of the 
church, ib.—its common standard of faith, 
ib.—origin of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
441—infallibility of the church, 442— 
its persecutions, ib.—its doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation, ib.—kind of education 
which the established clergy receive, 443 
—the doctor’s invective against this jour- 
nal, ib.—his uncouth phrases, 444——our 
exposure of his falsehoods, 444, 445— 
the monotony of the Liturgy, 446—Mr, 
Cox's description of it, 447—Dr. Wil- 
kins’s defence of the clergy, 448—our 
answer, 449 
the, 466 

Club-Book, the, being original Tales, &c., 
by various authors. Edited by the author 
of ** The Dominie’s Legacy,”’ 126—a 
collection of original tales, ib.—outline 
of the ‘ Book of Life,” by Mr, Galt, 127 
—a masterly fragment, 133 

Combustion, spontaneous, 464 

Composition, English, the prince ples of, 
illustrated by examples, with critical re- 
marks. By David Booth, 34 

Contention, novel literary, 628 

Continental Annual, the, and Romantic Ca- 
binet for 1832, Edited by William Ken- 
nedy, Esq., 524 

Cooper, Thomas, M.D., (see Economy, 
&c.) 

Corn-law Rhymes, 221—paltry trick of the 
author, ib.—~evil tendency of his verses, 
222 

Correspondence, Private, the, of David 
Garrick with the most celebrated men of 
his time: now first published from the 
originals, and illustrated with notes, and 
a new Biographical Memoir of Garrick, 
167—an immense and tedious volume, ib. 
—a lively communication to Garrick in 
Dublin on his first visit to the metropolis, 
168 Mr. S. Foote to Mr. Garrick in 
1749, 170—Mr. Garrick to Mr. Foote in 
1749, ib.—Mr. Garrick to Mr, Foote, 
Feb, 13, 1766~—Mr Foote to Mr. Gar- 
rick, Feb. 26, 1766—letter from Garrick 
to Hogarth, 173—letter from Warburton, 
ib.—Garrick’s mode of disposing of offen- 
sive persons, 175—letters between Ga - 
rick and Arthur Murphy, i+.—troubles of 
a metropolitan manager, 177—Mr. Gar- 
rick to Mrs. Palmer, ib.—letter from 
Love to Garrick, 179 

Cox, Ross, (see Adventures) 

Cranmer, the Life of Archbishop. By the 
Rev. John Todd, 223—the days of the 
established church of England already 
numbered, 224—process going on in the 
destinies of the establishment, ib.—fa- 
mily of Cranmer, 225—his life, ib.—his 
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early marriage, 226—appointed lecturer 

in divinity, ib.— becomes at the age of 
thirty-six a confirmed hypocrite, 227— 
his introduction to preferment, ib.—ap- 
pointed one of the royal chaplains, ib.-~- 
Cranmer sent to Rome, 228—appointed 
ambassador to the Emperor Charles, ib.— 
takes a second wife, ib.—consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 230—his pre- 
varication and protest, ib,—his duplicity 
and perjury, 231—his inquisitorial cha- 
racter, 232—his hypocrisy and meanness, 
233—assists Henry to get rid of Anne 
Boleyn, ib.—trial and condemnation of 
the queen, 234—her judicial murder, 235 
—Lambert summoned before the arch- 
bishop, ib.—he is consigned to the flames, 
236—invalidity of Henry’s marriage with 
Anne of Cleves pronounced by Cranmer, 
237—Cranmer’s gross ingratitude to 
Cromwell, ib.—his habits of servility and 
mean dissimulation, ib,—condemned to 
be burnt, 238-—his different recantations, 
ib.—true origin of the Reformation, ib,— 
Cranmer’s infirmity of purpose, 240— 
the ridiculousness of calling him a mar- 
tyr, ib. 

Cunningham, Mr. Allan, 165 

Curtis, Rev. J., (see Leicestershire ) 

Cyclopedia, the Cabinet, Eminent British 
Statesmen, 306 
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De vusions, religious, of the day, 467—de- 
merits of the ‘‘ Reformed Church,’ 471 
—orgin of the Anabaptists, i6.—their 
creed, ib.—-Nicholas and Hacket, and 
their ‘* Family of Love,’’ 472—Venner 
and his fifth monarchy-men, ib.—the 
Quakers, ib.—the Muggletonians, 473— 
the Labbadists, ib.—doctrine of Sweden- 
borg, id.—impostures of Joanna South- 
cote, ib,—doctrine of the Methodists, 474 
—origin of the Antinomians, ib.—the 
Rev. Legh Richmond's doctrine of salva- 
tion, ib.—doctrine maintained by Erskine, 
475—Nonsense concerning the Millen- 
nium, ib.—history of the doctrine con- 
nected with this subject, ib.—view which 
the Rev. E. Irving has taken of the matter, 
477— Vaughan’s doctrine concerning the 
Millennium, 479— Armstrong’s discourse 
on the Millennium, ib. —opinion of Mr. 
Russell that there is to be no Millennium 
at all, 480—doctrines of Mr. Faber, and 
Dr. Hales as to the destruction of the 
world, ib.—Dr. Nolan’s opinion as to the 
time of the Millennium and its nature, id. 


—enormousabsurditiesrecently enacted at 
Irving’s church, ib.—tfhe fabulous gift of 
tongues, 481—example of Miss Cardale’s 
rhapsodies, ib.—arguments which Irving 
has sent forth in defence of the miracu- 
lous gift, 482—His work upon the Incar- 
nation, 483—his description of the des- 
cent of the spirit, 484—its inconsistence 
with the unequivocal language of the Se- 
cond Chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
485—real object of Irving in carrying on 
this delusion, 486—precious consequences 
of the principle of ‘* private judgment,” 
established by the Reformation, ib.—new 
revelations delivered to the author of a 
work on the Trinity, that the Bible is in 
no part of it a narrative of events that 
have actually occurred, but a prophecy of 
events that are to come, 467. 


Dibdin, T, F. (see Sunday Library) 
Drunkenness in America, 626 
Drama, the, brought to the test of Scrip- 


ture, and found wanting, 549 


Dream of Eugene Aram the murderer. By 


Thomas Hood, 623. 


Dutchman’s Fireside, the, a Tale. By the 


author of ‘‘ Letters from the South,”’ &c. 
119—an attempt at a picture of early 
American manners, ib.—Sybranat hero of 
the tale, 120—a visit to New York, ib.— 
author’s power in the execution of por- 
traits, 122—the foibles of Mrs. Aubineau, 
123—portrait of Colonel Gilfillan, 124 


E. 


Economy, Political, Lectures on the Ele- 


ments of. By Thomas Cooper, M.D., 
509—school of the mechanic political 
economists, ib,—its singular doctrine as 
to the origin of national wealth, ib.—this 
doctrine not probably generally approved 
by the working classes, 51 1—objections to 
the phrase ‘‘ working classes,” ib, —false- 
hood of the theory which sets the value 
of labour above that of capital, 512—in- 
tellectual acquisitions which the mecha- 
nics have made, 513—character of their 
claims as a class, ib.—absurdity of the 
proposition for which the mechanic schools 
of political economy contend, 514—not 
true that men are born equal and inde- 
mney 515—remarks on universal suf- 
rage, 518—the right of suffrage should 
be diffused in proportion as personal in- 
dependence and education are extended, 
id.—men in civilized society mutually 
dependent, 519—rights of property: ib.— 
author’s remarks upon it, 520—his des- 
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cription of capital, 521—necessity for the 
feeling of the security of property, 522 

Education and the clergy, 627 

Effect, the, of the principal arts, trades, 
&c.,on the duration of life. By C. Turner 
Thackarah, 324—indifference of the go- 
vernment and of the country to statistics, 
ib,—rate of mortality and its relation to 
the number of births, 326—ia the higher 
classes of society the rate of mortality ex- 
ceedingly low, 327—curious paper upon 
this subject, by M.Chateauneuf,ib.—report 
of the actuary, Mr. Morgan, ib.—view of 
the rate of his mortality and its causes 
amongst the middling classes, 329—su- 
periority of the number of females over 
that of the males, 334—the ladies exhi- 
bit a preference for the delights of a town, 
335. 

England, Ireland, and Scotland, 160 

Entertaining Knowledge, the Library of, 
Pompeii, vol. I, 625. 

Essay, an, on the influence of temperament 
in modifying dyspepsia, or indigestion, 
161. 


Fastes, and other pieces, in verse. By 
Mary Maria Colling, with some account 
of the author, in letters to Robert Southey, 


Esq., by Mrs. Bray, 552. 

Featherstonhaugh, G. W. (see American 
Journal) 

Fitte, Rev. Henry de la, (see Letters) 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, the life and death 
of. By Thomas Moore, 46—repeal of the 
Union not expedient for Ireland, the ap- 
pointment of an Irish board for local pur- 
poses suggested, 49—course of unhappi- 
ness through which it has been the doom 
of Ireland to run, 50—the early life of 
Lord Edward, ib.—his military studies, 
51—his affecting picture of an evening in 
the woods of America, 55—the romantic 
turn of his mind, 56—dismissed from the 
aimy without inquiry, 57—Mr. Moore’s 
insinuations against the Whigs, 58—Lord 
Edward's visit to Paris in 1792, ib.—his 
acquaintance with the Countess de Gen- 
lis, and with her daughter Pamela, whom 
he marries, 59—Lord Edward’s interest- 
ing description of his cottage in Kildare, 
60—progress of the Irish rebellion, ib,— 
Secret connexion with France, ib.—trea- 
chery of Thomas Reynolds, a name never 
to be forgotten, 16.—conduct of this Judas, 
64—Lord Edward eludes pursuit, ib.— 
Lord Edward’s apprehension and death, 
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66, 68—Moore's merits, so far as the pre- 
sent performance 1s concerned, 69 

Fletcher's hymns for children well calcu- 
lated to impress devotional thoughts upon 
the infant memory, 223 

Foscolo, Ugo, 464 

France, education in, 466 

Friendship's Offering, a literary Album, and 
Christmas and New Year's preseot for 
1832, 379embellishments of, ib.—stan- 
zas by Hervey from, 379—the Church- 
yard Watch. By the author of “* Tales 
of the O'Hara Family,” 381 


G. 


Garpenino and Botany, a general system 
of, &c., 619 

Garrick, David, (see Correspondence of) 

Garrick Club, 465 

Gas, new, 165 

Generosity, Literary, 164 

Geographical Annual, or Family Cabinet 
Atlas. By Thomas Starling, 524 

Geographical Society, Royal, 628 

Gift, the New Year’s, and Juvenile Souve- 
nir. Edited by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts, 
524 

Gilly, W.S., (see Waldensian Researches ) 
Waverley Novels, 162 

Globe, thoughts on the structure of, &c., in 
a series of letters. By Philip Howard, 
Esq., 362—origin of Mr. Howard's work, 
ib.—state of scientific researches, ib.— 
sketch of the chief opinions of the Mate- 
rialists, 363—Moses the great object of 
their attack, 364—character of Moses, 
365—his relation, ib.—coincidence with 
it among ancient writers, 366—doubts as 
to the utility of Geology in a chronologi- 
cal point of view, 367—Buffon’s vision- 
ary theory, 368—theory of the transcend- 
ant ames oS ib.—evil effect of these 
systems with respect to religion, 369 

Goethe, 165 

Gold a medicine, 166 

Grattan, Thomas Colley, (see Jacqueline of 
Holland) 

Guy Faux Day. 626 


H. 


Hackney Coach Office, 165 

Hall, 8. C., (see Amulet) 

Hall, Mrs. S. C., (See Juvenile Forget-me- 
not) 
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Halls, J. J., (see Pearce) 

Hawkins, Bisset, (See Cholera) 

Holland, South, a family tour through, up 
the Rhine, and across the Netherlands, to 
Ostend, 69—remarks on the falsehoods 
contained in the postscript of this work, 
70— its political and objectionable cha- 
racter, ib.—causes of discontent in Bel- 
gium against Holland, 70, 71—unnatural 
character of the union between Belginm 
and Holland, 70—remarks on the viola- 
tion of the armistice, ib.—treachery and 
hypocrisy of the king of Holland, 72— 
resemblance of the Dutch to the Chinese, 
81—description of the romantic portion 
of the Rhine, 82—endless succession of 
ancient dilapidated castles, 83—-remarks 
on the author’s imputations against the 
Belgians, 84, 85. 

Home Traffick, 628 

Hood, Thomas, (see Dream of Eugene 
Aram) 

Howard, Philip, (See Globe) 


1, 


Inv1a, (see Journal of Missionary Voyages 
travelling in, 465 
and Travels) 

Insect Miscellanies, 309—suggestions for 
the collection and preservation of insects, 
ib.—best apparatus for keeping them, 
310—facts with respect to Spallanzani’s 
bats, ib,—insects sensible to changes of 
temperature, 31 1—the American, or white 
blight, cause of, 319—garden and house 
bugs, ib.— receipt for destroying the lat- 
ter, ib.—pairing of insects, ib.—question 
as to the light of the female glow-worm, 
320—phenomenon of the sparkling light, 
seen at night upon the surface of the seat 
ib.—migration of insects, ib.—often en- 
gage in fatal duels, 323—battles of bees, 
ih.—systematic arrangement of insects, 
324. 

Intemperance, 306 


Jacoz, William, (see Metals) 

Jacqueline of Holland, a historical tale. By 
Thomas Colley Grattan, 106—authorship 
with him an affair of trade, ib.—outline of 
the story of Jacqueline, 107—striking 
view of the notions of the age as to the 
sacredness of human life, 108—catas- 
trophe with which the tale concludes, 114 


Jarman, Richard, (see Omnipotence) 

Jones, John, (see Attempts in Verse) 

Junius and his Letters, an Essay on, &c. 
By Benjamin Waterhouse, M.D., 459— 
letters on, addressed to John Pickering, 
Esq., showing that the author of that 
celebrated work was Earl Temple. By 
Isaac Newhall, 459 

Jurisprudence, Medical, a Manual of, com. 

iled from the best legal works, &c. By 

Michael Ryan, M. D., 462 

Juvenile Forget-me- not, (see Amulet) 


K. 


Keepsake, the, for 1832, Edited by Frede- 
rick Mansel Reynolds, 523 

Kennedy, William, (see Continental) 

Knights, New, 465 


L. 


Lamp, Charles, (see Shakespeare) 

Lardner, Dr., (see Bourbon) 

Lavalette, Count, Memoir of, written by 
himself, 278—account of the author, ib.— 
narrative of his dream in prison, ib—early 
life of Lavalette, 279——sketches of Kleber 
and Dessaix, 280—account of General St, 
Cyr, 281—character of the generals of the 
early period of the French republic, ib.— 
state of Paris in 1794—Buonaparte only 
accidentally engaged in the French ser- 
vice, 283—Prince Talleyrand, ib —the 
expedition to Egypt, 284—Lavalette’s 
arrest and imprisonment, 283—narrative 
of his escape, 286 

Leather, tanning, 466 

Lee Sugg, 466 

Lee, Rev. S., (see Scriptures) 

Leicestershire, a Topographical History of. 
By the Rev. J. Curtis, 461 

Letters on the Physical History of the Earth, 
addressed to Professor Blumenbach : con- 
taining Geological and Historical Proofs 
of the Divine Mission of Moses. By the 
late J. A. De Luc, F.R.S., Professor of 
Philosophy and Geology at Gottingen ; 
with remarks, &c. &c., by Rev. Henry De 
La Fitte, 133—the great object of De I.uc 
to show that revelation and nature were not 
inconsistent, 134—progress of the forma- 
tion of the globe, ib.—plan of the work, 
135—the author's series of natural chro- 
nometers, 137—natural history of peat 
mosses, 139—epoch at which the physi- 
cal changes of our globe commenced, 143 
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—the importance of geology in a moral 
point of view, ib.—means of facilitating 
the study of geology, 144 

Life Preserver, 307. 

Literature, Taxes on, 465 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, 
and Dampier, &c., 623 

London Bridge, New, 163 

Lords, What will they do, 265—falsehood of 
the assertion, that the people had cooled 
to the bill, ib.—the peers for many years 
gradually less and less venerated, 268— 
the morality of the peerage, ib —conse- 
quences of Lord Grey's resignation, should 
he be compelled to it, 274— example 
recently given by France, of cutting off 
the hereditary peerage, 276—the reform 
of the House of Commons but the begin- 
ning of those changes which must take 
place in every public institution of the 
country, 277 

Lords, what will be done with the, 599 

Lotteries, 164 

Love : a Poem. By the author of C orn-law 
Rhymes, 159 


M. 


Macynetism, Animal, 166 
Manual, the People’s, &c., 599 


Mayo, Thomas, (see Essay ) 

Mechanism, Specimen of, 626 

Members composing the House of Peers, on 
Saturday morning, October 8, 1831, &c., 
List of the, 599 

Memoirs of the Life and Administration of 
the Right Honourable William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley. By the Rev. Edward 
Nares, D. D., 566 

Mendez, Alphonso, (see Pearce’s Adven- 
tures ) 

Metal, a new, 166 

Metals, Precious, an historical inquiry into 
the production and consumption of the. 
By Wm. Jacob, Esq., 240—inquiry into 
the sources of accumulations of gold and 
silver, 241—immense quantity of the pre- 
cious metals in ancient times, 242—the 
Saxon heptarchy, 244—origin of bills of 
exchange, and of agencies, 245—disco- 
veries of gold mines in America, th.— 
influence exercised on commodities by the 
increased supply of the precious metals, 
ib,—estimate of the produce of the South 
American mines at different periods, ih — 
prospect of future supplies of the precious 
metals, 250 

Meteorology in China, 166 

Meteorology, 306 
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Montgomery, James, (see Journal of Mis- 
sionary Voyages and l'ravels) 

Moore, Thomas, (see Fitzgerald) 

Moore, Oliver, (see Staff Officer) 

Moore, Mr., the poet, 628 

Morning Watch, the, or Quarterly Journal 
of Prophecy, and Theological Review, 
No. X1., 180—the pretended gift of 
tongues, 181—Mary Campbell and her 
coadjutors, ib.—doubts as to her imme- 
diate inspiration, ib.—Irving’s defeace of 
it, ib.—the absurdity and blasphemy of 
his arguments, 182—some cases of * re- 
cent healings,”” 183—case of Mrs. Max- 
well, ib.—case of Miss Hughes. 184—her 
account of a foolish and ridiculous exag- 
geration, 186—case of a little girl, ib— 
story of her ‘‘ wonderful cure,”” 187—~a 
certificate from the doctor, 188—doubts 
as to the miraculous cure of these indivi- 
duals, 189—extent of Irving’s delusions; 
190—Missionary Wolff, :b.—his preten- 
sions to a birth in a lunatic asylum, 191 
—awkward statements in his journal, id, 
—his account of the runaway mission- 
aries, ib.—the missionary system an out- 
rage on common sense and religion, 192 
—paragraph from W oolff’s journal, ib.— 
he is a paltry traitor, ib, 

Mortality, Hours of, 628 

Morton, Rev. James, (see Teviotdale) 

Munster, Earl of, (see War) 

Mushroom Test, 164 


N. 


Nares, Rev. Edward, (see Memoirs of Lord 
Burghley) 

Netherlands, (see South Holland) 

Newhall, Isaac, (see Junius’s Letters) 

New South Wales, 163 

Newspapers, 166 

Newton, Sir Isaac, the Life of. By Daniel 
Brewster, 250—indifference of the British 
government to the promotion of science, 
ib.—to be attributed to the habits of the 
people, 251—requisites for a life of New- 
ton, 252—his series of prismatic experi- 
ments, ib—his improvement of = 
instruments, ib.—his doctrine of colours, 
255—his conclusion that diamond ‘* is an 
unctuous substance coagulated,’’ demon- 
strated by actual experiments, 257—New- 
ton’s astronomical discoveries, 258—vin- 
dication of Newton’s sanity, ib.— Newton's 
appointment first as warden, and subse- 
quently as master of the Mint, 264—his 
works upon chronology and theology, ib. 

Northmen, or Danes and Normans, history 
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of, from the earliest times to the conquest 
of England by William of Normandy, 
By Henry Wheaton, 1—the spirit of the 
North bold in all things, ib.—authentic 
accounts of the Scandinavians, 2—their 
expeditions in the early part of the eleventh 
century, i+.—power of the sovereign in 
Norway, 3—form of government patri- 
archal, pontificial, and popular, ib.—Ice- 
land occupied by settlers from Norway, 
ib.—the great national assembly or assize 
of the island, 4—the government strictly 
republican, ib.—the general assemblies 
convened by the Lagmann, ib.—curious 
and picturesque account of a civil trial in 
Norway, ib.—the plan of the Norman 
governments in harmony with ours, 5— 
historical Jays in the Edda, 9—fortunes 
of the artist Volundar, ib.—the prose 
Edda, ib.—piratical expeditions of the 
Scandinavians, 10—expedition against 
Rome, 1!—its ravages in Rhone, 12— 
progress of Christianity in the North, id. 
—battle of Hastings, ib. 


oO. 


Omnipotexce! a poem. By Richard Jar- 


man, 222 


P. 


PaGanini, 165 

Palestine, or the Holy Land, from the ear- 
lest period to the present time. By the 
Rev. Michael Russell, 303 

Pantechnicon, 164 

Parliament, a candidate for a seat in, 306 

Patents, Late, 626 

Pearce, Nathaniel, the Life and Adventures 
of, during a residence in Abyssinia, from 
the year 1810 to 1819. ‘Together with 
Mr. Coffin’s account of his visit to Gon- 
dar. Edited by J. J. Fiails, Esq., 183— 
Bruce, ib.—early life and adventures of 
Pearce, 14, 16—Pearce’s journal, 16— 
his residence at Chelicut, ib.—the Ras 
Welled Selasse, 17—constant civil war 
in Abyssinia, ib.—depredations of the 
small-pox, ih.—circumstances characte- 
ristic of the national customs, 18—the 
kings of Abyssinia all related to each 
other, ib.—the Galla race of Negroes— 
instance of the kind of war which they 
wage, 19—Pearce’s extraordinary illness, 
20—the leprosy common among the 
Abyssinians, as also the tape-worm, 29 
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—singular custom, ib.—marriages jn 
Abyssinia, ib.—divorces—impostors, ih, 
—law-suits, 3—musical instruments, 3) 
—depravity of the clergy, 32—departure 
of Pearce from Abyssinia, 37—conduct 
of his wife Tringo—Pearce’s death — 
character of his journal, id. 

Peculiarities of the present year, 466 

Peers, House of, an Address to the. By a 
Whig Reformer, 336—vague apprehen- 
sions of a great and wide-spreading revo- 
lution at length realized, ib —wunfortu- 
nate majority of the House of Lords, ib, 
mt re of Lord Wharncliffe, ib,—the 
Earl of Mansfield, ib.—Lord Winchelsea, 
ib.—the Earl of Harrowby, 337—the 
Duke of Wellington, 338—Lord Dudley 
and Ward, 339—the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, 340—Lord Haddington, ib.— 
Lord Falmouth, ib.—Lord Caernarvon, 
341—Lord Wynford, ib.—-the words of 
Lord Plunket, 344—proposed exclusion 
from the House of Peers, of the whole of 
the Lords Spiritual, ib.—bill in 1641 
‘* for restraining the bishops and others 
in holy orders, from intermeddling in 
secular affairs,” ib.—speech delivered 
upon that bill by Lord Say and Sele, 345 
—Sir Edward Dering’s short but sharp 
bill, for the utter abolition of bishops, &c., 
346 —extract from the debate in the 
Lower House upon this measure, 347 
account of its failure, ib.—** bill to dis~ 
able the clergy from exercising any tem- 
poral jurisdiction,’ 348—copy of this bill, 
ih.—conduct of the bishops in opposing 
this bill, 349——objection to new peerages, 
252—associations recommended, i+.— 
utility of the bill, 353—convention par- 
liament, 354—addition to the national 
flag suggested, ib.—the bill not an innova- 
tion, 355—the Lord Chancellor’s speech 
characterized, 356—law of associations 
pointed out, 357—plan for associations, 
358 

Persecution, dramatic, 166 

Picturesque Annual, Heath’s, for 1832, By 
Leitch Ritchie, Esq., 523 

Pratt, John ‘Tidd, (see Banks, Savings) 


R. 


Rattway, Manchester and Liverpool, 626 
Reform in Europe, the prospect of, 14o— 
thé masterly comprehensiveness and soli- 
dity of its views, ib.—advantages which 
the Americans have in treating of Euro- 
pean politics, |46—mistake of M. Talley- 
rand, ib,—origin of the grand movement 
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now in progress, 147—prediction of Mr. 
Canning, 148—war of opinion already 
begun, #b.—consequences of the events 
which have already taken place, 149— 
abolition of hereditary peerage in France, 
150—the natural course of things towards 
a republic and a president, ib.—the state 
of things in England, 15l—remarks of 
the author on the plan of reform under 
discussion in parliament, 152—the neces- 
sity of a farther reform apparent, ib.—it 
must affect the House of Lords, the estab- 
lished church, and the hereditary crown, 
153—argument for radical reform in En- 
gland, 155--the institutions of America 
congenial to the states of our continent, 
156—extension of public opinion to the 
ranks of the army, 157—meeting by dele- 
gates in convention, to devise a geveral 
reform of the English constitution, 158 

Reform, eloquent speech on, delivered in 
the House of Lords, Oct. 7, by Lord 
Brougham, (see Peers) 

Revolutions, tales of the late, with a few 
others. By F,W.N. Bayley, 160 

Reynolds, Frederick Mansel, (see Keep- 
sake) 

Rhine, the, (see South Holland) 

Ritchie, Leitch, (see Picturesque Annual) 

Ricketts, Major, (see Ashantee War) 

Robinson Crusoe, the lile and surprising 
adventures of, with a biographical ac- 
count of De Foe, 161 


Rosen, Frederick, (see Algebra) 

Rus in Urbe, 307 

Russell, Rev. Michael, (see Palestine) 
Ryan, Michael, M. D., (see Jurisprudence ) 


Ss. 


Science, British cultivators of, 164 

Scottish Chiefs, By Miss Jane Porter. No. 
VIL. of standard novels, 305 

Scriptures, Holy, six sermons on the study 
of the, preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in the years 1827 and 1828, 
&e. By the Rev. S. Lee, 467—wholly 
fails in proving the necessity or utility (in 
a ‘‘ reformed” church) of a confession of 
faith of any kind. 471. 

Shakespeare, lalesfrom, des'gned for the use 
of young persons. By Charles Lamb, 
162. 

Sister’s Budget: a collection of original 
tales in prose and verse. By the authors 
of the ‘*‘ Odd Volume,”’ 624 

Silk, consumption of, 306 

Slag, copper, 307. 

Solar system, the, 164 
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Soldier Boy, the, or, the last of the Lyals. 
By Rosalia St. Clair, 161 

Southey, Robert, (see Attempts in Verse) 

Southey, Robert, selections fiom the peems 
of, 621 

Souvenir, the Literary, 464 

Souvenir, the Literary, edited by Alaric A. 
Watts, 523 

Staff Officer, the, or the Soldier of Fortune. 
A talepf real life. By Oliver Moore, 125— 
—it has no one quality to please the judg- 
ment, or excite the attention, id. 

Standard Novels, No. IX, Frankenstein. 
The Ghost Seer, Vol. 1., 623 

Starling, Thomas, (see Geographical An- 
nual) 

Stewart, C.S. (see Visit to the South Seas) 

Strange club, 626 

Sunday Library, the, or the Protestant's 
Manual for the Sabbath day. By the Rev, 
T, F. Dibdin, 462. 


Tea plant, the, in Great Britain, 307, 

Teviot dale, the Monastic Annals of. By 
the Rev. James Morton, 304 

Thackrah, C. Turner, (see Effects of the 
Principal Arts, &c.) 

Thucydides. Nos. XX. and X XI, of the Fa- 
mily Classical Library, 306, 

Tithes, 627 

Todd, Rev. John, (see Cranmer) 

Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in 
the years 1828 and 1829. By a German 


Prince, 579. 


Tyerman, Rev. D. (see Journal of Voyages 


and Travels by) 


U. 


Unions, political, 464 
United Efforts, a collection of poems, the 
mutual offspring of a brother and sister, 


221 


Vapr Mecum, the commercial, 305 

Van Diemag’s Land, Almaoack for the 
year of our Lord, 1831, 622 

Vegetable growth, 627 

Visit, a, to the South Seas, in the United 
States’ ship, Vincennes, during the years 
1829 and 1830, &c. 615. 
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Volcanic island, the new, 464 

Voyages and Travels, journal of, by the Rev. 
niel Tyerman, and George Bennet, 
Esq. , 85—anecdote related by Mr. Tyer- 
man, 86—Kotzebue’s charges against the 
missionaries, 88—report of the deputa- 
tion as to the manner in which the natives 
go through their religious duties, ib.— 
their first interview with King Pomare, 
89—their favourable opinion of the king, 
who turned out, however, to be the most 
notorious drunkard in the island, 91— 
system of hypocrisy practised in the is- 
land, 93—dismal picture of the effects of 
missionary influence in the Sandwich 
isles, 95—disadvantages of married mis- 
sionaries, 988—a public dinner, 102.—a 
Chinese festival at Samarang, 103—a Hin- 
doo saint, 104—Extraordinary policy of 

the Hindoo religion, 105 


Ww. 


Watpenstan Researches during a second 
visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont. By 
W.S. Gilly, 162 

War, Memoirs of the late, &c. By the 
Earl of Munster, 389—the dignity of the 
militaryprofession not consulted inthe pre- 


sent publication, ib.—unequal distribution 
of the honours uf the work ,390—contingent 
of the Earl of Munster, 391—Captain 
Cooke’s description of his first onset in 
life, ib —siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 392— 
battle of Salamanca, 394—events which 
succeeded the battle of St. Jean de Luz, 


Indez. 


397—scene in a little town in the south 
of France, 399. 

Warning, a, of the expected manifestation 
of the three persons of the Trinity, &c. 
467—conviction as to the truth of their 
mythologies required by the ancient go- 
vernments, ib.—Jewish and Christian 
a of government, ib.—system of 
the reformers, 468—doctrine of the Arme- 
man divines of Holland, ib.—laxity of 
Opinion in the writings of Erasmus, and 
in the writings of Hales and Chillingworth, 
ib.—practical creed of the Anglican 
church, ib.—openly espoused by the lati- 
tudinarian writers of Cambridge, 469 
modes of evading the Thirty-nine Articles, 
ib.—divisions of religious opinion in Ger- 
many, 470—sect of Pietists, ib.—sect 
called Rationalists, ib.—departure of the 
Anglican church from its original doc- 
trines, 471 

Waterhouse, Benjamin, M.D., (see Junius, 
an Essay on) 

Waits, Alaric, A. (see Souvenir) 

Watts, Mrs. Alaric, A.(see Gift, New Year’s) 

Weavil, the, 464 

Weeds, destruction of, 307 

Wheat, 307 

Wilkins, Rev. George, (see Clergy) 

Winter's Wreath, the, 302— its general ex- 
cellence, 384—a victory at sea, by Mrs. 
Hemans, 385—account of a duellist who 
had killed his antagonist, 386—conceits 
of Miss M. A, Browne, 388—address by 
Delta to “‘ The Opening Year,” 389 

Working Man’s Companion, the; The 

Righ's of Industry: addressed to the 
working men of the United Kingdom, 
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SEPTEMBER, 1831. 





WRIGHT'S BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 4 vols., mest beautifully printed, and embellished with 400 Engravings on 
wood, price only 24s. in boards, 


A NATURAL HISTORY of the GLOBE, and of Man, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, 
Reptiles, and Insects, from the writings of Buffon, Cuvier, Lacepede, and other 


eminent Naturalists : to which are added, Elements of Botany, by Joun Wricur, 
M. Z. S. 


Chiswick: Printed for Thomas Tegg, London, and sold by all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 





Just published, 12mo, in cloth, price 6s. 


JOURNAL of a TOUR in the STATE of NEW YORK, in the year 1830; 
with Remarks on Agriculture in those Parts most eligible for Settlers: and Re- 
turn to England by the Western Islands, in consequence of Shipwreck in the 
Robert Fulton. By Joun Fow cer. 


“* It occupies me to turn back regards, 
On what I’ve seen and pondered, sad or cheery ; 
And what I write I cast upon the stream, 
To swim or sink.— Byron. 


London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnott; and to be lad of all Booksellers. 
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BOOKS 


Published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


) 
In post 8vo, with 20 Plates, a Map, price 12s. in cloth, 
A GUIDE TO THE LAKES, in Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire. 
By Joun Rosinson, D. D., Rector of Clifton, Westmorland. 
If. 


In 18mo, with two beautiful Engravings by E. Finden, and Maps, price 8s. bound 
and lettered, 


THE CAMBRIAN TOURIST; OR GUIDE THROUGH WALES. The 
Seventh Edition. 
IIT. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
FLORA DOMESTICA: Directions for the Treatment of Plants in Pots. 
By the same Author, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
SYLVAN SKETCHES; A Companion to the Park and Shrubbery. 


IV. 
In 18mo, with several Engravings and Maps, price 5s. bound and lettered, 
PINNOCK’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


V. 


In 18mo, with several Engravings, price 6s. bound and lettered, 


FIRST LINES OF ZOOLOGY, by Question and Answer: for the use of the 
Young. By R.Muvuopzie, Author of “The British Naturalist.” 


VI. 
In 18mo, price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 


FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY, or Travellers’ Manual: being a Compendium of 
such Phrases as most frequently occur in Conversation. In French and English. 
By C. C. Hamitton. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON PROLAPSUS, or Protrusion 


of the Lower Bowel. With Cases and Plates. By Freperick Satmon. 
F.R.C.S. The design of this work is to prove that many cases of Prolapsus may 
be removed or materially mitigated, without any description of operation, and to 
simplify the latter in those instances wherein necessity requires its performance. 


By the same Author, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CONTRACTION OF THE RECTUM. 
Showing the connexion of this disease with Affections of the Womb, and of the 
Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &c. Third edition. Price 12s. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
KING’S COLLEGE will be OPENED early in October, 1831, in all its De- 


partments. Students of Medicine and Surgery will have the option either of 
attending one or more Courses of Lectures, as Occasional Pupils; or of entering 
upon a complete Course of Professional Instruction as King’s College Medical 
Students. The privileges which the Class of King’s College Medical Students will 
enjoy, and the Course of Study required of them, may be learned from a printed 
statement, which is to be obtained on application at the Office of the College. 
Until the opening of the College the Office will remain at No. 2, Parliament-street. 


The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered :— 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and MORBID ANATOMY, by Herserr 
Mayo, F.RS. Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
ANATOMICAL DEMONSTRATIONS, by Ricaarp Parrripce, Esq. 
BOTANY, by Griipert Burnett, Esq. 
CILEMISTRY, by J. F. Danrect, F.R.S. 


MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, by Bisser Hawkins, M.D. 
Physician to the Westminster General Dispensary. 


MEDICINE, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE OP, by Francis Hawkins, 
M.D. Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. 


MEDICINE, FORENSIC, by Tuomas Watson, M.D. Physician to the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. 


MIDWIFERY, and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN, by Roserr 
Fercuson, M.D. Assistant Physician Accoucheur to the Westminster Lying-in 
Hospital. 


SURGERY, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE OF, by J. I. Green, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


The Lectures on Surgery will be continued in one Course, from October to the 
middle of May. Upon each of the other subjects which have been enumerated, 
two Courses will be delivered during the same period. The first Course of Lec- 
tures will begin on Monday, the 10th of October; the second on the 24th of 
January. 

By order of the Council, 


W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 


2, Parliament-street, August, 1831. 
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INPORTANT NEW ANNUAL. 









On the first of November will be published, uniform with the larger Annuals, 
consisting entirely of Steel Engravings, price, neatly bound, only 18s.—21s. finely 
coloured,—or bound in Morocco gilt edges, for elegant presents, 3s. extra, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL FOR 1832, 


CONTAINING ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 















As there is no branch of knowledge which combines so much useful information 
with so much delight as Geography, it is presumed that a work designed to illus- 
trate the form, structure, and divisions of the earth, will be received as a highly 
valuable addition to the Annuals already in existence. 

The present publication, on account of its enduring interest, may justly lay claim 
to the title of a ‘ Perennial’ rather than an ‘ Annual,’ and be valued as a lasting 
Gift of Friendship rather than a Pastime-Offering. It will, however, be published 
every year, for the purpose of including the latest Discoveries and the Changes that 
are continually taking place in various quarters of the Globe. 

The GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL consists of Engravings of all the States, 
Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the world; of the comparative height of the 
principal Mountains, length of Rivers, extent of the Lakes and Inland Seas, and 
of Tables which present the chief advantages of a Gazetteer. This work affords 
three times the information of the seierality of Quarto Atlases, and is so beauti- 
fully executed as to unite in a great degree the Picturesque attractions of the other 
Annuals with its own more solid and intrinsic character, 

Having, after minute care, great exertion, and at a vast expense, brought to com- 
pletion the ‘ Family Cabinet Atlas, and the number of Copies originally proposed to 
be circulated in the first issue, being disposed of, the Proprietors have made extensive 
arrangements for re-iasuing the work, in an improved and more elegant form, as 
now announced, and at a price that can be no obstacle to its admission into every 
Family in the Kingdom. 
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Works Pusuisuep sy Mr. Butt.—Continued. 


NEW BIBLE ATLAS. 


On the same day will be completed, and the Six Parts delivered bound in one 
volume, price 15s. plain—2Is. finely coloured, 


THE BIBLICAL CABINET ATLAS, 
CONTAINING 


FINELY EXECUTED ENGRAVINGS from STEEL, ofall the TRIBES and 
COUNTRIES mentioned in Sacred History ; with a General Index, upon a more 
extensive and improved plan than has ever before been adopted. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

‘ This beautiful publication is executed in a style of Engraving beyond which, 
we suppose, art cannot go. It is the more acceptable, as charts of the countries 
mentioned in the Bible have hitherto been either yery incorrect, or, if well executed, 
inaccessable to the public on account of their enormous prices.’— Monthly Review. 

‘ We are pleased to add our most unequivocal commendation of this very useful 
publication.’—Christian Remembrancer. 


Published for the Proprietors by Mr. Bull, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 


Sold also by every Bookseller in the kingdom. 








This day is published, in 4 vols. 12mo, price 11. 2s. 
THE EVE of ST. AGNES, a Novel, by Mrs, Mason (late Catherine 
Ward), Author of “ Mysterious Marriage,” &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 


Where may be had, just published, 


Geratp Fitzceratp, by Anne of Swansea, 5 vols. 11, 10s. 
Sotprer Boy, by Rosalia St. Clair, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Tates or Wetsutanp, by Author of Reginald Trevor, 2 vols. 10s. 
Auisec tut Tempter, by William Child Green, 4 vols. 1/. 2s. 
Lucius Carey, by Author of the Weird Woman, 4 vols. 1/. 2s. 
Atitan M‘Doveat, by a Military Officer, 3 yols, 18s. 





"+ 


Published this day, in 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound, 


A SERIES of LESSONS, in Prose and Verse, progressively arranged ; 
intended as an Introduction to ‘‘ A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and 
Literature.” To which is added, a List.of Prefixes, Affixes, and Latin and Greek 
Primitives, which enter into the Composition of the Words occurring in the Lessons. 
By J. M‘Currocu, A. M., Minister of St. Vigean’s Chapel of Ease, Aberbroth- 
wick, formerly Head-Master of Circus-Place School, Edinburgh, and Author of 
“ A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Literature.” 


Also, by the same Author, the Third Edition of 
A COURSE of ELEMENTARY READING in SCIENCE and LITE- 
RATURE, compiled from Popular Writers. To which is added, a Copious ‘List of 


the Latin and Greek Primitives which enter into the Composition of the English 
Language. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


“* M‘Culloch’s Course of Elementary Reading is compiled on an admirable 
plan; for he has sought to make ‘ Reading Lessons’ the vehicle of many enter- 
taining facts and much useful knowledge, while he has not excluded eloquence and 
poetry from his selections. The execution of the book is as good as its plan.”— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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THE CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 


In small 8vo, neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price only 6s. 

STANDARD NOVELS, No. VIIL. 
Containing the completion of Miss Jane Porter’s celebrated Romance, 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS, 


(Originally published in 5 vols. but now comprised in two.) 







No. 1.—Contains the Pitot, by Coorer—2. Cares Witistams, by Gopwin— e 
3. The Spy, by Cooper—4. Tuavpevus of Warsaw, by Miss Jane Portern—5. 
St. Leon. by Gopwin—6. The Last of the Momcans, by Coopen—7. Tur Scor- 
Tish Cues, Vol. I. 






*,* Mrs. Suetcy’s popular Romance of Frankenstern, with a new Introduc- 
tion explanatory of the origin of the Story by the Author, and the Castie or 
OrranTo, with a Life of Horace Walpole, written by Sir Water Scort, will 
appear in an early volume. 


Henry Cotsurn and Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
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TO ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, AND DRAFTSMEN.—Since the 
death of Mr. Langdon, the late surviving partner of Messrs Brookman and 
Langdon, the utmost attention has been given to the manufacture of Drawing 
Pencils in Cedar, by S. Mordan and Co., who pledge themselves to supply nothing 
but pure Cumberland Lead, thereby removing those objections and annoyances so 
frequently complained of in Drawing Pencils. All who wish to be satisfied as to 
the genuineness of these Pencils, may see them manufactured, at No. 22, Castle- 
street, Finsbury, which establishment now has the honour, exclusively, to supply 
all the Government offices. Sold retail by all respectable stationers, &c. through- 
out the United Kingdom.—S. Mordanand Co.’s name is on each Pencil. 
























































CORN LAW RHYMES. Price 4s. 


“‘ This work contains more bold, vigorous, sculptured, and correct versification, H 

greater grasp of mind, and apposite wild daring fancy, than could be distilled from 

all the volumes of all the prodigies that ever were brought out.” — Atheneum. 
“ Contains poetry like love, ‘strong as death.’ ”—Omnibus. 




















By the same Author, 
VILLAGE PATRIARCH. Price 4s. 








“ Written in the style, and something in the spit of Crabbe, but with consi- 
derably more feeling.”— Literary Beacon. 


“ The book is full of power, and diversified with gleams of pure rich poetry.” — 
Atheneum. 














LOVE. A Poem. By the same Author. Price 4s. 


“ Much of poetic feeling.”— Literary Gazette. 
“The work indicates high poetical talents.”— Monthly Review. 












B. Ste:L1, 20, Paternoster Row. 
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Works nearly ready for publication, by 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, AND CO., AVE-MARIA LANE. 


I. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with 100 Engravings, 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, with the continuation, 
by Cuartes Lucien Buonaparre; together with an Enumeration and Descrip- 
tion of the newly discovered Species not included in the original works, and co- 
pious Notes, by Sin Wittiam Jarvine, Bart. 


II. 
On the First of November, price 12s. in silk, 
THE WINTER’S WREATH, for 1832; a Collection of Originaf 


Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Contributed by some of the most popular Writers ol 


the present day, and Illustrated by the following Plates, Engraved on Steel in the 
first style :— 


PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BY 
The Highland Fortress of Lessing Cray  - J. Martin. R. Brandard. 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night - - - Stothard, R.A. E. Smith. 
The Wreck - = - += = = J. Williamson. R&. Miller. 
Allon, the Piper of Mull - - E. Goodall. H. Robinson. 
Portrait —the Visionary - - H. Liversege. _F. Engleheart. 
Lago di Nemi - - - - - A. Aglio. R. Brandard. 
The Reply ofthe Fountain - - ~- - H. Lwersege. E. Smith. 
Vintage Feast at a Villa of Rione Trastevere H. Robinson. 
Naples - = = = + =.= W. Linton. E. Goodall. 
Abbeville tee a “Scag Page D. Roberts. A. Freebairn. 
Sunset—Bavarian Alps G. Barret. R. Wallis. 
The Wreath - -~— - - Vandyke. E. Smith. 


Ill. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from various AUTHORS: 
in Ancient and Modern Languages, with English Translations, and illustrated by 
Remarks and Explanations. By Hucu Moors, Esq. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE SISTER’S BUDGET ; a Collection of Original Tales in Prose 
and Verse, by the Authors of “‘ The Odd Volume,” &c., with Contributions from 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 


V. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 


A Familiar Compendium of the LAW of HUSBAND and WIFE. 
Containing the whole of the Legislative Provisions for the Celebration of Mar- 
riage—by Banns—Licence—Special Licence; and for its Dissolution; by Divorce, 
on the ground of Crim. Con.—Cruelty, &c. The impediments to Matrimony— 
Foreign Marriages—Adultery and Recrimination—Jactitation of Marriage—Sepa- 
ration by Mutual Agreement—Bigamy. The Powers of a Husband over the Pro- 
perty and Person of his Wife. The Legal and Equitable Rights of Married Wo- 
men, &c., &c. To which is added, a Third Part, comprising the Laws relative to 
Breach of Promise of Marriage, Seduction and Abduction of Women. The whole 
deduced from the most authentic source, illustrated with some of the most pro- 
minent modern cases, an d brought down to the present time. By a Soricrtor. 
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VI. 
In 12mo, a new Edition, with several Engravings, 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS ; with a few Intro- 
ductory Observations. By the Rev. Grorce Croty, D.D. 


VIL. 
In a Pocket Volume, 


THE LONDON MANUAL of MEDICAL CHEMISTRY ; Com- 
prising an interlinear verbal Translation of the Pharmacopeia, with extensive Che- 
mical, Botanical, Therapeutical, and Posological Notes, not only in reference to 
the Medicines enumerated in that Work, but also to those which have recently 
been introduced in practice, together with the treatment of Tests of Poisons, and 
an Introduction, containing the Theory of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, &c., &c. 
For the use of Students. By Wittram Mavcuam, Surgeon. 





OLIVER AND BOYD'S 
CATECHISMS OF ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE; 


ELUCIDATING THE MORE SIMPLE PRINCIPLES 
OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Neatly printed in 18mo, with appropriate Embellishments by Eminent Artists : 
Price of each Work Ninepence. 


The object of the present undertaking is to produce a Series of Elementary 
Works, which to comprehensiveness of design shall unite clearness of method and 
ability of execution. With this view it has been thought advisable to adopt the 
Catechetical form, as the one most likely to attract and make a lasting impression 
upon the youthful mind. The different subjects have been intrusied to writers 
eminent in their respective departments ; and the Publishers have resolved to spare 
neither trouble nor expense in order to bestow on these Catechisms a higher degree 
of excellence than is usually found in works of a similar description. Inde- 
pendently of their claims as a collection of elementary treatises, calculated to 
simplify the business of education, and to facilitate the labours of Teachers and 
Parents in the instruction of Youth,—whether domestic or conducted in public 
seminaries,—it is hoped that these works will also contain information not un- 
worthy of the attention of the general reader. 


The following are already published, and may be considered as Specimens of the 
manner in which the whole Series will be conducted : 


1. THE WORKS OF CREATION ; intended to assist Parents or Tutors in 
conveying to the Youthful Mind a General Knowledge of the Objects of Nature. 
By Perer Smitu, A.M. 2d Edition, 

2. CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. By the Rev. Rosert Moreneap, D.D., 
F.R.S.E. 

3. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Georce MIttican. 

4. ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Rospert Conne. 

5. LATIN GRAMMAR. By Georce MILtiGaN. 

6. FRENCH GRAMMAR. By James Loncmoor. , 

7. GEOGRAPHY ; with a Vocabulary of Geographical Terms. 3d Edition. 
By Hucn Murray, Fsq., F.R.S.E., &c. 

8. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Perer Smitu, A.M. 3d Edition. 

9. THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By W. Morrison. 3d Edition. 

10. DRAWING AND PERSPECTIVE; comprehending the Leading Prin- 
ciples of the Art. By Epwaro Lawrence. 

11. ZOOLOGY ; or, Natural History of the Animal Kingdom. By Wittiam 
Rainv, M.R.M. and R.P.S.E. 

Printed for Oriver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and Simpxin and Marsu#att, 
London. 
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On the 1st of November next, will be published, handsomely bound in rose- 
coloured Morocco, price One Guinea, 


HEATH'S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL for 1832. Containing Twenty- 
six beautifully finished Plates, executed by the first Engravers, under the exclusive 
Direction of Mr. Cuartes Heatu ; from Drawings by Crarxson Stayrretop, 
Ese. With Letter-press Descriptions, embodied in the Narrative of a Tour through 
the most interesting portions of the North of Italy, the Tyrol, and the Countries 
bordering the Rhine. By Lertcu Ritcare, Esq. 

Five hundred copies will be printed on royal 8vo, elegantly bound in rose- 
coloured Morocco, the Plates on India Paper, 2/. 10s. Early application will be 
necessary to secure these copies.—A very limited number of Proofs of the plates 
will be taken, the prices of which will be as follows :—India, before Letters, 4/. 4s. ; 
India, with Letters, 3/. 3s.; Plain Proofs, 2/. 2s. 

On the same day will be published, 

THE KEEPSAKE for 1832. Prmce One Guinea, bound in crimson silk ; large 
paper, (only 250 printed) 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Printed for Loncman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Just published, Illustrated with a Map of the County, Demy 8vo, 12s.; Royal 
8vo, 16s. cloth boards, 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of the COUNTY of LEICES- 
TER, from actual Survey, being the First of a Series of the Counties of England 
and Wales. By the Rev. J. Curtis, Head Master of the Free Grammar School, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Perpetual Curate of Smisby. 

The Topographical History of Leicestershire, as aspecimen of the whole Series 
(the materials for which are in a state of great forwardness), embraces, in one unvaried 
form, the local particulars of every Town, Village, and Hamlet in the County, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and divided into Two Parts. The First Part consists of the 
number of Inhabitants and Houses-—the expenditure in Poor-Rates—the date of 
Inclosure, &c., taken from Parliamentary Returns. The Hundred in which it is 
situated—its distance and bearing from the nearest Post Town, and distance from 
London—number of Acres—quality of the Soil—names of the principal Proprie- 
tors and Lord of the Manor—name of the Patron, and number of acres of Glebe 
attached to each Living—particulars of Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats and 
Charitable Foundations are also given, with every thing each plate affords worthy 
of historical or descriptive notice, —THE WHOLE HAVING BEEN COLLECTED ON THE 
spot by competent persons who have visited every Town, Village, and Hamlet in the 
County, for that purpose. The income of the Benefice in Pope Nicbolas’s Taxatio 
in 1291, as well as the statement of its value in the Inquisitiones Nonarum, and 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, will also be found ; together with an account of such augmen- 
tation as any of the Livings have since received, whether arising from Parlia- 
mentary Grant, from Queen Anne’s bounty, or from individual munificence. 

The Second Part consists of Extracts from all the Parliamentary Records (pub- 
lished under the direction of the Record Commissioners) relating to each place: 
thus forming a succinct History of the various Families through which the Pro- 
perty has passed from the Conquest to the present time: and, as a connecting link 
between the ancient and modern History of each respective place, other authorities 
are incorporated, arid references in all cases appended, to point out the sources 
from whence the information is derived. 

‘It is altogether one of the most laborious, and will prove one of the most 
useful Works ever undertaken.’— Leicester Journal. 

‘ The leading principle of the Editor seems to have been utility ; this is never 
lost sight of. It must obtain the patronage of the Nobility and Landed Gentry. 
To the Clergy and the Legal Profession it will be indispensable. The great body 
of the Yeomanry will find it stored with substantial local information and varied 
amusement. In short, such are its attractions, that no person can peruse it without 
profit and entertainment.’— Leicester Chronicle. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch: Published by W. Hextatt.—Sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, 
and Piper; and Simpkin and Marshall, London ; and all Booksellers, 
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VALPY’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY; or ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TIONS of the most VALUABLE GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS: with 
Biographical Sketches, Notes, Engravings of the Authors, Maps, &e. 4s. 6d. 


each volume. Small 8vo. bound in cloth. Edited and published monthly by 
A. J. Vaupy, M.A. 











Numbers already published— 





1 and 2. Demostuenes and Sa.vusrt. 
3 and 4. Xenopuon’s Anapasis and Cyropepia. 
5 to 7. Heroporvs. 
8 and 9. VirGiL. 
10. Pinpar and Anacreon. 
11 to 15. Tacitus. 
16. Tueopurastus, with Fifty Engravings. 
17 and 18. Horace. 
19. Juvenat and Persivs. 
20and 22. Tuucypipes. 
23. Will commence Piurtarcn’s Lives. 




















Any Author may be had separate. 


“ If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your 


duty to place into his hands the best translations of the best Classical Authors.” — 
Dr. Parr. 


















Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country ; and may be had with the Maga- 
zines, &c. 











EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
No. 4.—PALESTINE. 


Published this day, 


In small 8vo, containing 448 pages, price 5s. in cloth boards, illustrated by a Map 
and Nine Engravings, representing its most striking Scenery, Temples, Remains 
of Antiquity, &c. 


PALESTINE, or the HOLY LAND; from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D., 
Author of “ View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,” &c. \ 
In this volume the author has presented at once a Topographical Description of 


the Holy Land as it exists at present, and also a History of the wonderful People 
by whom it was anciently possessed ; accomplishing thereby an object which had | 
‘ hi 1 













































not been attempted by any former writer on the same subject. It contains, besides, 
a view of the Political Constitution, the Antiquities, Literature, and Religion of the 
Hebrews, with an Account of their Principal Festivals, and the manner in which ‘ 
they were observed. It concludes with an Outline of the Natural History of 
Palestine, applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Writings, and more especially 
of the Mosaical Law. 










Also, lately published by the same Author, 


VIEW OF ANCIENT and MODERN EGYPT; with an Outline of its Na- 
tural History. Illustrated by a a and Ten Engravings, representing the most 
Remarkable Temples, Pyramids, and other Monuments of Anuquity, 


Being No. 3 of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 








Printed for OLiver aud Boyp, Edinburgh ; and Simpxrty and Marswatt, 
London. 
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Published this day, price 12s. in Turkey morocco, 
THE LITERARY SOUVENIR, ror 1832. 
Edited by ALaric A. Warts. 


Containing, as usual, Twelve highly-finished Line Engravings a 
ral of the most celebrated pictures in modern art), from the pencils of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Stothard, Turner, Howard, E. Chalon, Northcote, rts, Boxal, Mont- 
voisin, Deveria, A. and T. Johannot. 

Four of the subjects are from the pencils of the most distinguished French Ar- 
tists, and were furnished expressly for the work. 

Large paper, with Proofs on India Paper, 24s. bds. Proofs of the Plates, be- 
fore Letters, in Portfolio, 3. 3s. ; Proofs after Letters, 30s. 


Also, price 8s. half-bound in Turkey morocco, 

The NEW YEAR'S GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR, for 1832. 
Edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts. Containing Eight highly-finished Line Engravings ; 
including a Frontispiece, from a well-known Picture, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
Little Red Riding Hood. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Early in November will be published, price One Guinea, in crimson silk ; large 
paper (only 250 printed), 2/. 12s. 6d. 
THE KEEPSAKE ror 1832. Edited by F. Mansex Reynoups. 


Embellished with Seventeen highly-finished Line Engravings, executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
Lorp AsHtown. J. Jexyw. Lorp Porcnester. 
Hon. G. BerKkEcey. W. Jerpan. Lorp Joun Russet. 
R. Bernat, M. P. S. Know ies. Sie Wa ter Scorrt. 
Lapy BLesstncron. L. E. L. Mrs. Suettey. 
Hon. H. Crapock. Hon. H. Lrppett. Arcupeacon Spencer. 
Lorp Dover. T. H. Lister. J. A. St. Joun. 
Sir A Epmonpstone. Lorp Manon. R. H. Stannore, M. P. 
Mrs. C, Gore. Lavy Mortey. Miss A. StrRickLanp. 
J. R. Gowen. Lorp Morpetsa. Hon. E. B. Witpranam. 
Lorp Hottanp. Lorp Mutorave. Lapy Emmepive S. 
Tueopore Hook. Hon. Cuarces Puarpps. Worttey. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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Published this day, handsomely bound in rose-coloured Morocco, price One Guinea, 


HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL for 1832. Containing twenty- 
six beautifully finished Plates, executed by the First Engravers, under the exclusive 
Direction of Mr. Cuarves Heatu ; from Drawings by Clarkson StanFietp, Esq. 
With Letterpress Descriptions, embodied in the Narrative of a Tour through the 
most interesting portions of the North of Italy, the Tyrol, and the Countries bor- 
dering the Rhine. By Lerrcu Ritcure, Esq. 

Five hundred copies are printed on royal 8vo. Plates on India Paper, elegantly 
bound in rose-coloured Morocco, price 2/. 10s. Early application is necessary to 
secure these copies.—A limited number of Proofs of the plates taken, prices as fol- 
lows :—India, before Letters, 4/. 4s.; India, with Letters, 3/. 3s.; Plain Pfs. 2/. 2s. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





— 


Works just published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave-Maria Lane, London. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


THE SISTER’S BUDGET ; a Collection of Original Tales in Prose 
and Verse, by the Authors of “ The Odd Volume,” &c. with Contributions from 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 


2. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 12s, 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from varions AUTHORS, 
in Ancient and Modern Languages, with English Translations, and illustrated by 
Remarks and Explanations. By Hucu More, Esq. 


3. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 8s. 
A FAMILIAR COMPENDIUM OF THE LAW OF HUSBAND 
AND WIFE. 


Containing the whole of the Legislative Provisions for the Celebration of Mar- 
riage—by Banns—Licence—Special Licence; and for its Dissolution ; by Divorce. 
on the ground of Crim. Con.—Cruelty, &c. The impediments to matrimony— 
Foreign Marriages—Adultery and Recrimination—Jactitation of Marriage—Sepa- 
ration by Mutual Agreement—Bigamy. The Powers of a Husband over the Pro- 
perty and Person of his Wife. The Legal and Equitable Rights of Married Wo- 
men, &c. To which is added, a Third Part, comprising the Laws relative to 
Breach of Promise of Marriage, Seduction and Abduction of Women. The whole 
deduced from the most authentic sources, illustrated with some of the most pro- 
minent modern cases, and brought down to the present time. By a Soricrror. 


4. 
In 12mo, a new Edition, with several Engravings, 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
With a few Introductory Observations. By the Rev. Grorce Crory, DD. 
5. 
In a pocket volume, é 
THE LONDON MANUAL OF MEDICAL CHEMISTRY ; ' 
Comprising an interlinear verbal Translation of the Pharmacopzie, with extensive 
Chemical, Botanical, Therapeutical, and Posological Notes, not only in reference 
to the Medicines enumerated in that Work, but also to those which have recently 
been introduced in practice, together with the Treatment of Tests of Poisons, and 


an Introduction containing the Theory of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, &c. For the 
use of Students. By Witttam Mavcuam, Surgeon. 
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6. 
A new edition, in 3 vols. with plates, 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 
AMERICAN STORIES FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN YEARS 
’ OF AGE. 
Collected by Miss Mitrorp, Author of “ Our Village.” 


A SECOND SERIES, FOR ELDER CHILDREN, in 3 uniform vols., will 
be ready at Christmas. 





ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS FOR 1832. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


On Tuesday, November 22nd, will be published, 
1 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC. 

THE BRITISH ALMANAC was originally published in 1828, and the 
necessity for such a Publication has heen confirmed by its very extensive sale, by 
the partial improvement that it has produced in the old Almanacs, and by the es- 
tablishment of others upon a plan similar to its own. The peculiar character by 
which this Almanac is sought to be distinguished, is Userviness. This first requisite 
of a Manual which is constantly consulted, is attained by an _ attention to the 
exclusion of every thing that can be injurious, and to the introduction of whatever 
is important to be known for the guidance of the daily transactions of the coming 
year. It contains 72 closely printed pages, embracing a great variety of informa- 
tion, adapted for all parts of the United Kingdom.—Price 2s. 6d. in a wrapper. 


2. 
THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


The COMPANION tothe ALMANAC is not only a Supplement to the “British 
Almanac,” but a work of universal reference upon all subjects arising out of the 
course of the seasons, or the events of the year. Its object is to condense into a 
small compass a great body of information, essential to be known by every member 
of the community. The contents of the Companron for 1832 will be wholly dif- 
ferent from those of previous years.—Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 


3. 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 
Neatly bound together, 6s. 


*,* The Companions to the Almanac, for 1828, 1829, and 1830, with a copious 
Index, may be had neatly bound together, price 8s. 

Lonvon: Published by Cuartes Knicut, 13, Pall-Mall East, and sold by all 

Booksellers. 








This day is published, price 15s. 6d. bound, 


THE THIRD GREEK DELECTUS, or, New Anatecta Masora 
Graca, with English Notes. Prose and Verse, in one large Vol. containing the 
substance of Dalzel’s three Vols. Intended to be used after the Second Greek 
Delectus. 

By the Rev. F. Vatpy, Head Master of Reading School. 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, and sold by all Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The Srconp Greex Detecrus, or Analecta Manora, price 9s. 6d. 

Greek Exercises. Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 

Greek Dexectus. Tenth Edition. 4s. 
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NEW NOVELS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 


Nearly ready, in Four Volumes, 


TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


Collected and arranged by JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM, Schoolmaster and 
Parish-Clerk of Gandercleugh. 


SERIES THE FOURTH, AND LAST. 
CONTENTS. 


I. COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, a Romance of the Lower Empire. 
Il. CASTLE DANGEROUS, a Tale. 


Printed for Ropert Cavett, Edinburgh; and Waitraker and Co., London, 
who have just published, 
I. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition. Vol. XXX., containing the 


Conclusion of Peverit or THe Peak, illustrated by D. Witxre andC. R. Lestie. 
5s. cloth boards. 


II. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. New Issue. Vol. XI., containing part of 


Op Morratity, and the Heart or Mip Loruian. 5s. 
III. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 11 vols. 8vo, 
6/. and 11 vols. 18mo, 3/. 3s. 
IV. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, First, 
Second, and Third Series. 10s. 6d. each. 
Also, HISTORY of FRANCE. 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 


V. 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES and 
TRAVELS. 3 vols. 14s. Plates. 
VI. 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. 
3 vols. Third Edition. 11. 11s. 6d. Plates separately, 10s 6d. 


VIL. 

DESTINY. By the Author of Marriace. 3 vols. IJ. 11s. 6d. 
Vill. 

THE COOK’S ORACLE. A New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


IX. 
MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. A New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


X. 
BURNES’ VISIT to the COURT of SINDE, and HISTORY of 
CUTCH. 8vo. Maps. 9s. 





ANATOMY. 
Published this day, in 4to., price 12s., with Fourteen highly-finished Engravings, 
ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, 


General, Special, and Comparative, from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Seventh Edition. By Davip Cracre, M. D. 


Printed for Avam Brack, Edinburgh; Srmpxrn and Marsaatt; WHITTakeR, 
Treacuer, and Co. London; and Jounn Cummiyc, Dublin. 
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ALMANACK FOR 1832, 
On the 22nd of November was published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK;; or Daily Calendar of Ge- 
neral Information for the United Kingdom, for the Year 1832; containing Tables 
of the State of the Weather for every day from 1823 to 1830 inclusive, with Rules 
for prognosticating its Changes; a List of the Peers, including the latest 
- Creations, with the Ages and Mottoes of each ; a Table showing the present state 

of the Representation in the House of Commons, the names of the Members, and 
the important Alterations proposed in the Reform Bill, at a single glance. To this 
is added the Amount of the be lation of the various Places which will lose, or 
now possess, or are to have the Bective Franchise. The usual matters which form 
the essential contents of an Almanack are varied by Tables of Mortality, of Na- 
tional Expenses, of Imports and Exports from and to the various Countries of the 
World with which we maintain commercial intercourse, Suggestions by the Board 
of Health for preventing the approach of Cholera Morbus, &e. &c. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by Geornce Greennartt, at 
their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 

*,.* The usual variety of Almanacks will be published at the same time. 


ALMANCAK FOR 1832. 
On the 22nd of November was published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE TRADESMANS’ and MECAHNIC’S ALMANACK, for the 
Year 1832; Comprising a Series of Exemplary Biography, in which the history of 
several living men, who rose from obscurity to fame, is given ; new IIlustrations 
of the Effects of Trades and Arts on Health; the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
with an outline of the proposed Reform Bill; Legal Explanations; Tables of 
Population; of Life Assurance (founded on the Government Tables); List of the 
Countries from which we derive our foreign articles, and of those to which we send 
our mannfattures; with numerous articles of Information that deserve the atten- 
tion of the Trading and Operative Community. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by Geonce GreenuiLt, at their 
Hall, in Ludgate Street. 

*,.* The usual variety of Almanacks will be published at the same time. 


NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 
On the 22nd of November was published, with a fine steel engraving of the NEW 
LONDON BRIDGE, printed on a sheet of royal paper, price 3s. 6d. 


‘THE STATIONER’S ALMANACK, for the Year 1832; containing, 
besides the Calendar, a variety of Tab!es (including the time of High Water at 
London Bridge), adapted for the Counting-house and for general use. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by Georce GreenuiLt, at 
their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 


*,* At the same time will be published, 


The LONDON MINIATURE ALMANACK, with an Engraving of Sr. Ka- 
THERINE’S Hosprtat, in the Regent’s Park ; also the usual variety of Book and 
Sheet Almanacks. 
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EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 


No. 5.—EARLY ENGLISH NAVIGATORS, &c. 


Published this day, 
LIVES and VOYAGES of DRAKE, CAVENDISH, and DAM- 


PIER; including an Introductory View of the Earlier Discoveries in the South 
Sea; and the History of the Buccaneers. In one Volume, containing 462 
pages, price 5s. in Cloth Boards; with Portraits, engraved in Horssurcn’s best 
line manner. 

This volume is devoted to the Lives of three of the most eminent men that 
England has ever sent forth into the field of her highest achievement. The relation 
of their Voyages, Discoveries, and Adventures, is in so far the history of the rise 
of her naval power. If it be that the first inspiring thoughts of British youth are 
inseparably connected with maritime enterprise,—with the perils, vicissitudes, 
new scenes, romantic incidents, the boldness, fortitude, and endurance of men 
tasked to the utmost of man’s physical and moral powers, which are displayed in 
the narratives of the elder voyagers,—this work cannot want interest. It contains, 
from the very nature of the subject, much curious and valuable information, 
gleaned from many sources, and in every instance verified by scrupulous examina- 
tion and reference to the fountain-head ; while it is believed, that, together with 
the Voyages, fuller and more accurate personal Memoirs of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier, are given here than any that have yet been submitted to the public. 
Early Spanish Discovery in the South Sea, and the first circumnavigation of the 
globe in the ever-memorable Voyage of Magellan, form a subordinate, but, it is 
hoped, an appropriate branch of the work: And the History of the Buccaneers, 
those daring rovers, whose wild adventures afford so much to charm the youthful 
mind, is so closely interwoven with the Memoirs of Dampier as to form one tissue. 
Instead of proving a blemish, it is therefore presumed that the brief history of this 
remarkable fraternity may be found no incongruous episode in a volume intended 
by the author as a contribution to popular nautical history, of which the subject, 
though complete in itself, forms also an interesting chapter in the annals of mari- 
time enterprise and adventure. 


No. IV. was published on the 30th September. 

PALESTINE, or the HOLY LAND; from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Micuaet Russeti, LL. D., Author of “ View of Ancient and 
Modern Egypt,” &c.—In one volume. 

Printed for Otiver & Boyp, Edinburgh ; and Srmpxin & M arsuatt, London. 





Published this day, in 18mo, 2s. bound. 
MATURINI CORDERII COLLOQUIORUM CENTURIA SE- 


LECTA, Secundum Editionem Gutietm1t Wittymor. Editio Nova, summa cura 
recensita, pluribusque locis emendata, necnon Vocabulario Instructa, a GrorG1o 
MILLIGAN. 

The Text of this New Edition of Willymot’s Selection from the Colloquies of 
Corderius has been revised with the greatest care. A Vocabulary is added, strictly 
adapted to the work, and comprising the Derivation of all the Words, with those 
parts of Nouns or Verbs, which, from their being irregular, or less common, seemed 
likely to perplex the Learner. The quantity of the Vowels, on which the proper 
Pronunciation of each Word depends, has also been correctly marked, and every 
other Improvement introduced that the nature of the Work seemed to require. 


Printed for Ottver & Boyp, Edinburgh; and Stmpxrn & Marsuattz, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
STEWART’S IMPROVED EDITION of MAIR’S INTRODUCTION : 


with additional Notes, an English and Latin Vocabulary, and a Vocabulary of 
Proper Names. Price 3s. bound, or without Vocabularies, 2s. 


STEWART’S IMPROVED EDITION of CORNELIUS NEPOS. 8th 
Edition. 3s. bound. 
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CHEAP AND STERLING FICTIONS. 


In small 8vo, neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price only 6s. 
STANDARD NOVELS. No. X. 


Containing Brockven Brown's powerful story of 


EDGAR HUNTLY, 
Or the Strep Watker; and the conclusion of the GHOST SEER, by Scniter. 


No. I. Contains the Pilot, by Cooper. | No. VI. The Last of the Mohi 
II. Caleb Williams, by Godwin. hr pl 
III. The Spy, by Cooper. VII. and Vu. The Scottish Chiefs, 
IV. a of Warsaw, by Miss by Miss Jane Porter. 
_ Jane orter. IX. Frankenstein, and the First 
V. St. Leon, by Godwin, Part of the Ghost Seer. 





The celebrated CANTERBURY TALES, by the Misses Lee, will appear in an 
early volume. 


*,,* Each volume may be had separately. 
Henry Cotsurn anv Ricaarp Benttey, New Burlington Street, 





AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, Four Volumes, price 2J. 2s. 
I. COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. A Romance. 
II. CASTLE DANGEROUS. A Tate. 
Forming TALES OF MY LANDLORD, Series the Fourtra and Last. 


By the Author of Wavertey. 
Printed for Ropert Caper, Edinburgh; and Waittaker & Co., London. 


Who have lately published, 


I. WAVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition, Vols. I. to XXXI., and New 
Issue, Vols. I. to XII. 5s. per vol. 


II. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 
6 vols. 3/. 12s. 


III. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 11 vols. 8vo., 61, 
and 11 vols. 18mo, 3/. 3s. 


IV. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, First, 
Second, and Third Series. New Editions. 10s. 6d. each. 


Also, HISTORY OF FRANCE. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


V. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 3vols. 15s. Plates. 


VI. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
3 vols.. Third Edition. 11. 11s. 6d. Plates separately, 10s. 6d. 


VII. DESTINY. By the Author of Marriacr. 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 
VIII. THE COOK’S ORACLE. A New Edition. 7s. 6d. 
IX. MRS. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY. A New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


X. BURNES’ VISIT TO THE COURT OF SINDE, AND HISTORY OF 
CUTCH. Maps. 8vo. Qs. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S NEW WORK. 
In the Press, three small Volumes, Plates, 


FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Seconp Series. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS CONNECTED WITH TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


I. 

BRADY’S FAMILIAR COMPENDIUM OF THE LAW oOFf 
DEBTOR and CREDITOR; comprising the whole of the Bankrupt Laws, with 
the Alterations and Amendments recently enacted by the Legislature; the whole 
of the Consolidated Laws, as now in operation, relating to Insolvent Debtors, with 
Forms, &c. Arrangement between Debtor and Creditor, including Compositions 
and Deeds of Trust—the Law of Arrest on Mesne Process—the Law relating to 
Property entrusted to Factors or Agents—the recent Act, confirming the Statute of 
Limitations, and regulating the Law concerning Representations of Character— 
and Lorp Brovcuam’s New Bankruptcy Court Act. By Joun H. Brapy, 
Author of “ Plain Instructions to Executors and Administrators,” &c. &c. 

Price 5s. 


Il. 
TATE’S NEW CAMBIST. 


MANUAL OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES, in the direct, indirect, 
and cross operations of Bills of Exchange and Bullion; including an extensive 
Investigation of the Arbitrations of Exchange, according to the practice of the first 
British and Foreign Llouses, with numerous Formule, and Tables of the Weights 
and Measures of other Countries, compared with the Imperial Standards. By 
Witiiam Tate. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 6s. 


Ill. 

JACKSON'S BOOK-KEEPING, A NEW CHECK JOURNAL, 
upon the Principle of DOUBLE ENTRY, which exhibits a continued, systematic, 
and self-verifying Record of Accounts of Individual and Partnership Concerns, 
and shews, at one view, the real state of a Merchant’s or Trader’s affairs, by a 
Single Book only, even should a Ledger not have been kept. The whole famili- 
arly explained, and forming a complete and Practica System or Book-Keepinc 
by Single and Double Entry: to which is appended, a New and more Simple 
Method of Double Entry by Single. By Georce Jackson, Accountant. 

Corrected, Enlarged, and greatly Improved; with copious Illustrations of 
Interest Accounts, Joint Adventures, and Joint Purchases. 

Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 6s. 
IV. 

BOOTH’S TABLES OF INTEREST, on a New Plan, by which the 
Interest of any Sum, consecutively from One Pound to a Thousand, from One to 
Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, will be found at one View, without the 
trouble or risk of Additions. Also, the Fractional Parts of a Pound, and from One 
to Ten Thousand Pounds, at Five per Cent. 

To which is added, a separate Supplement, that renders these Tables equally 
applicable to any other Rate per Cent. By Davio Bootu. 

** | have examined ‘ Mr. Booth’s Interest Tables ;’ the arrangement is novel and 
perspicuous ; and I have no hesitation in affirming, that the work will be far more 
useful to the public than any one which has hitherto appeared on the subject. 

Cuarces CartwRricut. 
Accountant-General to the East India Company.” 
In 4to. Price 1l. 16s. boards. 


V. 
CHATFIELD’S NEW MEASURE. 


THE MEASURING COMPANION, embracing Systems of Measuring, 
as established for the Tonnage of Ships, and Cubical Contents of Timber and 
Spars ; with Illustrative Diagrams, &c. Also a Series of Tables, containing 
various Useful Calculations, all of which are particularly interesting to the Mer- 
cantile World, and those engaged in Shipping, &c. By Francis Cuatrievp. 

In royal 8vo. Price 8s. boards. 
Published by Errincuam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange, London. 





























